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Robert W. @hambers New Mystery 
Novel Begins In This [ssue xx 





Beauty and Color in this 


with a floor 


The soft gray tones of this rippled Jaspé 


floor form a blending background of pleas- 


ing color for any upstairs suite. 


YOMETIMES decoration is puzzling 
when several rooms are arranged so 
that they appear almost as one. A skill- 
ful touch of color, however, will lift 
such a group of rooms to easily accom- 
plished beauty, preserving the individ- 
uality of each room, yet blending all in 
pleasing harmony. 


In planning the upstairs suite you 


see in this picture, the decorator has 
deftly employed this color touch of 
unity to the largest single area in these 
rooms—the floor. She knew that every- 
thing in each room would be seen in 
relation to the floor. So she happily 
selected a rippled Jaspé linoleum in 
warm yet neutral gray as the color 
foundation for the entire de coration. 


The soft, two-toned effect of this 
polished Jaspé Hoor serves to bind the 
rooms together in colorful harmony. 
But the decorative beauty of Jaspé¢ 
linoleum does not end here. Such a 
floor emphasizes the quaint charm of 
the hooked and braided rugs. It makes 
the furniture look brighter, smarter, 
too. It brings warmth and 
restfulness to the whole 


room began 


of gray Jaspé 




















tastefully planned suite. 
A real help 


If you are planning to 
decorate a single room ot 
a group of rooms such as 
this, start to build your 
color scheme upon a We \l- 
chosen, well-laid floor of 
modern linoleum. At once 
your most vexing problem, 
lor and condition of 
vour floor, becomes a real 


the co 


help and a source of inspiration. 


There are any number of correctly designed 
patterns to choose from. Armstrong's Jaspé 
Linoleum alone, which 1s suitable for any 
room in the house, comes in rippling grays, 
ereens, blues, and browns. Then there are 
the new Handeraft tile designs, natural 
marble effects, Dutch tiles, and colorful 
heured patterns. 


You can see them all at any good furniture 


or department store the next time you are 
shopping. Any floor you select should be 
pe rinane ntly cemented In place not tack d) 
over a lining of builders’ deadening felt. Laid 


this way, your linoleum floor presents a one- 
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needs refinishing. And a daily 


dusting keeps it spotlessly 
ae gleaming for a lifetime of service. 
Mrs. Hazel Dell Brown, in charge 
of our Bureau of Interior Decora- 
tion, will gladly work with you in 
& planning smartly correct color 
schemes for any interiors you may 
be redecorating. ‘Tell her what 

you have in mind. She will sug- 
BB gest furnishings, draperies, wall 


colors, and colorful patterned floors 
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piece surface, its seams and edges sealed tight 
with waterproof cement. 

Waxed and polished occasionally, your lino- 
leum floor brings new housekeeping advan- 
tages as well as new beauty to your home. 
Feet can’t sear it, track it, shabby it. It never 


that will help you create interiors 
of distinctive beauty and charm. ‘This ser- 
vice is free. 


Send for this new book 


Mrs. Wright’s new book, “ Floors, Furniture, 
and Color,” is filled with decorative ideas for 
all types of homes, all kinds of rooms. Its 
suggestions are based on Mrs. Wright’s per- 
sonal experience as a New York decorator 
and an authority on home decoration. This 
practical and inspirational book Look fir the 
for home-planners will be sent to C/RCLE A 
anyone in the United States for te burlap hack 
25 cents. Armstrong Cork Com- 

pany, Linoleum Drvtston, 873 Vir- 

ginia Avenue, Lancaster,Pa. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum forever; floor in thehouse 
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Her face, when he 
aw tl again, was 
uite composed, al- 
rst rigidly so. She 
lped him to lay 
lown his burden on 
stones, and she 
k Gaspard’s head 
into her lap. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


ba the man of God, deep in his own heart, always count the world 


well lost? Or does he sometimes, in the fastnesses of his soul, sigh for 


Us US mo 
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the frivolities of earth’s mere pleasure-seekers? ® And what happens to the 
religious ascetic when this world of gaiety is symbolized for him in the per- 
son of a young woman of social sophistication, of compelling charm, and of 
alluring loveliness? ® Such will be the fascinating problem presented to her 
millions of readers by Ethel M. Dell, one of the most famous writers in the 


world, in her newest novel entitled 
A MAN UNDER AUTHORITY 


and certainly the greatest work to come yet from the pen of this noted Eng- 
lish novelist. ® Shall emotions or ideals direct the course of the hero, the 
red-blooded young vicar of Rickaby, minister of the Gospel, when he en- 
counters haunting, exotic Lady Rivers, she of the world so worldly, but yet 
so lovely? It is a struggle of tremendous proportions that Miss Dell stages 
between these two characters, highest types of our complex modern life, as 


a struggle that, enacted as it is, against the simple 


they undoubtedly are 
background of a charming English village, exhibits all the more its deep and 
dramatic intensity. ® This haunting, powerful love story of ultra-modern 


society will begin in the 
OCTOBER MCCALL’S 


and will be published in four long installments. It is the latest and surely the 


greatest of the long list of best sellers from the pen of 
ETHEL M. DELL 


the writer who has never written a failure. 
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BELIEVE in work. I happen 
i to be one of the world’s work 
ers myself, and I believe in it 

not only for myself, but for every 
other person in the universe without 
one single exception If a few more 
people in the world would consent 
to do even a slight amount of day 
labour every day of their lives, life 
would not be quite such a struggle 
to make ends meet for some of the 
rest of us. And I hold efficiency as 
ibsolutely essential to the successful 
execution of any work. By efficiency 
I mean being able to walk up and 
look your job in the eye and per 
form it in the very best manner pos 
sible, in the speediest way possible 
distinguishing it by an _ individual 
touch And you can not look any 
job in the eye, or face life in gen 
eral, unless you have health. Be 
cause l believe in work, I believe 
you ought to take thought about 
health 

Our mothers and our grand 
mothers knew what work was. What 
woman of today is equal to leaving 
her bed at four o'clock in the morn 
ing; to washing and dressing half a 
dozen children; to bending over an 
open fire flaming against her eye 
and the top of her head to prepare 
food; to sweeping and dusting and 
sewing the heavy, coarse matenals 
that she herself has woven on the 
loom in the corner, from flax she 
helped to grow; to cooking for her 
own family and for neighbors ex 
changing work with her husband 
to tending the garden, which was 
wholly a woman’s province with the 
exception of the spring plowing; to 
milking and churning; to raising 
poultry; and very frequently taking 
i hand at any work going on in the 
fields, no matter how heavy if the 
weather threatened a loss of crops? 
Ten o'clock at night saw the same 
woman passing back and forth before 
the spinning wheel; sewing up a 
hickory shirt; or by extremely in 
sufficient light—very frequently the. 
were so expert they even turned 
their backs to the light—knitting 
stockings and mittens and comforter 
o fast that the clicking needle 
played a merry little tune. And wher 
the last chick and child housed 
for the night, with its body clean 
its work done, its lessons learned 
the mother could go to bed for her 
five or six hours of rest and then 
he must be up and at the same 
job again 

In our modern civilization it is not 
necessary for a woman to work like 
this. Science and invention have 
taken drudgery out of our homes 
But they do not compel healthy 
folks to be idle 

I had been fortunate in the mat 
ter of my bodily welfare until the 
time of the “flu” epidemic. After I 
had the “flu” three times I learned 
a number of things I had never 
known before One of them was 
that a stomach might be a very un 
comfortable personal possession if it 
had been tried until it grew per 
nickety. In an effort to find out 
what I could do to make my stom 
ach behave, at a time when I wa 
spending from six to ten hours a day 
in a library, bending forward over 
manuscript, I learned about wrong 
food combinations. I found out that 
the albumen of egg and the yeast in 
bread and the caffeine in coffee and 
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Carefree,abundant, mischievous youth she 
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BY GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


AUTHOR OF “FRECKLES,” “THE WHITE FLAG,” 
“THE GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST,” ETC. 





uld be the heritage of every small person born into this world 


as 
a 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN LAGATTA 


The longer I mull over the situation, the more I am convinced that 
those who are subjected to the allurements and temptations of the girl 
who lives her life at the high pressure of cities, the girl who is daily 
dreaming of herself, of fine clothing, daily frequenting vulgarly-sexed 
picture shows, nightly attending dance halls indiscriminately peopled 
with whoever chooses to appear, are in danger of getting into serious 
trouble. The mad dashing from one place of amusement to another, 
irregular eating of highly seasoned foods, the loss of sleep, can result 
in disaster to girls too young to realize how they are abusing their 
bodies and imperilling their souls. The more I think of it, the greater 
grows my wonder that any girl escapes with virtue or with health — 





An excerpt from Gene Stratton-Porter’s article on this page. 
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sweets and fats and starch, all 
which enter largely into the grea 
American breakfast, form a com 
bination before which the gastri 
juices of the stomach are powerless 
So it is a very wise thing to find 
out what properties the food you ar 
eating contains, and in what con 
binations it may be taken into your 
stomach, to avoid breeding poisonous 
gases and combinations that poison 
the blood and rack the delicate in 
ternal organs of the body. 

Most of us, possibly, find out very 
early that we have stomachs. I did 
not find out about mine before th: 
“flu” days arrived because I had 
been born and reared in the country 
and lived in small towns where 
country products were accessible. Too 
all my life I had had an abundance 
of clean, pure, wholesome food 
sanely prepared, and I never had 
been allowed to overeat of anything 
So far as children under age wer: 
concerned, in my father’s home tea 
and coffee simply were not. They 
were medicine for the big folks. Chil 
dren drank milk or water. In our 
play, if we wanted make-believe tea 
we steeped catnip or pennyroyal, or 
went to the woods and gathered 
spice brush; while sassafras was 
common spring medicine for the 
whole family. 

The more I think about it the 
more I wish that all children could 
be born and reared in the country 
as I was. Especially the girls! The 
longer I mull over the situation, the 
more I am convinced that those who 
are subjected to the allurements and 
temptations of the girl who lives her 
life at the high pressure of cities—th« 
girl who is daily dreaming of her 
self, of fine clothing, daily frequent 
ing vulgarly-sexed picture shows, 
nightly attending dance halls indis 
criminately peopled with whoever 
chooses to appear—are in danger of 
getting into serious trouble. The 
mad dashing from one place of 
amusement to another, irregular eat 
ing of highly seasoned foods, the 
loss of sleep, can result in disaster to 
girls too young to realize how they 
are abusing their bodies and imperil 
ling their souls. The more I think 
of it, the greater grows my wonder 
that any girl escapes with virtue or 
with health. 

Careless motherhood is bound to 
result from a generation of careless 
girls. And what is to become of us 
if our next generation of mothers is 
more reckless than the last? Con 
sider just one thing—the increasing 
blindness among children. The sta 
tistics on the subject of rapidly in 
creasing blindness are simply appal 
ling. You have only to stand on a 
street corner and watch the children 
coming from a primary school 
building, to see how startlingly large 
is the number, who are facing the 
world with big, bone spectacles 
covering their little eyes. Eyes that 
with proper care, provided a child 
is not born with a heritage of im 
pure blood and weak eyes, just a 
normal pair of reasonable eyes 
should last a lifetime. 

I recall having seen my father at 
the age of seventy-eight read fine 
newspaper print for an hour at a 
stretch without glasses. Only a few 
months ago I laid away his youngest 
sister at the age of eighty-seven. 
She never in her [Turn to page 99] 
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The winsome guardian of your hair cries. 


“Simple care is safest!” 








mM” you don’t believe in elves any 
more. But a lovely rea/ one watches 
over your hair, and she trembles with fear 
every time you say, “Well, what should I 
try next?” 

“Don’t experiment!” she pleads. “Just 
get your hair clean and soft and beautiful 

and that is so easy!” 

Elves don’t ordinarily bother much with 
scientific matters, but they have been in- 
vestigating the writings of scientific gentle- 
men who really gow. 


This is what they've found: 


«You can keep your hair beautiful and 


fluffy and glossy by cheerfully shampooing 
it two or three times a month with pure 
soap and soft water, and by gaily brushing 
it thoroughly every day with a clean brush, 
to give it the glorious sheen that every 


woman wants.” 


When it comes to soap, the elves just 
naturally assume that you will use Ivory. 
Thcy know it is pure and mild, and safe. 
When you massage 


=u" 


your shapely head with 
that lovely rich Ivory 


Copyright 1925, Procter @Gamble _* . t = al 


lather, and feel the tiny cleansing bubbles 
getting right down to the depths of your 
hair, you, too, will’know how pure and 
mild and safe it is. 

And oh, how fine your head will feel, 
and how beautiful your hair will look- 
soft and fluffy and deliciously clean- 
smelling. 

You will use Ivory for your face and 
hands and bath, too, of course, just as 
millions of other careful women do. 


Profier & Gamble. 


IVORY SOAP - 9944/,,,% Pure ° 
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YT YHAT was the 
fi trouble with the 
boy when he came 


ito his own money—a 
eadstrong desire’ to 
rove himself a grown 
nan—reaction, probably, 
from twenty years of 
ipron-strings, from which 
the death of his widowed 
nother and the advent 
if his majority set him 
Iree 

Now he was through 
with advice. His sister 
could do nothing with 
him. He was sensitive, 
stubborn, cocksure of 
himself. He was neither 
vicious nor weak; he 
was a healthy cub sud- 
lenly unleashed in the 
world’s very large back- 
yard. There’s always 
some dog-catcher watch- 
ing for crazy pups 

A Mr. Barney Welper 
made the boy’s acquain- 
tance one evening in the 
Club at Palm Beach. 
Mr. Welper introduced 
him to some friends. The 
first of these was a very 
pretty, brunette woman 
of thirty—a Mrs. Helen 
Wyvern. She had been 
“misunderstood,” it ap- 
peared. After half an 
hour on the beach with 
her the boy discovered 
that Mrs. Wyvern was 
the first woman who 
ever had “understood” 
him. Still all aquiver 
with wonder, pride, and 
gratitude, he met another 
friend of Mr. Welper—a 
Mr. Eugene Renton. 

Mrs. Wyvern whis- 
pered to the boy that, 
like Mr. Welper and her- 
self, Mr. Renton was 
making millions out of 
Orizava Oil. The rest is 
redundant. 

When the boy’s money 
went into Orizava Oil 
they fed him “dividends” 
until his last penny was 
up. He was proudly a 
part of Orizava Oil. Gn 
a salary he traveled on 
“confidential” missions 
for the corporation. Now 
it happened, when trav- 
eling on one of his “con- 
fidential” missions— 
which were devised to 
keep him out of the way 
because he bored Mrs 
Wyvern—the boy found 
himself in Charleston, 
South Carolina, where 
Mr. Welper awaited him 

“Possibly,” suggested 
Welper, “while I’m busy 
here you might like to 
stroll about town—m— 
m, yes—or see a moving 
picture—or there are 
some amusing auctions 
in the older part of town if you 
ire psychologically inclined. 
You might enjoy them.” 

Psychology was the cant word 
of the hour. 

“T'll stroll around that way,” 
said the boy casually. In the 
back of his blond head his 
thoughts, being those of modern 
youth, were fixed upon a movie. 
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Eden believed the sunken ship lay in five fathoms somewhere off Tiger Island— Drawing by Howard Heath 


The Greatest Romance Since “KIDNAPPED” 
eA Modern Masterpiece By A Modern Master 


The Mystery Lady 


BY ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


AUTHOR OF “ CARDIGAN,” “THE FIGHTING CHANCE,” 
“ THE HI-¥ACKERS,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED BY MEAD SCHAEFFER 


was finally caught, the 
guilty Royal Governor 
in terror of Bonnet’s 
confession, fled to 
Charleston and died of 
sheer fright in this very 
house. 

“The coward!” com 
mented the boy, who 
never had known a 
guilty fear. 

Presently, a small but 
heavy leather box, gar- 
nished with strap hinges 
and nails of copper, was 
offered to the bidders. 
According to the auction- 
eer it bulged family 
papers; he urged it as a 
fine speculation for any 
collector of antique doc 
uments. The boy bid a 
dollar. A negro in the 
crowd bid a dollar and 
a quarter. At two dol- 
lars the boy got the »ox. 

Why he bought it he 
did not quite understand 
except that like all boys 
he had been interested in 
pirates; and the mention 
of Stede Bonnet revived 
the deathless appetite. 

“Send it to me at the 
St. Charles Hotel,” he 
said carelessly, and paid 
for the cartage also. 

Then, having had 
enough of romantic an- 
tiquity, he started for 
reality and the nearest 
movie. 

That evening § after 
dinner Mr. Welper wrote 
letters, and the boy went 
to the theatre. Mr. Wel- 
per was still writing let- 
ters when the boy re- 
turned and went to his 
room. As he stood yawn- 
ing and undecided, his 
eye fell on the box. A 
large, wrought-iron key 
was tied to one handle. 
With his pen-knife he 
cut it loose, unlocked the 
box, and gazed at the 
stacks of ancient docu- 
ments within. 

All were tied in pink 
tape. A musty odour 
filled the room. The boy 
seated himself on the 
carpet, still yawning, 
picked up a packet of 
ancient deeds, tossed 
them aside, glanced over 
a sheaf of letters, peti- 
tions, invoices, legal doc- 
uments with waning in- 
terest. Then, of a sud- 
den, his eye fell upon 
the signature of Stede 
Bonnet. Interest fresh- 
ened; he read the letter 
with the conscious thrill 
that invades all boys even 
when in vaguest contact 
with great malefactors. 

The letter was written 
by Bonnet on board the 

sloop Revenge off the Virginia 
Capes, to one Edward Teach, 
Esqr., on board a ship called 
the Man-o’-War. It requested a 
rendezvous for the two ships 
off Faise Cape. 

Further, Bonnet informed 
Teach, he had obtained docu 
ments in Barbadoes which, if 
deciphered, might clear up the 


In the crowd in which the boy was standing a friendly fame, and of North Carolina, died of fright several hundred mystery of the ship Red Moon. But, he added, it would 


neighbor drawled gratuitous information to the effect that years previously. 


require the crew of the Man-o’-War as well as his own crew 


the house, the contents of which were being sold preparatory “What frightened him?” the boy inquired. to salvage the cargo if, indeed, the location of the sunken 
to demolition, “was one of the oldest houses in Charleston, He was informed that Governor Eden had been in secret ship could be discovered. 
suh.” Also, the boy learned that here Governor Eden of evil partnership with Stede Bonnet, the pirate, and when Bonnet Eden believed it lay in five fathoms somewhere off Tiger 
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Island The crew of tl twit | ps 
ld camp on Tiger Island, or ( 
tort or the group of thre 

lane west of False (¢ ip ind known 
The Place of Swan 

The boy was wide aw ike now Letter 
ifter letter he examined, untying and 
re-tving the faded, yellowish packet 

These letters and documents offered all 

rt of information concerning event 

n the high seas two hundred years 

oO Among other things the boy 


learned that Bonnet had hoisted the 
Black Flag and had taken Anne of 
Glasgow; that the other name for Ed- 
ward Teach, Esqr., was “Blackbeard 
the Pirate.” 

And now the thrills that had swept 
the boy when he first read Treasure 
Island so long ago, again stirred in hi 
blond and curly head He read of 
ibominable cruelties, of treachery un 


peakable, of savage reprisal, of rob 
bery, of torture, of murder, of heartless 
mirth, of horrible excesses, carouses, 


mutiny, of pursuit, of escape by sea and 
land. Not until he came to the very 
last packet in the box, did he discover 
iny further mention of the Red-Moon 
galley 
“She has been missing,’ Bonnet wrote, 
ince the month of July in 1568, which 
now more than a hundred and fifty 
vears ago. But it is known that she 
iled loaded from bilge to gunwales 
ith pure, soft, Indian gold Which 
knowledge, when imparted to me by 
Eden,” added poor Bonnet o inflamed 
ne that, although I was an English gen- 
tleman with vast estates in the West 
Indie . and indeed wa rich and every 
here respected, I could think of naught 
but this Spanish ship—full of soft, In- 
dian gold 
“Good Heavens, Mr. Teach, I think 


my mind is crazed with the fierce flame 











of desire 1 devours me night and 
day. For such a man as I must be mad 
ndeed to abandon estates, riches, and 


the approbation of hone men to take 

ea for eold he hath no need of 
“Vet th God help me, is what 1 
have done in my sloop, Revenge, and I 
um committed, for I have taken the 
> and the Black Flag 


ite 


inne of Glasg 
flies at my fore 

The other documents in the last packet 
were a paper and a parchment tied to- 
gether. The paper was grimly signifi 
cant: in Governor Eden’s hand was 
written: “This parchment, if properly 
translated, should indicate the precise 
pot where the Red Moon galley, sank in 1568.” Under 
this Stede Bonnet had written his name and: “Property 
'f Governor Eden, who had it of the late Captain Wil 
iam Kidd.” 

Under this was written:“Kidd is in perdition and Eden 
may go thither at his convenience. This document now be 
longs to Wm. Teach. Ask not how he came by it. Let him 

ho hath a game-cock’s gizzard come and take it!” 








The boy sat with mouth open, staring at a specimen of 
that kind of truth which makes fiction tasteless. Here be 
ween his own fingers, he had the terrible story as told by 
those who once enacted it; he actually was touching a paper 
which had been touched by the reeking’ hands of Blackbeard! 
Legendary pirates suddenly had become living creatures of 
today, leering at him out of the lamplight, telling their fright 


ful tales for his ears alone—tales of blood and gold and 
buried treasure ! 
And now, trembling, the boy unfolded the parchment 


which, these bloody men informed one another, contained 
the key to a sunken ship loaded to the gunwales with “pure 
oft, Indian gold!” It was the strangest document he ever 
had gazed upon. Half of the parchment was covered with 








utlandish signs and symbols. Then there was a space; then 
ome writing in Spanish, done with ink, perhaps; perhaps 
ith blood 

rhe bo could neither de phe r the trange and rather 
hastly symbols, nor could he read Spanish. For a long 
while he pored over the hment, his eyes heavy now with 
ep; and at last he placed it on his dresser and laid him 
lown to drean of bloo ind hip laden with gold 


When Mr. Welper can n the morning to awake the boy 





found him still sleeping. It was a habit of Mr. Welper to 
itisty a perennial curiosity concerning other people’s private 
isiness when opportunity offered He was a soft-handed 
oft-footed, short, stout gentleman with a sanctimonious 
face and voice 
Presently Mr. Welper discovered tl locuments on the 
boy’s dresser; he approached, and had been cautiously study 
them for a minute or so when suddenly the boy sat up 


in bed. Caught in the act, Mr. Welper was, 
efficient in any crisis. “The wind,” 


papers into the bath-room 


as always, 
he explained, “blew these 
Supposing that, m—m, they 
belong to you I[ entered your room to return them.” 

“Oh, it’s just worthless stuff,” said the boy, reddening 

Mr. Welper stood motionless, a remote expression on his 
countenance. “You had better dress and come to breakfast,” 
he said absently. “We start back to New York this morning 


and our train leaves at ten. We haven't much time.” 

All the way to New York, Barney Welper was occupied in 
contriving a safe and sane way to possess himself of the 
documents which he had read sufficiently to realize that he 
wanted to keep. But some blind, odd instinct led the boy to 
keep them upon his person night and day. 

One thing in these pirate papers had instantly engaged the 
boy’s attention—the mention of False Cape, Tiger Island 
and Place of Swans. Because, westward from False Cape and 
across the sea-dunes, lay those vast inland fresh-water 
sounds and bays spreading through Virginia and North 
Carolina which he had known from earliest childhood. And 
Place of Swans was the valuable island property inherited 
by his sister and himself from a sportsman father; and which, 
for two months every year, had been the family’s home in 
early winter. Tiger Island was farther away—a place of no 
value for shooting, because for some reason neither duck, 
geese nor swan haunted the adjacent waters, nor ever had 
within the memory of living men 

The first thing he meant to do on reaching New York was 
to sell enough stock in Orizava Oil to buy Tiger Island. 
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XS Legendary pirates suddenly had become living creatures of today, leering at him out of the lamp- 


When, to his stupefaction, he discovered that his shares in 
Orizava Oil were neither regarded as attractive collateral by 
any financial institutions, nor as salable at any except ruinous 
figures, he went in terror to Mr. Welper, and was calmed 
and reassured at a “confidential” interview in the private 
office of that pious financier. In about six months, it tran- 
spired, the “inner interests” would be ready to start Orizava 
Oil sky-high. He must not consider selling until then. 

The boy, tremulous but comforted, resigned himself to 
await the millions which, within six months, were certain to 
be his. Yet, meanwhile there was Tiger Island. The State 
owned it, but offered it for sale. Somehow or other the boy 
had to raise enough money to secure it. His sister was still 
in Europe. He cabled her that he needed a hundred thousand 
dollars, and his sister, thoroughly alarmed at what he had done 
in Orizava Oil, made preparations to return to New York. 

The next week the boy’s apartment was broken into and 
ransacked by burglars who, oddly enough, burgled only the 
documents which the boy had bought at auction in Charles 
ton. The packet containing the parchment, however, was in 
the boy’s safe-deposit box—or, rather, in two separate boxes 
in different banks. For the boy, supposing that the Spanish 
inscription was a translation of the hieroglyphics, had torn 
the parchment in two, thinking it safer to separate the dupli- 
cate inscriptions in case of any accident. 

One day, almost beside himself with anxiety, the boy took 
from one of the safe-deposit boxes the cherished papers and 
went to the offices of Orizava Oil, determined to show Mr. 
Welper everything and offer him a partnership for money 
enough to start the enterprise. Mr. Welper was not in his 
own private lair, but the boy walked in, all white and des- 
perate. He saw the private safe of Mr. Welper wide open, 
yawning in his very face. Here was plenty, and to spare— 
packets of Treasury notes, securities instantly marketable 
He took a hundred thousand dollars in Treasury notes and 
securities. He placed the packets in his overcoat breast 
pocket, turned, walked out, went very steadily to the corri- 
dor, out into the hall to the elevator. 

The cars flashed up and down. He had not rung. Hi 
waited. But when at length a car stopped at the landing 
where he stood he let it go on without him. And, after a 
long while, the boy turned as though dazed and started 
unsteadily back toward the offices of Orizava Oil. And met 
Mr. Welper coming out! The latter looked at him with sly, 
keen eyes veiled by heavy lashes. “I’m just leaving—if you’ve 
come to see me. A very, m—m very important matter.” 

The boy now realized the private safe of Mr. Welper was 
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recorded on the dictograph. 

After a little while: “I think,” said 
Mr. Welper softly, “that this is going 
to be easy—very easy, and, m—m, re 
munerative. Yes, I think so. Call him 
on the telephone. He’s home by this 
time.” 

Mrs. Wyvern called; the boy an- 
swered tearfully, and promised to re- 
turn at once. In ten minutes he was 
again in the office. “Where are the 
Treasury notes and securities you stole 
from my safe?” asked Mr. Welper 
coldly. 

The boy stared at him, horrified, 
then went white as death and turned 
to Mrs. Wyvern. “I gave them to you,” 
he said in a ghastly voice 

“You did not,” she said calmly. 

Aiter a terrible silence: “Good 
heavens!” he gasped. ““AmI going crazy ?” 

“No,” said the woman, “you've al- 
ways been a fool, and now you're a 
thief.” And to Welper: “You tell him 
where he gets off, Barney. And if he 
pulls any gum about making restitution 
to me, tell him to get his witnesses or 
we'll turn his dictograph story over to 
the police.” 

Mrs. Wyvern rose leisurely and 
walked out of the office by another 
door, leaving the boy half fainting, 
leaning against the wall, and Mr. Wel 
per slyly watching him. 

The latter broke the frightful si- 
lence, harshly: “Where’s that hundred 
thousand, you dirty thief!” 

At the word the boy suddenly under- 
stood the entire and horrible duplicity 
He made a movement toward his left 
arm, and Mr. Welper’s pistol muzzle 
dented his stomach. 

Then the older man relieved the boy 
of his weapon. “Now,” he said, “you 
listen. You go to prison. Understand ? 
I’ve got it on you, and I’ve got my wit- 
ness, and your finger prints on my safe 
and on the packets. And I’m going to 
see that they railroad you, my young 
buck, and you'll do your stretch and 
disgrace your family forever. Now get 
out. You're just one jump ahead of the 
cops. And if ever you show that boob 
mug anywhere you can kiss yourself 
good-bye—one way or another. Beat 








it!” 











light, telling their frightful tales for his ears alone—tales of blood and gold and buried treasure! RR 


closed. He turned deathly pale. “Is anybody there?” he 
managed to ask. 

“Nobody now—except Mrs. Wyvern.” 

A last straw !—the only womdn who ever had understood 
iim! ' 
“T'll come back if—m—m—ii I can be of any service,” 
purred Welper. “Can I?” 

“N-no.” The boy could scarcely stammer a reply. 

“You look like a ghost, my son. Undoubtedly you were up 
late. M—m, yes; but youth !—ah, youth! Well I must hasten.” 

The boy went slowly back to the offices of Orizava Oil and 
straight into Mr. Welper’s lair. The safe was closed. Now, 
more slowly still, he walked through the pretentious suite, 
noticing nobody until he came to the private retreat of the 
only woman who ever had understood him. She was busy at 
her desk, looked up at him, annoyed, but smoothed her 
features instinctively. For even a fool of a boy might make 
mischief within the next few months if treated with too 
open contempt. 

“Sit down, Jimmy,” she said sweetly. “What is the 
trouble ?” 

“Trouble—trouble he stammered, “I can’t tell you.... 
And I’ve got to—but you won't understand—you who are 
sO pure, so untempted—” he choked 

“What is the trouble, Jim?” she smiled archly. “A love 
affair?” 

It was hard for her to play her part, but she was a thrifty 
and cautious woman, so she suppressed her temper and, 
rising, led the human calf to an inner room where there was 
1 sofa, various office equipment, and—a dictograph. 

“Tell me, dear.”” Hunched up beside her on the sofa, the 
boy began an hysterical confession. He told her about the 
discovery of the parchment of his dire necessity for money 
with which to buy Tiger Island, of his attempts to raise it. 
He fished out his corroborative documents and laid them 
on her lap. Half of the parchment was missing—the Spanish 
part—because he had been too much in a hurry to go to 
both banks 

“But,” she inquired, mystified, “where is the disgrace in 
all this, Jim?” 

“Wait,” he said in a choking voice. “I have been weak 
enough to take from Mr. Welper’s safe notes and securities 
valued at a hundred thousand dollars. I am a common thief.” 
And then he pulled the stolen securities and money from 
his overcoat, and laid them in her lap. Mrs. Wyvern really 
was dumb with amazement. This little whipper-snapper! 
This sentimental little ass had had the courage to do that! 


} 


In a flash she knew exactly what was to be done and how 
to do it. She drew the boy to her and gently kissed his fore- 
head; sat patiently while the storm burst and swept his 
miserable young soul cleaner of vanity than it had been for 
many a month 

“You—you have the c-combination of Mr. Wel-el-per’s 
safe,” he sobbed. “Put the money back, and he will never 
know how low I sank. I—I thought I could be a thief, but it 
wasn’t in me—and I couldn't do it—I couldn’t do it—” 

“There, there,” she said soothingly, “there, there. Now go 
home and forget it. It’s all over, Jimmy. Your behaviour was 
noble. Go home and leave all to me.” 

He went, at last, having bleated his fill. Meanwhile Mr 
Welper had returned. After the boy had left he came into 
Mrs. Wyvern's office. She appeared from the inner room. 
“What was the matter with that fool boy, Nell?” he 
inquired. 

She toid him exactly. She went over every incident with 
precision. She handed him the stolen securities; she showed 
him the documents concerning Tiger Island; letters parch- 
ment, everything. Then they listened to the boy’s confession 
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After a night of such agony as he 
never dreamed could be, the boy was 
terrified by a ring at his door-bell. But 
it was only a messenger with a wireless 
dispatch from his sister in mid-ocean, 
whose steamer would dock in four days 

Haggard, half dead from the shock of it all, almost crazed 
by his ruin and threatened disgrace, the boy wrote out the 
circumstances of his connection with Orizava Oil from the 
beginning. He ended with the fear expressed that it was a 
gigantic swindle and that his money was gone forever. Then, 
forcing his flagging hand, he wrote out the history of his 
love for Mrs. Wyvern and how it had ended. And last of 
all he told her about the Bonnet-Eden-Teach documents, the 
parchment covered with South American symbols, his at- 
tempt to raise money to buy Tiger Island, his temptation, 
disgrace, the restitution, and how utterly he had put himself 
into the hands of this woman and man. 

“Sis,” he continued, “I’ve been a fool. I can’t face the dis- 
grace. I can’t disgrace you. I’m ruined utterly. There’s only 
one way out of it to save the family name. I’m going to 
Place of Swans. You will get a telegram by Thursday from 
old Jake saying I’ve had a bad accident with a shot-gun 
I’ll be dead, Sis darling. It’s the only way. You'll find this 
letter at your bank waiting for you. I enclose our safe- 
deposit key. The half of the parchment which Welper did 
not steal is in the box at the Imperial Trust Company, which 
you and I rent together. If the paper is of value, turn it 
over to your lawyer and try to get hold of Tiger Island be- 
fore Welper buys it. I firmly believe it is worth millions 
Good-bye, dear sister. Forgive me for being a fool. I wasn’t 
a thief; I did give back everything, no matter what they say 

“Your unhappy brother.” 

Three days later, when the boy’s sister landed, a telegram 
awaited her to say that her only brother had been drowned 
off Tiger Island. 


HAT morning the Curator of the Division of Inscriptions 

arrived at the Museum about ten o'clock, as usual. In 
the anteroom his secretary rose from her typewriter, and 
handed him a visiting card. And at the same moment he be 
came aware of a slender girl in mourning seated on a sofa 
in the corner. 

He read the visiting card: Miss Maddaleen Dirck; turned 
toward the motionless figure in black: “Miss Dirck?” he 
inquired. 

The girl stood up: “Yes; could I speak to you for a 
moment in private?” 

He opened the door to his private office: “Come in,” he 
said. And then, when the door had closed behind them 
“What can I do for you?” 

After a moment’s silence she spoke: “Dr. Walton, please 
help me. Please give me permission to [Turn to page 98| 
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He was dog tired and when he came to the park he stopped to rest for a moment 
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it all joy for those who take, nor all sacrifice for those 


und who give. Give and take is inevitable in every family. And this 
full of people who wear the martyr’s crown, doubt- 


usl \. Are 
life? This story speaks for itself, with a deeply 


ere t lessly unconsciol they not, perhaps, cheating others 
ght he 


of the best i 
sympathetic understanding of both sides of the problem which 


every member 


of a family circle will appreciate. 


there wa in eight-reel fea 


ip quickly and walked away 





quickly, or he misery. She was springtime and violin music and electricity 
nd summer rain dancing on small feet. Every moment that 
Derry spent with her was paid for in passionate wretchedness, 
nd there was no end in sight but more wretchedness. He 


could not marry anybody. He knew that only too well. 


brown 
troubled 
sweet 


were 
and curled. She 


his days drag with 


“For her,” 
“For everything,” 
and gas meters—things like that.” 
stood 
approved of somebody 
your life away—for her!” 
Derry frowned, puzzled. 


June 


about it. He could 
not marry anybody. He had Cleopatr 
and the boys on his hands, and there 
were Emily and her coughing husband 
and the kids with adenoids. Besides, an 
old note of Dad’s at the Third National, 
and a lot of bills. He was as hopelessly 
tied as any father of eight. Yet he 
couldn’t stay away from June. 
He dragged himself toward Fourth 
Street with martyred doggedness. And 
as Fate would have it, in the next 
shadowy spot he met her. 
“Oh, hello—’” June danced a little 
She could never keep her feet still. It 
was as useless as to ask a little April 
breeze to please sit down and be a lady 
“Hello!” A full gross of happy night 
ingales sang over Derry’s head. 
“You’ve been working so late?” de 
manded June. 
“Just got through. Just finished my 
stack of Polack love letters.” 
“But it’s past nine o'clock. 
makes you do it, Derry?” 
“IT have a secret vice,” 
“T have a craving fer nice, 
dollars. I need ’em.” 
said June, with faint bitterness in her tone 
returned Derry; “feathers and bones 


No use thinking 


What 


he bantered 
green, crisp 


When she stood still she dis 
,»’ she said, “you’re throwing 


still. 
“Derry 


steck 


“You mean Cleopatra Finnegan?” 
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He laughed again and kissed June suddenly, where the brown 
hair lay against her cheek. 


“Tomorrow night,” 


“T mean your stepmother,” 
y why you call her by that ridiculous name.” 
Dad called her that. S i i 
just my stepmother, 


, Was waiting for him, 
“we're going out to the park. » rummaged something 
I know a fellow who owns a canoe and there ought to be 
a moon about nine, and maybe the band will play. 
the reason I worked late tonight, 

June looked vaguely at the sky. 


you go on to the 
out of the cupboard.” 

“They'll probably have the same 
it may not be any good.” 


She’s been a mother to 
mother we've ever had. 

She belonged to Dad.” 
’ pursued June, with the un- 


to take care of Cleopatra so I'd be free tomorrow.” 
; There was only tepid j 
relenting cruelty i chops, or Randolph used up the hot water, she insisted that 
fell, 1 don’t remember my mother, ¢ : 1 
J } I don’t remember her so very well. 
Pat has had a pretty tough time of it, : 
“But she’s young! 
“She’s thirty-eight.” 


Mother half-way Grove I'd come over to- 


morrow night and play bridge.” 


Yes. He’s going back to medical college next week. He’s 
going to assist some eminent surgeon this summer, doing 
nothing but goiter operations. 


S$ a young woman, 


It’s a wonderful chance.” 

!” Derry’s grunt consigned Dr. Andrew Grove to 
regions uncomforted by [ 
I'll call you up about seven. 


j duing his obstreperous little half-brothers, making his father’s 
Derry laughed a little. Jealous of good if [ i f 
old Cleopatra Finnegan who powdered her nose with the 
’ shaving powder and made her own everyday blouses 


June was jealous. 
be wildering struggle agai 
Her forehead was too 
was inclined to become ; 
that there were little stippled wrinkles 


of her heels beat on his eardrums. 
Cleopatra Finnegan, 


Derry went home. 
his father’s widow, 


soup out of peelings, ¢ 


anne so much 
a dollar to the last, 1 















































Derry went listlessly to keep his engagement with June. By some gracious magic she was sweet and kind, and 
Derry found himself promptly in the old aching daze. The lagoon in the park was a ribbon of dark silk. 
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} t 1 her a l | If I can’t ear enough I'll get 
i ther } 
Oh 1 fine, Derr O I wish you didn’t have 
to work night nd n i lot of thing ou ought to have.” 
Things I 1 von't hurt me Derry stonily put the 
thought of J out of | | 
Pat ped up cheerfully. “I want you to see Roddy’s 
pictur She rushed out of the room and came back witl 
4 1 huge ca is on which was drawn a horizon line of trees 
with alter: lat ol pak blu ind pale green paint. “Of 
r he ( t the sl finished so far, but it shows 
ent ! ran ¢ htee ear old bo I believe he’s 
t the gift, Derr 
H mother painted those rose plate ty iid Derry. “Rod 
ought to to a good art school. He much would it 
< t Pat 
“He %t every kind of a catalogue. I'li see She hur 
ried back to the other room That was Pat Whenever 
there was a chance for the boys she would scrimp and 
‘ manage omehow to give them the best When Randolph 
id clipped 1 set of dancing lesson irom a paper and 
brought them hom pract the te] itiently to hi 
wn whistled music, Pat had done the laundry for weeks 
to send him to dancing school and make the payments on 
the little phonograph. And now Randolph was the best 
dancer in the West End High. There were times, when 
Derry was paying for Randolph’s tuxedo and pumps, when 
he wondered if they hadn't indulged the twins more than 
was wise, but he comforted himself with the assurance that 
they were both good boys They hould have a chance 
Rodd came while they were studying the catalogues 
He was a handsome boy, with a proud, dark head and 
aristocratic features. He had fine, sensitive, nervous hands 
He was smoking a_ cigarette—Derry ould not afford 
to smoke He entered eagerly into the discussion: “If 
I could ive a cou] le of vear under a ood man some 
body like Finley Brand, I could do anythir . 
‘ 
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“Brand is horribly expensive,” protested Pat 

“Worth while things are always expensive, Pat.” 
missed practicalities loitily. 

“It’s a lot of money,” persisted Pat. “Maybe you could 
get something to do nights, Rod. It would help a little.” 

“I’d do most of my work nights.” Rod flicked off ashes 
with his slim, boyish fingers. “No north light in these rooms, 


Rod dis- 


you see. And I couldn’t run the risk of hardening my hands. 
If I’m going into this thing, I’m going into it in earnest 
ignore everything else—devote my life to it.” 


Derry had given a furtive, rueful look at his own hands. 
They were stubby, broken-nailed, hard. Pat’s brown fingers, 
the forefingers pricked to roughness, gripped the pencil and 
pad. She was frowning over Finley Brand’s exorbitant terms. 
It would take almost a third of what Derry earned. Derry 
was thinking that, too, but he shut his lips grimly. 

“If Rod into it he might as well do it right,” he 
said stolidly “IT guess we can manage it. The Atlas 
people have been after me to handle their cost books for 
them. I could do it at night—they’d pay pretty well.” 

‘Well, whatever you spend on me won't be lost, old man,” 
Rod insisted. “I'll pay it all back, of course.” He gathered 
up his books, dismissing a matter of seven hundred dollars 
with beautiful casualness 

Cleopatra Finnegan looked soberly after him as he went 
out. “Why couldn't Rod keep the Atlas books?” she asked. 
“You could show him a little, Derry.” 

“Oh, Pat, he’d make a horrible mess of it. I’d rather do 
it myself than to fool with him. Cost books are mighty 
touchy affairs. Rod’s all right, just give him a chance. Dad 
couldn’t do anything for them, but we can. That’s my job.” 

“But they’re growing up, Derry.” 

“They're just kids yet. I want 
easier than I had ’em.” 

“But why should they, Derry ?” 

Derry stared, hardly comprehending Pat. “‘Why—why, I 
want ’em to. Gosh, when I think how I used to come home 
at daylight, after I’d been out four hours wading through 
the snow with those darn papers—” 

“And cook your own breakfast and never wake me up.” 

“Well, you worked hard enough when you did get up.” 

“You're a good old grandfather, Derry, but you ought 
not to spoil us.” Cleopatra said it bitterly 

At midnight Randolph came in. He plumped down on 
Derry’s bed. “Look here,” he prodded Derry out of his 
patient pretense at sleep, “how about letting me go up to 


goes 


them to have things 


Algonac with Terry Larkin’s gang? They’re going to have 
a shack for three months, half-breed guide, cook and 
everything. It will be the 
chance of a life time for 
me, Derry. Justthe kind 
of thing I’ve always wanted 
to be in on. How about it?” 
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“How much ’t cost?” mumbled Derry. 

“Oh, practically nothing. No more, really, than it would 
cost to feed me here. And up there in the woods I won't 
need any clothes—just rough things. It'll be a saving 
in the end.” 

“T’'ll see about it.” Derry rolled over. Randolph put on a 
bathrobe and marched across the hall. Derry, through the 
tired daze which would not yield to sleep, could hear him 
arguing with Cleopatra Finnegan. Derry lay tossing. His 
skin pricked, his eyes ached. He realized how dog tired 
he was, and wished that Randolph would come to bed and 
put out the blazing light that beat on his eyeballs. Toward 
morning he dozed. The alarm clock brought him out of a 
breathless nightmare. Both the younger boys slept soundly. 

Cleopatra was frying his bacon when he charged down to 
the kitchen. She looked at him disapprovingly. “You ought 
not to let Randolph go with Larkin. Those other boys are 
all rich men’s sons. We can’t give Randolph things like 
they’ll have.” 

“I haven’t said he could go,” Derry jerked out his chair. 
From being a comfortable source of pride, his family was 
somehow becoming a sharp-cornered complication, prodding 
him at every angle. Or was it because the days were growing 
hot, and he was so tired? 

“You will, though,” insisted his stepmother. “You didn’t 
say ‘no’ positively. Randolph will be all packed by night.” 

“Well, it won’t make much difference. He has to eat 
wherever he is, and they can’t wear tuxedos and silk hats in 
the woods, or take girls to dances in taxis.” 

“He asked me to get him four good flannel shirts—one 
white. And you know what a good flannel shirt costs.” 

“Well, he could wear ’em to school next year, couldn’t he?” 

“Oh, he could.” Pat’s tone implied a distrust of Randolph’s 
willingness to wear flannel shirts to the aristocratic West 
End High. 

It developed very promptly that Randolph’s ideas of woods 
togs were chiefly acquired from reading expensive outing 
magazines. Derry came home that night to find him arguing 
with his stepmother over two pairs of knickers. ; 

“He wants to keep them both, Derry,” Pat stormed, “and 
I tell him he can’t afford even one pair. Why—you paid 
only twenty dollars for your suit.” 

“She wants me to get some two-ninety-eight corduroys 
down on Grand Street,’—Randolph was _ scornful—‘and 
the first time I got ’em wet they’d go to pieces like paper. 
These will last two seasons, easy. Duval said we could pay 
for em whenever we wanted to.” 

Derry recalled dully that there was still seven dollars due 
on Randolph’s tuxedo. But, at least, these knickers would 
save the price of other apparel. He examined the disputed 
garments judicially. Never in all his-life had he owned any- 


thing so well made, of such excellent material. His own 
clothes were always hastily chosen, bought for cheapness’ 
sake. “You can keep 


one pair,” he pronounced 
sober judgment. ‘“One’s 
all we can afford.” 
Randolph was offended 
and inclined to be loftily 
cynical. “A bit embar- 


rassing, old man, if I 
should happen to fall in 
the lake, what? Have 
to go to bed while 


my trousers were being 
dried!” 

Derry turned a slow, 
hot red. His nerves were 
twitching. His head felt 
light and queer. The 
office had been a bedlam 


all day. “Keep ‘em or 
take ’em back,” he said 
with savage finality. “I 
can’t afford to pay for 


two pairs and I won't.” 

Randolph assumed a 
hurt, misunderstood dig- 
nity. “Oh, of course, old 
man! Didn’t occur to 
me you’d object. I won't 
get ’em at all. I'll take 
‘em back first thing in 
the morning.” 

Derry went out with- 
out answering. He 
dressed dully, searched 
for his one cool shirt, 
and failed to find it. He 
summoned Randolph. 

“Your pongee—Rod 
wore it!” Randolph in- 
formed him. “He’s gone 
up the river with that 
long-necked, short-haired 
girl who’s visiting the 
Tylers.” 

“She’s an artist,” de- 
fended Pat, “she draws 
pictures for magazines.” 

“For catalogues,” 
scoffed Randolph, “and 
fashion books. She gets 
scads of salary, though. 
And she owns her own 
roadster. Rod took my 
socks, too.” 

Derry went listlessly 


to [Turn to page 97) 
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FLOR de HAPANA 


12 
_ 
ND they told me,’ grumbled M k H. Sims III, 
that Cuba was a lively place! Bah!” 

Well,” said Artie Bangs, “it’s certainly livelier than 
Chicago!” They were sitting in a window of the Harbor Club, 
looking out over Havana Ba ipphire-blue and sparkling 
in the morning sunlight 

“We've been here.two weeks and what fun have we had?” 
growled the dejected Monty Every place we go the 
polite Cubans spot us for a couple of Americans and we 


pr ceed to get thoroughly) pre fiteered ! I’m sick of it They 
take turns flimflamming us. Whew! Tourists with a capital 
r he climate is fine, I'll admit: but all you can do 
with the climate is inhale it. You can’t take a walk with 
it, or dance with it!” 

He broke off suddenly, jerked forward in his chair, and 
stared down into the street below 

Languidly, Mr. Bangs followed the direction of his friend’s 
gaze. Then he whistled softly \ knockout!” he ejaculated. 
A Queen!” The object of their admiration was ascending a 
flight of steps leading from one of the quays. She was 
undeniably beautiful, of a decided Spanish type, and gowned 
in black with a mantilla over her head, in the quaint 
style that still prevails among some of the old Spanish 
families. As she gained the street she paused for a moment 
and glanced in either direction 

“She's looking for a carriage!’’ exclaimed Monty. “Here’s 


my chance now! Seizing his walking-stick he hopped up 


“Don’t be an ass,” counseled 
his friend, attempting to grasp 
his coat-tails. “This dame i 
probably the daughter or the 


wife of some old Cuban who 
wields a mean stiletto!” 

Che romantic Mr. Sims had fled 
As he reached the street a vehick 
wheeled past and drew up at the 
opposite curb. It wa in old 
victoria, drawn by a bony wh 
horse; and there was a villainou 
looking Cuban on the box. The 

orita, as she stepped in grac 
Pully observed standing 
on the walk in front of the 
Harbor Club a rather at 
tractive young man in 
n instant she 
regarded him with interest 
and, when her equipag 
had turned around, be 


“1 


the old world Mr. Sin 
had a dizzy impression of 
ire lustro 

iarK eve and very red 
He looked hurried 
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southern suburbs. A block ahead, the victoria proceeded 
slowly. On either side of the Cerro, enormous old villas, 
some white, some yellow, some topped with red-tiled roofs, 
were set back from the street in the midst of flowering gardens. 

As his carriage followed up the long incline of the Cerro, 
Monty’s mind was busy evolving a hundred schemes whereby 
he might contrive to meet the sefiorita. With characteristic 
masculine vanity, he felt that he had created a favourable 
impression. He could scarcely risk approaching her as she 
descended from her victoria. That sort of procedure, in 
these old-world cities, called for daggers and shooting—yet 
that half-smile from her dark eyes haunted him. 

With a start he observed that the victoria was drawing up 
to the curb in front of an old, white, stucco villa, set back 





j , » # net me” / » + rb « , 
adecidéa Span I type, and gowned in dé with 


from the street in a clump of trees and dense shrubbery. 

“Slow up,” he cautioned, leaning forward. The driver 
reined his horse to a crawling walk, and Monty, his gaze 
intent on the carriage ahead, saw the sefiorita close her 
parasol and descend gracefully to the stone block at the curb. 
She turned then and said something to her coachman, and 
at this juncture the dilapidated landau containing Mr. Sims 
came along. 

The sefiorita and her servant turned quickly to regard 
him, and he saw that she was far more lovely than he had 
realized. Yet the look that flashed from her eyes was 
startled. With a swift pirouette she whirled and fled up the 
walk. The door of the villa swung open at her approach, 
and a moment later she was lost from sight. 

In amazement, Monty stared at the green door which had 
closed upon her. Then he glanced slyly at her coachman 
and instantly assured himself that never had he glimpsed 
a more evil face. A dark-skinned Cuban he was, scowling 
under the brim of a disreputable straw hat; and as the 
landau rolled past, Monty experienced an unpleasant sensa- 
tion that the man’s eyes were even then inspecting his back 
for a suitable place to insert a dagger. They drove on in 
silence. Monty dared not look behind. Somehow the ad- 
venture had lost a bit of its zest. 

His ragged, black jehu grinned owlishly over his shoulder. 
“Where now, sar?” he queried 

Mr. Sims cleared his throat. “I say,” he began, “do you, 
by any chance, know who that 
girl is?” 

“Oah, yaas, sar!” drawled the 
driver, in a slithery Jamaican 
dialect. “She ees the Seforita 
Inez Alvarez.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Monty. “She 
is a seforita? Then she’s not 
married. What else do you know 
about her?” 

“She ees va-ry beaut-eeful,” 
drawled the negro. “They call 
her Flor de Havana.” 

“Flower of Havana, beautiful 
name!” murmured the ro 
mantic Mr. Sims. “You 
might turn around now, 
and we'll go back the way 
we came.” 

“T suppose,” he re- 
marked, as they again 
drove past the old white 
villa, “her father is some 
prominent citizen here?” 

“Her father, sar?” 
drawled the black man, 
turning around. “Oah, I 
do not know that she has 
a father.” 

“But isn’t that her 
father’s house ?” 

The jehu grinned owl 
ishly. “Oah no, sar. The 
sehorita has only leeve in 
that house one year.” 

Mr. Sims’ courage had 
returned. “Well, I’m the 
boy that’s going to solve 
the mystery! Monty Sims 
isn’t going to be scared 
out. No, sir!” He tilted 
his panama boldly. “She is 
beautiful,” he added senti 
mentally to himself. “And 
I've got to meet her some 
way! By jove, I'll come 
back here tonight and 
serenade her—” 

At this point his roman- 
tic reveries were inter 
rupted by a clatter of 
hoofs behind him. Both 
he and the driver turned 
hastily in their seats. Com- 
ing after them at a reckless 
gallop was the sefiorita’s 
carriage—empty, save for 
the villainous-looking 
coachman, scowling and 
cracking his whip. With 
some measure of trepida- 
tion, Mr. Sims seized a 
firm grip on his walking 
stick; yet as the victoria 
drew alongside, he was re- 
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lieved to note that the 
lesperate character on 


the box brandished no 
weapon To his utter 
amazement, the fellow’s 


irm shot out, and a 
square white envelope 
fluttered into Monty’s 
hands. He turned it over 
and examined it. There 
was no writing on the 
outside. Then suddenly 
it dawned upon him. A 
message from the sefio 
rita! With a grin of 
anticipation, he tore it 
open, and read, in a 
masculine scrawl “Tf 
you know what is good 
for you, you will leave 
Havana bythe next boat.” 





O YOU followed her,” 
Artie Bangs was say- 
ing, “all the way home ?” 
The romantic Mr 
Sims nodded. “Ah,” he 
sighed, “you should have 


een her! Those eyes, 
those lips!” 
“Those nose!” finished 


the unsentimental Artie 

“Go ahead and be 
ridiculous,” said Monty 
calmly, “I don’t mind 
I’m in love.’ 

“In love!” scoffed his 
friend. “A girl in a 
musical-comedy costume 
comes along and hops 
into a rickety carriage 
You follow ker all the 
way home in the hot sun 
And now you're in love 
with her. Personally, I 
think you’ve got a sun- 
stroke!” 

“Her name,” 
mured Mr. Sims, “is 
Inez. That black cabman 
I had this morning is 
coming back for me at 
eight o'clock. And 
shortly after, I'll be 
under her window ser- 
enading her.” 

“For the love of—say, 
are you crazy?” 

But the romantic Mr 
Sims was striding rapid 
ly away from the table 


mur- 











Moorish arches on the 
four sides. In the center 
of the court a fountain 
splashed softly below a 
square patch of velvety 
night sky. 

Silently his captors 
dropped him on the hard 
stone flagging, and re 
tired, closing the door 
ifter them. The man 
with the pistol, however 
leaned against one of the 
pillars and regarded him 
with an unpleasant scowl 
He was a short, wiry 
Cuban, wearing black 
mustachios and a soiled 
white linen suit. Monty 
fell to cursing himself 
heartily for his fool 
hardiness 

At length a door across 
the patio opened and the 
frustrated serenader saw 
coming toward him Seno 
rita Alvarez, followed 
by a bearded, little fat 
man in a white duck suit 
She was very lovely, in 
her old-fashioned Span 
ish costume, yet as sh: 
advanced, Monty noted 
with a sinking heart that 
the expression on her 
face was one of cold dis 
dain. A few feet away 
she halted and regarded 
him intently. But the 
little fat man approached 
closer, and caressing his 
pointed black’ beard, 
smirked down upon the 
captive. He bent over 
and removed the gag. 

“So, my fine young 
secret-service agent,” he 
said in perfect English, 
“vou are to be our guest 
tonight, eh?” 

Monty stared up at 
him in genuine astonish- 
ment. “ Secret-service 
agent?” 

“Ah!” smiled the fat 
man. “You are pretend 
ing you do not under- 
stand me?” 

“G-good Heavens!” 
cried Monty. “I’m not a 
—secret-service—” 

“Search him, Miguel!” 











interrupted the senorita 





GAIN the dilapidated 
landau climbed the 
incline of the Cerro, and 
this time there was a 
third passenger. He sat 
on the box beside the 
driver, and appeared to 
be a smaller edition of 
the cabby, for in the 
faint light of the moon 
his straw hat seemed 
equally frazzled and his 
shirt quite as tattered. As to the identity of 
this mysterious third passenger, he was a 
young guarachero, a strolling minstrel, hired 
by Mr. Sims for the sum of three pesetas, to 
furnish music for the serenade, and between 
his knees he clutched a large guitar. It was a serene night. 
The crescent moon was high over the tops of the royal 
palms, and there was borne on the breeze distant music 
from a band playing in one of the plazas of the city below. 
At length the driver guided his horse to the curb, and the 
ancient vehicle halted. 

“T don’t stop eegzectly in front of the place, sar,” he 
drawled, turning around in his seat. “Har house ees 
the nex’ one.” 

“Certainly,” nodded Mr. Sims, stepping out. 
here. Boy, come with me.” 

The young guarachero was already down, with his guitar 
under his arm. “This way,” whispered Monty, and, his 
heart thumping beneath his white linen coat, led the way up 
a stretch of side-walk and across a well-kept lawn. 

The residence of the Flower of Havana lay wrapped in 
shadow. There was no light at any of the windows, and so 
dense was the foliage of the trees all about that even the 
moon was obscured. No sign of life was visible within, 
yet as the adventurer and his hired troubadour crept along 
the hedge, there came a sound from the balcony above. A 
door opened, and out upon the balcony stepped a woman. 
Mr. Sims caught his breath and halted. Even in the semi- 
darkness he was able to recognize the Seforita Inez Alvarez. 
oS A black lace mantilla was thrown back from her 
face, and as she leaned against the railing of the balcony, it 
seemed to him that he had never looked upon anything so 
beautiful. Turning, he seized the elbow of his ragged 
guarachero. “Play something,” he whispered. 

The black boy nodded, adjusted his guitar, and played 


“You wait 


Mr. Sims beheld the senorita bend forward. 


the plaintive, thrumming melody of a Cuban love-song 

A moment later Mr. Sims beheld the sefiorita bend for- 
ward. A pattern of moonlight fell through the trees upon 
her, and to his amazement he heard her speak. “Who,” she 
demanded in a soft, accented voice, “who is below?” 

And in the next second the mind of Monty Sims con- 
ceived a Napoleonic coup. “Back to the carriage—you!” 
he whispered sharply, and shoving the guarachero into the 
bushes, snatched his guitar and stepped forth from the 
shadows. In the dim light he presented what he considered 
a most romantic figure, holding the guitar in true serenader’s 
fashion and gazing up sentimentally at her. With a flourish, 
he swept off his panama hat and bowed low. 

At sight of him the sefiorita shrank back, with a fright- 
ened gesture. “You!” 

Before Monty had time to register his disappointment, he 
felt himself seized from behind. Painfully, his feet were 
knocked from under him, the guitar flew out of his 
hands, and in three seconds he was lying on the ground, 
while two men knelt on him, one tying his hands, and 
another forcing a gag into his mouth. A moment later he 
felt himself lifted into the air. Two men were carrying 
him toward the villa, while a third walked ahead; and the 
unfortunate Monty observed with concern that he brandished 
a long, wicked-looking pistol. As they approached, the door 
of the villa swung open, and the strange procession passed 
inside and down a long, dark corridor. Another door opened, 
and the captive found himself in some sort of patio, dimly 
lit by hanging lamps. All about were tropical plants and 
flowers, behind which were rose pink, stuccoed columns with 


A pattern of moonlight fell through the trees upon her, 
and to his amazement he heard her speak. “Who,” she demanded in a soft voice, “‘who is below?” go 


sharply, and as the man 
with the pistol knelt to 
through his pockets 
she turned. “Who,” she 
said to Monty, “do you 
claim to be?” 
“Claim?” he echoed 
“T don’t claim to be any 
body! My name is Sims 
I live in Chicago, and if 
you don’t belive it, call 
up my hotel—” 
“Here,” interposed the Cuban who was 
searching him, “ees som’ cards weeth the name 
‘M. F. H. Sims’ 
“Is there any other evidence, Miguel?” de- 
manded the fat man. 

“Nothing,” said Miguel, “except som’ ceegarettes and five 
ten-dollar bills.” 

“JT,” said the fat man, stretching forth a ready hand, “shall 
take the ten-dollar bills—you may keep the cigarettes. Now 
then,” he went on, “since it is obvious that you are not, as 
we feared, a representative of the secret service, can you 
tell us why your actions were so suspicious? This morning 
you deliberately followed the sefiorita to this house. Tonight 
you return. Despite our message warning you to leave—you 
return. Why? What is it you want here?” 

“T think perhaps I understand,” said the sefiorita, with an 
enigmatic smile. “My friends—a word with you.” She 
crooked a finger at her companions, and the three withdrew 
to the fountain and held a whispered conversation. At 
length they approached him once more, and Monty ob- 
served with relief that their expressions no longer showed 
distrust. 

“Sefior,” began the fat man, rubbing his hands, “tonight 
you have stumbled in upon a most unusual situation. We 
are now convinced that you are telling the truth, that you 
are not a secret-service agent—and therefore we are inclined 
to give you a chance. What will happen to you lies within 
your own hands. If you agree to help us, you will be freed 
and permitted to accompany us. If not,”—he shrugged his 
fat shoulders,—“‘you will remain here and take a chance 
that someone will let you out tomorrow. We—shall not 
be here.” 

“It is a long story,” 
accented voice, “and you 


went on the sefiorita, in a silky, 
{Turn to page 50] 
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Hi N 1 plall 

unlettered man 

makes the a 
tounding claim that hi 
type of Christianity 1 
that of Christ Himself 
and denies the historic 
types as “vain relig 
ions, spotted by the 
world,” either he is an 
other zealot added to 
the already numerous 
tribe, or a_ true uc 
cessor of the Apo tles 
The Faith to whicl 
this man _ referred, 
though only measurably 
practiced, has been fer- 
vently believed tor 
nearly two thousand 





years Upon what 
rrounds did he base hi 
extraordinary claim ? 


The answer is best be 
gun with a recital of 
the outstanding event 
and facts of his life and 
character 

George Fox, founder 
of the _ Society of 
Friends, who was born 
in 1624 and died in 
16091 was the son ol 
Christopher Fox, a Pur 
itan weaver in moder 
ite circumstances, hail 
ing from the county of 
Leicestershire in mid 
England The Foxes Th: pi 
intended their son, é 
George, for the Angli 
can ministry, and until 
persuaded to the con 
trary, he favored their 





intention. His early ed 
ucation Was meagre 


enough, but his illit 
eracy has been exag 
gerated. Apprenticed to 
a shoemaker of Not 
tingham, he became 
his master’s trusted 


was as good as his bond 
in a bargain. In_ the 
early summer of 164 
when Fox was nineteen 
he went to a country 
fair, where his cousin 


Bradford initiated him g lden-tongued orator clothed in s¢ It raiment, 710 polished theologian, who 











the surrounding dark 
ness. He drew from 
the fountain of Divine 
Affection a steady 
stream of love for God 
and mankind. Thus in 
the dawn of his man 
hood, Fox leapt at a 
bound to a high plane 
of existence, and he 
carried to the grave, 
untarnished and unim- 
paired, the plenitude of 
religious power which 
had so marvelously be- 
come his own. Neither 
life nor death was suf- 
fered to blot one gleam 
of this heavenly vision 
from his memory. Its 
illumination grew as 
his strange career un- 
folded. He was hence- 
forth sensible of a mis- 
sion to his _ fellows 
which at once became 
permanent, and_ re- 
mained an inseparable 
part of his nature. 

In reviewing this ex 
traordinary elevation 
from one state of be 
ing to another and a 
superior state, it must 
not be forgotten that 
Fox was a great Chris 
tian who was also a 














esent need of mankind is a baptism of the light and love which saturated the inmost being of Fox 


By THE REVEREND S. PARKES CADMAN 


agent, whose “verily PRESIDENT OF THE FEDERAL CounciL oF CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAURICE BOWER 


“What went ve out into the wilderness to see?” Like Fohn of old, it was no 


great Englishman. He 
belonged by blood to a 
race whose pieties have 
seldom been divorced 
from sound sense or 
from ethical conduct 
His accepted test con- 
cerning theories or vis 
itations was not what 
could be said for or 
against them, but how 
they operated. The 
mystical raptures of 
which he was accused 
were closely related to 
the affairs of the home, 
the market and the 
street. He economized 
his ecstasies in behalf 
of justice, peace and 
brotherhood among 
men. What he did do 
was to translate the es- 


po ae , she Plainty preached the burning Word of God up and down the country roads, in fields cence of these stirring 
the serious youth held and in quarries, but a man of rough, plain dress and plainer speech, albeit sreedlenge:| - pn ger 
drink a Bena ~ Figen ennobled by the dignity of divine humility. Such a man was George Fox— of oncoming _genera- 
Ti ee saint, confessor, evangelist and founder of the great Society of Friends, once a hos — > 
owe he ult wealtt called in derision, “Ouakers’’; the leader whose teachings inspired William dividing line between 
credit and reputatior bs 2 two venerable systems 


forsook the carouser 
and spent that night ir 
penitence and prayer 
Then and there he ex 
perienced a change of 
heart which 1 

transformed his li 


} 
but called him to 








vine vocation, ind 
one that severed | 
from all existing 30 
ciation T call he i 
itly obeyed in the onth of 
septs nber, 164 
One is reminded of 
Paul’s conversion on the 
to Damascus; of St. Francis’ 
beautiful vision at Assisi; of John Wesley's wonderful vigil 
One has but to read the solemn and convincing asservations 


of St. Paul; of St. Francis, of Fox, or of Wesley, to be made 
aware that their change was far more than a merely hectic 
rofound spiritual reality. The 





emotion; nothing I 
words of Fox have echoed in countless hearts which knew 
their inmost meaning. His regeneration, for such it was, 
should not be confused with the impu under which Car 


Pp Cs. Fohn Greenleaf I} hittier. In th 
spiritual leaders discusses the contribution of George Fox to our heritage. 


So he paid his shot Penn, and whose spirit still breathes in the verse of our American Quaker 





lyle renounced the Calvanism of his ancestors. It signified a 
far deeper movement of the soul. It was pre-eminently an 
overwhelming experience; a veritable religious cataclysm. He 
yielded his entire being to “the expulsive power of a new 
affectior He was no longer compelled to rest his case as a 
Christian upon dogma, or upon any solely human authority. 
“The it within,” which became the secret strength and 
the watchword of his disciples, burned brightly in him amid 








is vital article, one of America’s great 


when he fled from his 

gay companions of the 
tavern. He left behind 

every other religious 
body, and boldly re- 
turned to what he con- 
tended, not without 
good reasons, was the 
undefiled revelation of 

Jesus Christ. The grace 

thus received conferred 

on Fox no _ flawless 
excellence. But it endowed 
him with a vigilance, a reso- 
lution, a wisdom and a fear- 
lessness characteristic of all 
saints—Catholic or Protestant. 
Voltaire’s cynical remark 
that it was “high time to substitute conventional Christianity 
by the religion of Jesus,” was anticipated. In a naticn torn 
asunder by civil war and its subsequent bitterness he launched 
as soulful and blessed an enterprise as Saint Theresa herself 
could have desired. Turning southward from the Midland 
shores, he disappeared for nine months; after which he 
moved on to Barnet, in the neighborhood of London. Dur- 
ing a brief visit to the metropolis, upon hearing that his 
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relatives were disturbed by his absence, he returned home 
They wished him to forsake his wanderings, marry, and 
settle down to the prosaic course of a merchant. Some mili- 
tant acquaintance urged him to join Cromwell’s army, and 
fight for Puritanism’s conquest of the British Crown. Heed- 
less of these counsels, he forsook his ancestral Church, and 
retired to the fields and orchards, where he studied the Bible, 
and after an interval of several years, in 1648 engaged in 
public speech. His speech was as novel as his dress. Discard- 
ing all complimentary titles and phrases, he restricted his 
address to the “Yea” and “Nay”; the “Thee” and “Thou” of 
the Bible; refused to take the oath, wore his hat in Church, 
and put on leathern breeches. He was willing to be reckoned 
a fool for the sake of the Carpenter of Nazareth, in whose 
Name he despised the lace ruffles, embroidered garments, 
sumptuous apparel and jewelry sported by nearly all pro- 
fessed Christians of the time who could procure them. 
Persecution was inevitable; in 1649, when he was twenty- 
five, he was first imprisoned at Nottingham, and after that 
date he came to know numerous foul and noisome dungeons 
of the day. The list of his disciples grew amazingly. Like 
primitive Christianity, this revival, perhaps its nearest mod- 
ern counterpart, flourished upon scourgings, jailings and the 
unlicensed fury of the mob. The happy designation of 
“Friends,” the proper name of the new communion, was 
abbreviated from “Friends of Truth,” its original form. Their 
popular nickname was fastened on them at Derby in 1650, 
when a local magistrate, whom Fox bade tremble at the Word 
of the Lord, retorted that the prophet was a “Quaker.” The 
term thus applied stuck, and was quoted in the Journal of 
the House of Commons four years later. But neither vio- 
lence nor satire could arrest the crusade. Elizabeth Hooten, 
one of Fox’s first converts, became a preacher. Adherents 
multiplied by thousands. Nonconformists and Anglicans alike 
found relief for their passional forces in the sweeping en- 
thusiasm encompassing 
this renewal of original 
Christianity. His disci- 


vided with a fool-proof universe. They realized that life is 
no junket for cake-eaters and lovers of luxury. Those who 
were weary of prosaic aridity in religion; who were sick of 
political Puritanism and of arrogant Anglicanism, found in 
these intimates of Jesus a welcome relief. Their high calm 
peace rose confidently above the strife of tongues and par- 
ties; above error and confusion. 

And, in all the subsequent years the “Light” within them 
has not been put out. Their Communion has escaped the 
dismal fate that befell so many previous efforts to be deaf to 
the earthquake and the tempest, and to heed nothing but the 
still small voice which is God's vicar in the breast. It would 
be fulsome to declare that these elect people have always 
avoided the snares of the world, or remained immune to its 
beggarly opiates. But it is entirely within the mark to assert 
that no other group of Christians, except perhaps the first 
friars and the itinerant Methodist preachers, has eclipsed the 
Friends in religious resistance power. The principal reason 
fér this fidelity was their inmost consciousness of the Divine 
Presence. A second reason was their steadfast love for 
humanity as it is. 

Fox revelled in his fellows almost as much as he craved 
intervals of solitude. The high, the low, the rich, the poor, 
the ignorant even more than the cultured, were his provender. 
He browsed on his hearers, and fitted his moods to theirs. 
When they raged, he subdued them; when they were apathetic, 
he aroused them. His zeal was not always according to knowl- 
edge. But it was imbued with that mystical grace and charm 
which mere culture neither gives nor takes away. It carried 
him over the top, into the realm of ineffable peace and blessing. 

The helpless, the desolate, the sad and lonely—to say noth- 
ing of the vicious and the depraved—for three hundred 
years past have basked in the light that broke on them from 
the dreams of Fox. Some of us may regret, as I do, that he 
did not observe the Sacraments of Baptism and of the 
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one of the first Societies of Friends on Long Island. The 
gray weather-beaten boards of this plain, unpretentious 
structure remind one of the crusades nourished within its 
humble confines. Near at hand is a memorial stone with 
this inscription: 
“Here Stood 
The Fox Oaks 
Beneath Whose Branches 
George Fox 
Founder of the Society of Friends 
Preached 
June 7th 1672 
Simple enough, in all conscience! nevertheless it thrilled me 
more than do the elaborate monuments of famous princes 
and warriors. I visualized the man himself, a prophet and a 
saint; in, but, not of the world; a wanderer for its Redeem- 
er’s sake to its farthest known western boundaries. 

Like the Jesuit missionaries of the Canadian wilderness 
and the American river valleys, he “preached,” heralding 
the Christ of the Holy Rood. He was content to leave the 
bounteous harvest of his sowing for after generations to 
reap. Others upon whom the powers that we have showered 
rewards, explored, colonised and fought for us. Fox, like 
the rest of Heaven’s Ambassadors, came with no armed 
might, and left behind him no wreckage of hearts and homes. 
He was absolutely certain that the Word he scattered carried 
in its seed the eternal welfare of his fellow-men. The out 
come has vindicated his certitude in those beneficial reforms 
with which the Friends are honorably identified. Bruial 
penal codes and filthy prisons have been purified. Mission- 
aries have been sent out to all non-Christian lands, slavery 
is abolished, clemency takes humanitarianism as the basis of 
legislation. Idolators, pharisees and chauvinists may protest 
that Fox was a dreamer of dreams. The silencing reply is that 
these improvements are no dreams. 


” 


The Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania is an- 
other enduring witness 





pline of silence, and the 
spreading network of 
his orderly assemblies, 
dependent upon the 
Spirit’s inspiration 
rather than upon rhet- 
oric, bred in the 
stricter Quakers an aus 
terity resembling that 
of the Trappist Fathers 

In the _ organizing 
process Fox was ad- 
vantaged by his wife, 
Margaret Fell. Their 
residence became the 
headquarters of the 
traveling evangelists, 
thirty of whom tra- 
versed the island king- 
dom in 1653, and sixty 
in the following year. 
Throughout the stormy 
interval between 1660, 
and the Act of Tolera- 
tion passed in 1698, the 
Friends serenely held 
their way and added to 
their numbers. “When 
the preachers were car- 
ried to prison, the peo- 
ple met in silence: the 
lawyers were puzzled 
to prove such meetings 
illegal. The meeting 
places were nailed up 
or demolished; they as- 
sembled outside or 
amid the ruins. At 
Reading in 1664 and 
Bristol in 1682, nearly 
all the adult members 
were thrown into jail, 
whereupon the meet- 
ings were punctually 
kept by the children.” 
These daring ventures, 
made in the teeth of a 
tyrannical State, read 
like a chapter from the 








to Fox. Those who put 
their trust in physical 
force as a necessity of 
the political State can 
not easily evade the 
story of Pennsylvania's 
pacific foundation. De- 
spite Macaulay’s as- 
persion of William 
Penn, he stands out as 
the personal link be- 
tween the lonely wan- 
derer who preached at 
Flushing in 1672, and 
the real greatness of 
our Republic in 1925. 

Space forbids the 
mention of those mighty 
Friends—the Frys and 
Gurneys, of Elder 
Hicks and John Green- 
leaf Whittier. Their 
triumphs in the spirit 
of their sole Captain, 
Christ, are familiar to 
all. Shall those triumphs 
be relegated to the 
past; or else ascribed to 
‘persons whose genius 
for unadulterated love 
and trust is ‘said to 
have been phenome- 
nal, and therefore im- 
possible of our emula- 
tion? The answer and 
its consequences are 
with ourselves. Now, as 
ever, we select our own 
destiny as individuals 
and as a nation. Leav- 
ing aside the personal 
issue, consider the state- 
ment of the late Vis- 
count Morley, that dur- 
ing his lengthy tenure 
as a Minister of the 
Crown, he never heard 
any discussion of poli- 
tics in the Cabinet of 











Book of Acts. In truth, 


Fox did little else than He drew from the fountain of Divine Affection a steady stream 


expound and apply the 

principles of primitive 

Christianity. A Christ- 

likeness in word and 

deed as novel as it was 

blessed was speedily as- 

sociated with these “Friends” 

of God and man. Lettered 

statesmen and eloquent clerics 

were compelled to contem- 

plate again the religion of 

Jesus, and how it surpassed 

the religion about Jesus. In an age destitute of sincerity 
and earnestness among the polite; rife with bigotry and op- 
pression among the pious; plagued with mutually antago- 
nistic creeds and doctrines; an age: whose very merits were of 
the earth, earthly, Fox raised a standard of Scriptural Chris- 
tianity to which seekers after God of all ranks and conditions 
could rally. His followers spurned the idle notion that they 
were on earth to be pleased, petted, cajoled, or to be pro- 





Great Britain from the 





Eucharist. Neither did his latest successor, General William 
Booth, of the Salvation Army. But the edge of criticism is 
dulled when one recalls the vast and incalculable benefits. 
After all, the thing that matters most about the sun is not 
its spots, but its life-giving heat and radiance. 

These comments were enforced upon me during the month 
of May 1925, when I visited the beautiful suburb of Flush- 
ing, and looked upon the venerable little Meeting House of 


of love for God and mankind 


standpoint of George 
Fox, which is the na- 
tively Christian stand- 
point. If this be true 
of the enlightened gov- 
ernment of that coun 
try, what is to be 
imagined of other and less 
fortunate countries? Is it sur- 
prising that the continents of 
Europe and Asia welter in a 
chaos of hate and dread? Or 
that these passions inspire the 
reprisals which jeopardize civilization? The present crucial 
need of mankind is a baptism of the light and love which 
saturated the inmost being of Fox. Nor are we without signs 
of its imminence. 

Marie Francoise Therese Martin, a French girl born a 
late as January 2, 1875, exemplified the truth and produced 
the fruits which we have seen in Fox. She became a nun 
of the Carmelite order when only {Turn to page 48) 
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EASY MONEY 


By BESS STREETER ALDRICH 


HE exchequer of the 
Newsome household 
had been low in coin 
of the realm all year. Fi 
nancial depression, that 
aftermath of a war-wracked 
world, had spread like the 
circling ripples of a wave to 
the most remote little house 
on the outskirts of the tiniest 
village in the last country 
to enter the conflict 
One of the undulations 
had struck the Newsome 
home Money was tight, 
tighter than the bark on a 
tree Will Newsome had 
plenty of law work but pay 
was slow. In the settlement 
of more than one estate he 
had found that he would be 
compelled to wait for the 
selling of the land before he 
could collect his fees. And 
land was not moving. So he 
had taken interest-bearing 
notes, and even a mortgage 
or two in payment. But a 
family of growing young- 
Sters cannot eat notes nor 
have their clothes made out 
of mortgages 
“Keep the family expenses 
down to bedrock,” Will had 
prescribed. “We can do 
without a lot of things if 
we make up our minds to 
it. If we can just manage 
to live on our actual cash 
we'll have a fine sum coming 








to us when the depression 
over.” 
So Grace Newsome had 
gone back to. the ame 


stringent planning she had 
employed in the first year 
of her married life She 
turned her blue © silk, 
made Junior and Bennie 
ome shirts out of an old 
dress, and sewed rags for a 
bathroom rug Will con 
ducted himself with equal 
nobility of soul. He had his 
old suit cleaned and his hat 
blocked 

For a long time Grace 
treated the whole thing a 
though it were a joke. A 
warm little feeling of su 
cess possessed her at her 
accomplishments. “You'd 
never guess that I made th 
baby’s petticoat out of an | 


x 
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maybe if she had an in 








come of her own like 
Mrs. T. B. Johnson—Mrs 
T. B. had often referred to 
that income, giving the im- 
pression that it was inherited 
from a noble ancestor. Grace 
Newsome had no income of 
her own from any source, 
artistocratic or plebeian 
“What’s mine is yours!” 
Will had said once in a dim 
and distant past. And 
Grace had taken him at his 
word, using the checking 
account as she had seen fit 
If she and the checking ac- 
count were on stiff and un- 
friendly terms at present, 
there were only the exigen- 
cies of the times to blame 

After that tiresome shop- 
ping trip, she felt a wild 
desire to throw economy to 
the winds and launch out on 
a regular buying spree. So 
many things in the house 
needed replenishing, from 
the bent pancake turner to 
the old living-room furni- 
ture. And that personal in- 
come of Mrs. Johnson’s 
stuck like a bone in her 
throat. If she herself only 
had one which would bear 
no relation to the family 
treasury! So, having initia- 
tive and energy, those two 
fruitful partners, she cast 
about to find a way of mak- 
ing an income of her own 
Surely there was something 
she could do within the four 
walls of her home that 
would make her famous. 
With fame came _ wealth 
What was it that some- 
body . . . . Emerson may- 
be . . . had said about the 
public making a pathway to 
you even though you built 
your hut in a forest? 
Figuratively bound by a 
thousand strands in the 
heart of the forest, what 
could she, a mother and 
housekeeper, do to cause the 
pathway to become a real- 
ity? Mrs. T. B. Johnson 
had a_ creed which she 
studied zealously, quoted 
fluently, lived religiously; 
that whatever you willed to 
| do, you could do. Very well, 

















old white dress and her - ——— +S <== 


crocheted bonnet,” she 
would report to her liege 
lord. Or, “would you dream 
this apron was made from 
the tail of-that old dres 
shirt of yours?” 

“That’s good!” Will would com 
mend. “It’s what the whole coun 
try need to get back to 
first principles. If we'd all live like 
the pioneers for awhile the whol 


ut gloriously.” 


nation would pull o 

But it is hard for a family in a 
comfortable house with modern conveniences to imagine 
it is living in a log cabin or a 1 shanty As time went on 
there grew demands for many things for which the average 


i l 
pioneer had no need: tent hoes . a basket ball 


piano lessons silk stockings The requirements 


of a family of five are as the sands of the sea 

All winter long Grace cheerfully kept up her thrifty admin 
istration. But when spring came and the warm weather 
nade inroads upon her strength, her interest in the economy 
game waned perceptibly. And then, on a warm, moist day 
in March, she went to Chicago—she went shopping with 
Mrs. T. B. Johnson—and economy was no longer a joke 





Going shopping with a wealthier friend is sunken reef on 














which many a woman has steered her financial bark, watched 
it spring a leak, founder and go down. Grace made a 
genuine business of her shopping. She whisked around 
breathlessly among the stores with special partiality to 
basements; pricing, comparing, planning, matching. By the 
time she met Mrs. Johnson at the designated tea-room, she 
was hot and tired. The childless Mrs. Johnson, cool and 
unperturbed, had purchased two gowns, a hat, gloves, and 
some dainty lingerie under the same expensive roof. Of 
Grace’s exhaustion, she said complacently: “I won’t take all 
that trouble running around for anybody. If you count 
your time, you've spent a great deal more than you think.” 

It was true, thought Grace in discouragement. Well, 


she, Grace Newsome of the 
town of West Vale, willed 
to make a large sum of 
money right under her own 

roof! 
She went at it clear-head- 
edly, systematically. What 
had other people done? Written 
fiction for one thing. Many a 
famous writer had begun that 
way. She had read of one who had 
learned to run a typewriter with 
her baby in her lap. “Only if it 
had been my baby,” thought 
Grace, “she’d have been on the typewriter.” Yes, she would 
write stories. It was easy work and the pay was good. With a 
warm little feeling of elation over her decision she visioned 
the future headlines in a magazine: THE SOUL OF SARAH, 

BY GRACE NEWSOME. 

She could scarcely wait to get the housework done. When 
the last dishtowel was hung up she took a bath, and put 
on clean clothes, approaching the altar of the Muse without 
stain or blemish, as it were. She wrote her title and waited 
a few minutes for Inspiration—that mysterious and in- 
visible litterateur who is supposed to write stories and poems 
so freely for all its devotees—to come to her aid. It was very 
slow in answering her summons. In fact, it did not come 
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it all. She sat looking out into the yard where a soft little 
ifternoon breeze whispered of coming lilacs and plum blos- 
soms. The soul of Sarah waited as patiently as did the 
mind of Grace Newsome. 

After several attempts, she grew impatient. Without wait- 
ng longer for the sluggish Muse, she wrote her first pages. 
When they were finished she felt as tired as though she 
had washed 

For several days she worked secretly on her masterpiece. 
At the end of that time she read it to Will. “Will, don’t 
you think it’s pretty good?” “Pretty good,” Will said cheer- 
fully. And Grace did not speak to him for an hour. 

She sent the story to a magazine. Like a fluttering dove, 
and not entirely leafless, it came back to its haven. A 
letter accompanied it: “We regret to 
tell you that this is not a story at 
ill. It is a series of anecdotes. 

However, it is written in a way 








Bennie was skeptical. “That snake stickin’ out its tongue 
at the man that’s sweatin’.” 
“Don’t you see, Bennie? It’s python and perspiration.” 
The more she looked at it the more there was in it. From a 
casual half-interest she began to write down the words. For 
a while she did it in her bedroom, slyly, dreading Will’s 
laughter. But one cannot cut oneself off from a family for 
any great length of time, so it was not long until she had 
come out in the open 
“Do you suppose it’s a reliable firm?” she wanted to know 
“Sure, it’s reliable,” Will affirmed. “And a_ perfectly 
legitimate way of advertising.” P 
“But how can they afford to give away several thousand 
dollars just for prizes like this?” 





For herself she could think of nothing more enjoyable than 
to heave the stocking bag and its entire contents into the 
furnace, and buy new ones all round. She bought five 
dollars worth of polish—ten bottles. The whole family sur- 
veyed them standing in a shining, cherry-colored row. 

“It seems an awiul lot,” Junior said 

“Let’s try it on lettuce,” Will suggested, “or maybe it 
would lubricate the car.” 

“No, the boys can sell it,’ Grace settled the discussion. 
“Only I wouldn’t want a soul in town to know it was my 
doing. I'll not send them around with it until June the first, 
the day the prizes are awarded.” 

From a half-careless way of picking out the words, Grace 
soon settled down into super-seriousness concerning it. She 
commenced a systematic reading of 
the dictionary. Anyone who has 
taken this course of light reading 
knows that there are one hundred 
and eighty-nine pages of exceedingly 








which makes us feel that you might 

be able to do something if you | 
would go into the technical struc- 
ture of story work.” 

“Technical!” she said in amaze- 
ment to Will. “Whoever dreamed 
that there was any technical con- 
struction to a story. I thought when 
popular writers wrote they just sat 
down and wrote. It looks so easy, 
like it just rolled off their pens.” 

“Well, a brief for the Supreme 
Court reads as though it just rolled 
out of your brain,” was Will’s dry 
comment. “But I’ve noticed it took 
weeks of digging before it was ready 
to roll.” 

If it took actual skill before one 
could dash off a story, there was 
another opening less arduous: photo- 
play work. Some people said you 
didn’t even have to have an educa- 
tion to do it. Of course if you had 
one you couldn’t just shed it like a 
toad’s skin. Action was all that was 
needed in a photoplay. And once, a 
woman received ten thousand dollars 
for a scenario! 

So, hope springing eternal, Grace 
Newsome proceeded to steal mo- 
ments from the housework to con- 
struct a play that would move. It 
moved all right. There was as much 
action in it as a skiing party. With 
all the agility of a mountain goat it 
jumped from the crag of one situa- 
tion to another. With less originality 
than poetic fervor, although some- 
what dubious over the length of the 
title in electric signs, she called it 
“Across the Sands O’ Dee.” To 
which a facetious photoplay editor 
made leisurely but pointed reply: 
“Across the Sands O’ Dee isn’t good 
enough to get across.” It was hor- 
ribly trying this attempt to 

f Preaching better 





become famous. 
sermons or making better mouse- 
traps in the forest is slow and 
tedious business. 

As usual, Grace turned to Will for 
comfort. “Why couldn’t either of 
those things of mine have been suc- 
cessful when I wanted the money so 
badly ?” 

Will’s philosophy was generally as 
sound as it was cheerful. “I have 
a notion that people who do those 
things successfully don’t do them 
with their minds on the money, but 
‘for the joy of the working’ as 
Kipling says.” 








fine print devoted to the letter 
“P.” Slowly she read down the 
columns following a careful forefinger. 

Day after day she pored over Mr 
Webster's best seller. Her eyes took 
on a glassy stare as she went about 
thinking of the words. She greeted 
Will upon his return from the office 
with: “Will, I know what that 
thing is that looks like a bone on 
the end of a rope. It’s a pogamog- 
gan.” Or, “Will, did you know your 
thumb was a pollex?” On a stormy 
evening she greeted her rain-soaked 
spouse, not with words of concern, 
but with: “Will, I found a lot of 
new ones today: puffs, in that 
womans’ hair, pimples on the man’s 
face, and that wheel is a pinion.” 
She woke in the night. “The top of 
that building is a pinnacle,” she 
suddenly thought, and got out of 
bed to write it down. Where she 
used to give Will a cheery “good- 
morning,” she now said, “Picket, 
Will—that fence is a picket. Why 
didn’t I have the wit to think of 
it before ?” 

Will was gone a great deal eve- 
nings. Time was when Grace would 
have asked for and been concerned 
over the cause, but now she gave 
it scarcely a thought. She neglected 
her neighbors even while vaguely 
wondering why none of them came 
in to see her. She was intensely 
interested, vitally engrossed. The 
picture puzzle became an obsession 
with her. Beside the number of ob- 
jects in the Packer Polish Prize 
Picture, all other work was mechani- 
cal, unmeaning. “Children, clear the 
table,” she would say. “It’s your 
turn, Junior. Mother wants to get 
right to work on the puzzle. Don’t 
sit there! Will, look at him just 
sitting there!” 

To which Will would respond 
blithely : 

“The prize is a thousand plunks, 

And the least but one. 
But the light of the whole day dies 
With a sitting son.” 

Grace would pay no attention to 
his jocoseness. She would be deep 
in the pursuit of the elusive “P.” 

As time went on, whenever she 
ran up town on errands, she saw 
things with the eye of the hunter 
after its prey. Objects stood out of 
the landscape as though scarlet- 














Two of the ways of earning — 








hued: porches, posts, people, pigeons. 








money now seemed gone. But 

Grace Newsome’s determination was 

not. In the next few weeks she 
scanned the magazines for prize lists, 

and in consequence composed the 

words of a song, wrote a limerick 

for a razor, a slogan for a newly 
developed town, and a set of verses 

about face powder. With each successive 
failure she became more determined to do 
something which would bring her in cold, 
hard cash. 

And then she picked up a newspaper 
and saw Opportunity not only beckoning to 
her, but waving its arms wildly. There was 
a picture of a heterogeneous collection of objects, and people 
doing outlandish things. The announcement said that the per- 
son naming the largest number of objects which began with 
the letter “P” would receive the modest sum of one thousand 
dollars, the one next highest five hundred, and in gradually 
diminishing ratio, to a lone dollar. One had to buy a little 
furniture polish—Packer’s Priceless Polish—but that was 
a mere bagatelle. 

Grace stood looking at the picture. There were a dozen 
objects at first glance: peaches, pears, a priest, a papoose. 
The whole thing was as plain as the nose on her face. She 
called the children and showed them. 

“Pooh! I can see something that don’t begin with ‘P’.” 


seriousness concerning it. She commenced a 


é 


“Oh,” he replied, “I guess they can afford it all right when 
sixty-five thousand women will buy polish. Men don’t go 
in for that sort of thing. It’s the women who always bite.” 

There was a list of people who had won prizes from the 
same company once before. Grace picked out a name at 
random and wrote. The answer was as satisfactory as it was 
brief and illiterate. “You bet I got the money it shure come 
in handy. Maria Toombs.” 

That settled it. A thousand dollars would look as good to 
Grace as it had to Maria. She shut her eyes and let her 
mind soar away on a magic carpet to the land of her 
heart’s desire. She would get Will a new suit, Junior a 
cornet, Bennie a trombone, and the baby a lovely new swing. 


Unconsciously she began cooking 


From a half careless way of picking out the words, Grace soon settled down into super- things which came in the list: 
systematic reading of the dictionary. 


prunes, pancakes, and, though the 
family en masse cordially detested 
the dish, parsnips. 

The children took it like a 
disease. It was as though, lacking 
vaccination, the scourge swept 

through the family. Junior rushed in wildly 
with: “Mamma, where are you? Our 
teacher said piet was another name for 
magpie. There’s a piet in the picture.” 
Even Bennie, with the blood trickling 
gruesomely from a cut foot, had presence of 
mind to sob: “I did it on the pitchfork 
Have you got p-pitchfork on your list?” Only Will remained 
unscathed, inoculated, germ-proof. 

On the whole the family suffered from the intrusion of the 
puzzle. Gastronomically speaking, they led a scrambled-egg 
existence. There was a hasty slant on the appearance of the 
rooms. The boys had a half-washed, slouchy look. But even 
while wholly-cognizant, half-ashamed of the loose flying 
ends, Grace sensed a glamour over the little house. June 
the first! 

The list was finished. Not a foreign verb nor an alien 
adjective intruded itself. “Will, I have two hundred and 
fifty-six objects. I’ve read the dictionary twice. There isn’t 
a mistake. From ‘pa’ to ‘pyxsis’ {Turn to page 72] 
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RUDENCE was fif 
teen when she fell 
in love with the 


Play-actor 

The Play-actor with 
whom Prudence fell in 
love was a man whom 
for the purposes of this 
story, we will call Andrew 
Arlington. He had the 
profile of a Greek god, the 
figure of an Adonis, and 
a voice that made her 
silly, little heart turn over 
in ecstasy the first time 
she heard it 

They were selling pic 
ture postcards of him in 
the pit where Prudence 
and the frivolous cousin 
who had taken her to the 
matinée of “The Broken 
Heart,” sat, and Prudence 
bought four of them 
each one different 

That was the first time 
she saw him, but it was 
by no means the last 
From that day she took 
to hoarding her pocket 
money, that she might go 
and see him at whatever 
theatre he chanced to be 
acting. Once, she was suf 
ficiently indiscreet to wait 
an hour outside the stage 
door, together with an 
other half-dozen _ senti 
mental enthusiasts, to see 
him come out 

She had imagined that 
he would appear in a fur 
lined coat and drive away 
in a coach and _ four 
straight to Buckingham 
Palace to dine with the 
King. But to her amaze 
ment, when he appeared, 
he wore a very ordinary 
and rather shabby rain 
coat. In fact, he looked a 
very ordinary, embarrassed 
young man when he saw 
the waiting group of senti 
mentalists; and with an 
incoherent mutter, he fled 
down the muddy back 
street behind the theatre 

Prudence had fifteen 
photographs of her hero 
by this time, carefully ar 
ranged in a postcard al- 
bum. It was her most 





she said. “They write for 
his photograph and for 
his autograph, and to tell 
him they love him.” 

Prudence’s face flushed 
crimson.“I wouldn’t dare !” 
she breathed. 

“Pooh!” Polly looked 
contemptuous. “He likes 
it. All actors do,” she as- 
serted. 

She shut the precious al- 
bum with a slam and 
pushed it from her. “I’m 
going to bed,” she pro- 
nounced. “Good-night. And 
pleasant dreams of the 
beautiful Andrew.” 

Prudence put the book 
carefully away, and crept 
into bed, but she was too 
excited and wide awake 
to sleep. 

She took two days in 
which to make up her 
mind, and then one after- 
noon, she composed the 
following epistle: 


“Dear Mr. Arlington, 

I don’t know what 
you will think of me for 
daring to write to you, 
and I am not sure even 
now that I shall dare to 
post it, but if I do, and 
you ever read it, don’t be 
angry, because I think you 
are the most beautiful 
man I have ever seen, and 
I love you. I’ve _ got 
twenty-five photographs 
of you, and I save up my 
pocket-money every month 
to buy a seat in the pit 
and see you act. I’m fif- 
teen, and I haven’t got 
red hair. I tell you this be- 
cause I know you don’t 
like red _ hair. Please, 
Mr. Arlington, will you 
write to me? There’s noth- 
ing in all the world I 
want so much as a letter 
from you. 

Prudence Varrell.” 


She kept the letter a 
day before she dared post 
it. Then, after dark, she 
let herself out of the side 
door, ran down the road 














hatless, and dropped it 





cherished possession, never 
shown except to her closest 
girl friend 

That friend, Polly, who 
was two years older than 
Prudence, had arrived at 
the affectation of prefer 
men to Adon 
ises. “I love ugly men,” 
she informed Prudence one 
night, over their usual 
brushing confidences. “I like 
i man with a cruel mouth that 
huts like a steel trap when he’s 
a and brows that are 
always frowning. He must be 
r very rude. It’s so adorably manly.” 
And then Polly asked “What sort of a man do you like 
best ?” 


ring “ugly” 


hair 


ide too 


“Like Andrew Arlington,” said Prudence promptly, and 
blushed 

Polly turned up her nose. “Pooh! He’s so effeminate.” 

“He’s a perfect darling,” Prudence protested hotly. “The 
latest photograph of him, taken in a cricketing shirt and no 
collar, is the most wonderful thing.’ 
Polly tore i tangle out of her hair “Let’s look,” she said 
briefly 


Prudence climbed down from the bed and obediently 





fetched the postcard album She opened it reverently. 

She turned the pages with tender fingers, one by one, and 
the handsome eyes of dozens of Andrew Arlingtons stared 
up at them. 

Polly looked them all over with critical eyes. She had once 
adored Andrew herself, but her adoration had been cured 
when she had read in an interview that he disliked red- 
haired women—her own hair being of that brilliant hue. 
“Have you written to him?” she asked suddenly. 

“Written to him?” gasped Prudence. Such a bold thought 
had never entered her head. 

Polly shrugged her shoulders. “I'll bet lots of girls do,” 


into a pillar-box in the 
wall. 

Once it had been swal- 
lowed up by the box she 
was frightened. Suppose 
anyone found out! Her 
mother or father! 

Suppose they discovered 
that she had dared to 
write to an actor! 

Prudence spent two 

sleepless nights. Then, on the 
third morning when she went 
down to breakfast there was a 
letter addressed to her lyirg with 
her father’s mail on the hall- 
table. Prudence extricated it from the rest and fled back to 
her room to read: 


“Mr. Andrew Arlington presents his compliments to 
Miss Prudence Varrell, and begs to thank her very much for 
her letter. He encloses a photograph of himself which was 
taken at the age of fifteen, the same age as herself, and hopes 
she will like it.” 


Like it! Prudence was positively giddy with delight. For 
a moment her eyes were so blurred with excitement that she 
could not distinguish anything. Then the [Turn to page 35] 
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ORA O’SHEA comes from 
Ireland to join her 
brother Larry on Big 


Boy Morgan’s ranch in Arizona 
When she arrives she is told 
merely that her brother is away on 
business but in reality he has de- 
serted Morgan to join the noto- 
rious Black Canyon outfit. Nora 
distrusts Jim Holdbrook, a visi- 
tor from Philadelphia, while she 
has begun to feel a deep affection 
for Morgan. Later she learns that 
Holdbrook’s father has trapped 
Big Boy in a financial deal and 
that on July Ist, Jim Holdbrook 
—provided he goes “straight” 
until then—will assume control 
of the ranch. Big Boy refuses to 
expose the Black Canyon outfit 
and the nefarious operations in 
which Holdbrook has been tak- 
ing part with them, for this 
would reveal to Nora her broth- 
er’s downfall. When a number of 
his horses are stolen by the 
Black Canyon gang, Morgan 
braves the fire of their revolvers 
and recovers his horses by a 
clever trick. 


ORA O’SHEA had listened 

with varied emotions to 
Long Jo’s account ‘of Big Boy 
Morgan’s’ reckless adventure. 
The Irish girl keenly regretted 
the things she had said which 
apparently had sent the young 
ranchman on his dangerous mis- 
sion, but she was glad that he 
had gone. She admired his cour- 
age and gloried in his success, 
but several troublesome and, to 
her, ominous questions persisted. 
She could not understand why 
Morgan had at first refused to 
permit any move to retriéve the 
Las Rosas horses and then. when 
he had changed his mind, why 
he should have gone alone. 

The following day, while Nora 
was mending in the shade of the 
umbrella tree, Pablo approached 
her and asked the very question 
that was in her mind. “Sefiorita 
Nora, why you think Sefior 
Morgan no let Long Jo and the 
cowboys catch the Black Canyon 
thieves when they steal Las 
Rosas horses, heh ?” 

“Mr. Morgan went after the 
horses himself.” 

“Si, but for why did he do 
nothing to catch the thieves? If 
Sefor Morgan do not want 
Holdbrook to get Las Rosas then 
he mus’ what you call, arrest, 
the Black Canyon thieves pretty 
quick—ees it not so?” 

“Do you really know for sure, 
Pablo, that Holdbrook is one of 
that thieving Black Canyon 
crowd ?” 

“Si, Sefiorita, me, I know for 


sure. You think Pablo ees all time sleep, 
heh? No, no—my love for Dolores it ees 
so great it keep me sometime awake. It 
ees me, Pablo, that know how the auto- 
mobiles they go in the night from Tuc- 





“Allright,” he said harshly.‘ You understand that you are a prisoner here now, don’t you?” 
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make the love to her an’ so to 
save my Dolores I do not keep 
the mouth shut. Me, I will tell 
to you, Sefiorita, why it ees that 
Sehor Morgan he no want to 
catch the Black Canyon thieves 
an’ Holdbrook. It ees because of 
Sefor Morgan’s great love for 
Sefiorita Nora.” 

“Pablo! Sure ’tis worse than 
Mexican you're talking to me 
now. What do you mean?” 

“If Senor Morgan an’ his Las 
Rosas cowboys catch Injun Pete 
an’ his band they will send them 
all to the prison. But if Sefior 
Morgan an’ the Las Rosas cow- 
boys send the Black Canyon 
thieves to prison they will send 
your brother Larry to prison, 
too. I think Sefior Big Boy Mor- 
gan, he no like to do that, 
Seforita Nora.” 

For a moment the Irish girl 
was as one stricken by a physical 
blow. Her eyes closed, her face 
was pale as death, and she 
seemed about to fall. “Merciful 
heavens!” she gasped. “What’s 
this you’re telling me?” 

“Tt ees so. If Sefior Morgan 
catch the Black Canyon thieves 
then will he catch your brother 
Larry, too.” 

“Pablo!” 

“Si—it ees so, Sefiorita. Larry 
he has been all the time at Black 
Canyon.” 

“Tis not true! Sure J am 
that my brother Larry—the boy 
that I raised as if I was his 
mother as well as his sister 
would never be taking up with 
such thieving company. "Tis you 
that do be joking with me, 
Pablo!” 

“No, no, Sefiorita—you shall 
see I speak true. Sefor Morgan, 
Sefior Gray, Long Jo—all the 
boys they know it ees so. They 
all time lie to you that Larry is 
away on business. They do not 
want you to know. Everybody 
loves La Sefiorita Nora—me, I 
love my Dolores.” 

“Oh, Larry, Larry,” moaned 
the Irish girl. “Is it true, my boy, 
can the like of such a thing be? 
No—no— Pablo, man, you're 
wrong—’tis all a black mistake.” 

“No, Sefiorita, excuse please, 
but it ees not mistake—it ees so 
Me, I no like to tell—to make 
La Sefiorita Nora feel so bad— 
but my love for Dolores it ees so 
big it make me. Sefior Morgan 
an’ the boys they all time say if 
someone tell La Sefiorita Nora 
about her brother Larry they 
kill. Mebby it ees so. I no care 
much.” 

“Tis to that Black Canyon 
place I must go, Pablo! I must 
go to my Larry boy.” 


“That Injun Pete, he is one bad hom 
bre, Sefiorita. And if Sefior Morgan an’ 
the boys know, they wili not let you go.” 

“Mr 
know, 


Morgan and the boys must not 
Pablo. No one must know. ’Tis 


son to the Black Canyon. Sometime it ees by the Nogales Black Canyon band, then will Holdbrook be arrest too, an’ you that will help me because of your love for Dolores.” 


road an’ the Sopori that they go. Sometime it ees by Pasa _ so he will not get El Rancho de Las Rosas. An’ if Holdbrook 
Robles an’ the Altar Valley. It ees in the night, too, that the ees not get Las Rosas he no can take from me my Dolores.” 
men with the pack mules go from Black Canyon across the 
line into Mexico. All the time it ees in the night. An’ all the you're telling me?” “Yes—yes— 
time when the men with the pack mules go the soldiers that ) 
watch the line they are that night at some other place. What 
for you think Holdbrook ees make such good friends with 


” 


“Si, Sefiorita, me, I tell it to him myself.” 
“And what did he say, Pablo?” 


“All right, Sefiorita, it ees me, Pablo, that will help you 
to go to the Black Canyon so that no one shall know. You 
“And you're sure, Pablo, that Mr. Morgan knows this that will do jus’ what I say, heh?” 


“Bucno, that ees good—You shall say to Pete that you 
come to make little visit to Dolores who have come so many 
“The boss, he say for me to keep the mouth shut on what times here to see you, heh? So that Pete be will not think 


soldier, heh? Me, I know. It ees Holdbrook that all the time I know. Si, an’ for so long as I think Sefiorita Nora ees let you know of the automobiles an’ the men with the pack 
tell to Injun Pete where the soldier will be so that the men MHoldbrook make the believe love with her so that my mules in the night? You sabe, Sefiorita?” 


an’ the pack mules they do not go that way—si, Sefiorita— Dolores will come back to me like I say, then I keep the 
it ees so. If Sefor Morgan will arrest the Injun Pete an’ his mouth shut. But now Sefiorita Nora ees not let Holdbrook 


“Ves, I understand, Pablo.” 
“Bueno! An’ if you be careful in that Black Canyon, 
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Seforita, then you shall see your 
brother, too, an’ you shall te 
to D that he mus go awa 
for the love he have for you 
ees it so? An’ you, Senorita 
shall make the whisper to n 
Dolores how dis hombre, Hold 
brook, he ees not any more tk 
be the boss of El Rancho d 
Las Rosas—an’ you shall tell 
to her how me, her Pablo, et 
wait for her at the old ru 
where we make our love al 
the plan how together we w 
go to the priest “3 

AKE ZOBETSER’S Black 
] Canyon ranch-——that is, th 
ranch house and the corral 
was some eight miles from | 
Rosas The canyon itselt Is a 
quarter of a mile wide at it 
mouth, narrows to a width of 
perhaps two hundred yards 
and then widens again to form 
the rock-walled basin in which 
Big Boy Morgan had found the 
Las Rosas horses 

It was the forenoon of the 
day following Pablo’s revela 
tion to Nora of her brother's 
connection with the Black 
Canyon: outfit. Pete, sitting on 
a rude bench near the cabin 
door in the shade of the ram 
ida, was repairing a saddk 
girth. At the farther end of the 
porch-like arbor, where he 
could look past the corner ol 
the cabin and down the can 
yon, his squaw was sitting on 
the ground weaving a_ basket 
Dolores came out of the cabin 
ind went to the olla whic! 
hung on one of the posts ol the 
ramada. The man looked up 
from his work And as he 
watched the girl there was 
his hard, close-set eye an ex 
pression of speculative 
picien. Presently he said in a 
grul tone Well, kid da 
ifter tomorrer an’ you'll be 
hookin’ up with Jim Hold 
brook an’ goin’ to live in that 
thar grand house at Ra _—— —— _ a 
de Las Rosas.” uw ow 4 ; wy : a J 

“Quien sab r ed ge ge [tees in the night, too, that the men with the pack mules go from Black 
irl with a shrug of her 
lers. Then, a ‘ ed t 
lessly against a post of the ra wit i ed « Did Jake send word about sending out more stuff?” we'll put over, Pete, once we get hold of Las Rosas 
the opposite rim of n idded: “It ees an “Only what you already have—that the stuff must be for- “You have, have you—an’ what about me?” 

i that ca appen bel lay alter tomorrow ees come warded tomorrow night without fail. The boys have to go Again Holdbrook’s uneasiness was manifest, but he was 

The man put the rtl lefand there hint California G again this trip. The soldiers will still be saved from the necessity of carrying the conversation further 
f a threat in his \ he ee en al ver around Sasabe. Where is everybody ?” by Dolores herself, who appeared in the cabin doorway. At 

orked up lw Holdt k, | \ You “The boys are out scouting around. I sent the Irishman to the same moment the squaw’s impassive voice came from 

| good frier W tone house yesterday. He ought to be back any time the other end of the ramada: “Some one comes.” 

Si Indian Pete growled in Spanish to the Mexican girl a 

\ 1 better be, if know Ww Las Rosas again warning threat, and went to the corner of the cabin to see 
growled Pete I've ne took tice, tl e ain't in the house making herself pretty for you.” who was approaching. One look and a volley of mingled 
een here to see you s hty T e tha ir Ir miled. But there was no answering smile on Spanish and English oaths came from snarling lips. Hold- 

il come to live at Las Rosa rm ‘ I wit Indian Pete. “It’s all right with you an’ yer _ brook started in fear. “What is it, Pete—what is the matter?” 
her—from what I hea he asked. “You sure goin’ to own control of the But the Black Canyon man was saying sharply to the 

As the girl was about to re] th I come day after tomorrer, be you?” squaw : “Look carefully to see if there is anyone else.”” When 
t the other end of nada, call S \\ Pete. I had a letter from the old man yester- the keen eyes of the pair had searched the canyon, and the 

Onotonous voice Some on lawyer in Tucson. Everything is fine and squaw, with a negative grunt, signified that whoever was 

Pet le an ry, ¢ in { the Mex idy approaching was alone, Pete returned to his seat on the 

| obedient we e corner t A Good enough—an’ how about Dolores?” bench . 
va roacl After oki down t re Jim Holdbrook itated and it was evident that he was “It’s that thar Irish gal from Las Rosas,” he growled 

é o the 1. “He ees « ng ! Lid wholly at Zobetser’s man, watching him, waited with another oath. “She ain’t got no business comin’ here 

It’s time he was gettin’ here,” growled Pet M t Look here, Pete,” said Holdbrook haughtily, “I’m not specially today. You be mighty careful—you two. This 

1 to ( ! ed nifica tly wanting to buy a woman to marry here’s mighty likely to mean trouble.” 

Dolores went i the ca nd a few Ol 1 ain't! Maybe you're a thinkin’ you can get that “I'd better go,” said Holdbrook hurriedly. “I'll slip down 
Jim Holdbrook appeared, comir ip th tee h fr Irish girl, hel back of the house to my horse and make for home.” He was 
he floor ¢ he ¢ Hello, P he « You can leave Miss O’Shea out of our talk, if you starting around the rear of the cabin when Indian Pete 

etser utenant ret net tt reet \\ e,”” returned Holdbrook coldly spoke sharply. 

t. Holdbrook looked about. “How is ¢ “— so? Well you can figger if your Miss “No, you don’t, mister, you’re goin’ to stay right whar 
g? The stuff arrived without | hea finds out how it was that you got her you be. You’ve done come to visit Dolores—sabe?” Hold 
ht. did it rother into this here business with us, she'll be brook hesitated, drew himself up as if to resent the other’s 
Sure ; leavin’ you out almighty sudden.” tone and manner, then, apparently concluding that this was 

Holdbrook laughed I clic were ¢ “She'll never know anything about it. I no time for an argument, obeyed Pete’s gesture and seated 

the Altar ¢ try looking for sometl! t talked that all over with Zobetser yesterday. himself beside the cabin door. 

me through around Sasabe xcept th When I take charge of Las Rosas day after to- Dolores ran forward to meet the Irish girl at the head of 
tenant—he was with me morrow, Larry goes back to the ranch. One the path. “Oh, Sefiorita Nora, ees it that you have come to 

You wa I t, I reckon more shipment and we will quit this game for see me at las’ after so many time, I go for veesit with you 

i Of course, I just got back or good. Jake and I have some mighty big plans to Las Rosas? So glad I am to see you here at las’.” 
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dog, apologetic expression which 
is common to those who fol- 
low evil ways, not from de 
liberate choice but because it is 
their nature to go the way of 
least resistance. 

Larry O'Shea approached 
Indian Pete and MHoldbrook 
with the air of an inferior ap- 
pearing before his acknowl- 
edged masters. “ ’Tis all right, 
sir,” he said in answer to Pete’s 
question. “They’li be ready at 
the stone house to receive the 
stuff tomorrow night.” 

“Did you meet up with any- 
body on the way?” 

“Not a soul, sir.” 

“Did you see your sister?” 
asked Holdbrook sharply 

The young man started and 
looked wildly around. “No, sir 
—no, sir,—an’ why do you be 
askin’ that?” . 

“Ain’t you seen yer sister 
nowhere since she come to Las 
Rosas?” demanded Pete. 

“No, sir—I have not—only 
at a distance. Before God, sir, 
I would not be doin’ a thing 
like that.” 

“Why not?” 

“*Tis me that’s told you 

why,” cried the Irish lad des- 
perately. “It would be sure 
death to my sister, Nora, if she 
was to know—” he hesitated— 
“if she was to know that I’m 
not workin’ for Mr. Morgan, 
H like she thinks.” 
Indian Pete, with a short 
laugh, turned to say something 
to Holdbrook, and Larry took 
advantage of the moment to 
move on toward the cabin. He 
was within a few steps of the 
olla, hanging on the ramada 
post before the cabin door, 
when Pete called to him sharp- 
ly. “Here, you—stay away from 
there. You can’t go into the 
house now.” 

Larry stopped and, turning 
so as to face the Black Can- 
yon boss, called back to him: 























Canyon across the line into Mexico. All the time it ees in the night.” & 


“Sure, and wasn’t I always telling you how I'd be sur- 
prising you some day.” Nora was looking curiously around 
the wild and forbidden retreat. “So this is your Black Can- 
yon—and a queer place it is. Sure, I don’t know whether I 
am in this world yet or some other.” 

“But tell me,” cried the Mexican girl, “how ees it, Sefio- 
rita Nora, that you come? How ees it that you know the 
way? Thees place, where I live, it ees not so easy to 
find, no?” 

“*Twas my horse, Sarco, that brought me of course. Just 
as Pablo said he would.” 

“Pablo ?” 

“Sure, ’twas Pablo come with me as far as the right road, 
do you see?” 

“But why ees Pablo send you here, Sefiorita ?” 

“Sure, nobody sent me at all,” protested Nora. “Pablo 
just fixed Sarco and told me the way.” She paused with a 
significant look toward Holdbrook. “Of course, if I had 
known that you had company—” 

Dolores spoke quickly: “No—no, Sefiorita—Sefior Hold- 
brook, he ees no matter—come.” She led the Irish girl for- 
ward. “Thees ees Sehor Pete—you know.” 

“Tis pleased I am to meet you, sir,” said Nora with quiet 
dignity. “Sure, I've heard of you often enough since I came 
to Las Rosas.” 

The man acknowledged the introduction with a bow and 
an unintelligible mutter. The Irish girl turned to Holdbrook. 
“Finding you here is a pleasure I did not expect, sir. I 
thought you-were in Tucson.” 

“I was,” returned Holdbrook easily, “but I returned to 
Arivaca this morning and rode over here to call on Dolores. 
Was no one at the ranch when you left?” 

“No, sir, the boys and Mr. Gray all went with Mr. Mor- 
gan over the east mesa, except Pablo. They'll not be home till 
late, Mr. Morgan said as they were leaving.” 

While Nora was giving her attention to Holdbrook, Indian 


Pete spoke to Dolores in Spanish and the girl immediately 
invited the unwelcome caller into the cabin. “Come, Seforita, 
come—our poor leetle home ees not like Las Rosas, so beau- 
tiful, but come, you shall see—please.” 

As the door closed behind the two girls Pete and Hold- 
brook moved away from the cabin and stood near the head 
of the path where they could see down the canyon. “Look 
here, Pete,” said Holdbrook hurriedly. “We've got to get 
her out of the way before Larry comes.” 

Indian Pete looked at him sharply. “What for?” 

“Because if she ever gets at that poor weakling she'll make 
him tell al! he knows.” 

An evil grin parted the thin lips of the squaw man. “There 
he comes now,” he said, pointing down the canyon. 

“All right,” said Holdbrook, “you go on down to the 
corral and keep him from coming up to the house. Find some 
excuse to send him off somewhere in a hurry, and then I'll 
take the girl home.” 

Indian Pete looked his companion over with a contemptu- 
ous leer. “Oh, you will, will you? And so you're actually 
figgerin’ you can drop me an’ Dolores out of your big plans 
without so much asa ‘thank you ma’am,’ be you? That Irish 
gal ain’t a goin’ no where with you. She’s goin’ to stop right 
where she is fer a spell ‘til I get ready to say where she 
goes. An’ if you don’t like my way of doing business, why, 
blast your yeller hide, go ahead and start something!” 

The young man, who came up the path from 
the corrals to meet Indian Pete and Holdbrook 
a few minutes later, was not, in his appearance 
or bearing, one to inspire the confidence of any 
person at all accustomed to judging characters. 

Physically, he was of medium height and strong, 
but the set of his shoulders revealed him as one 
of those unfortunates who habitually look too 
much at the ground. His face was rather more 
weak than bad—with that surly, furtive, hang- 


—ees “Sure, ‘tis only to get me a 
drink of water that I’m after, 
sir. I’ve no mind to go into 
the house at all.” 

With this a woman’s scream 
came from the cabin. “Larry, Larry!” The door flew open 
and the Irish boy turned to face his sister. Speechless, mo- 
tionless, he stood there as if suddenly confronted by a super- 
natural being. 

A moment she paused in the doorway with her arms out- 
stretched. Then she ran to him. “Oh, Larry, Larry, is it you, 
my boy ?—is it my own Larry boy again?” 

Beside herself with gladness she embraced him—she shook 
him as if to convince herself that he was real. She laughed 
and cried and murmured words of Irish endearment. And 
Larry laughed and cried with her, drawing her close in his 
arms and the next instant holding her at arm’s length to look 
at her. Forgetful of their surroundings and unmindful of 
those who stood watching them, the brother and sister gave 
themselves up to the happiness of the moment. “Mavourneen, 
mavourneen, is it you at last or am I dreamin’ again?” 

“Tis a long, long way I’ve come to find you, Larry dear.” 

“°Tis a weary, weary time I’ve been waitin’ for you, 
Nora darlin’.” 

“Have you clean forgot the old home, Larry dear?” 

“Forgot the old home, is it? And could any Irishman ever 
forget Ireland? Ah, Nora dear, ‘tis happy we were in spite 
of our misery, for *twas you that could always laugh when 
anyone else would be cryin’.” 

“And ’twas us that had the right to be happy, Larry dar- 
ling, when—” As if her words recalled her thoughts suddenly 

to their surroundings, she paused and the 
brother, seeing the change in her face, hung his 
head. Putting her hand on his arm with a plead- 
ing, caressing touch, the girl faltered: “But what 
—what does this mean, Larry boy?” 

He looked sidewise at Pete and Holdbrook, 
stole a quick glance at his sister’s face and fixed 
his gaze again on the ground at his feet. His 
voice was a half surly, complaining whine: 
“What does what mean?” [Turn to page 60] 
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THE (GIRCUS LAD 


By JOSEPHINE DEMOTT ROBINSON 


IFE under the Big Top, 
contrary to popular be 
lief, is not a care-free 

existence of play and parades; 
and Josephine DeMott Robin 
son, in the two preceding in 
stallments of this article, has 
given a vivid picture of circus 
life as it really is. 

A member of a family fa 
mous in circus annals for gen 
erations, both here and abroad, 
it was inevitable that Josie 
should carry on their traditions 
Her grandmother Tournaire, 
and her greatuncle, after travel 
ling for many years with their 
wagon show through France, 
achieved the Paris circus, the 
goal of all circus folk. Here 
their marvellous riding and 
splendid horses soon won them 
fame, and it is said that Napo 
leon, in quest of relaxation, 
often came to see their per 
formance. One of their horses, 
in particular, caught his fancy, 
and rumor has it that more 
than once, unknown to the 
audience, it was Napoleon him 
self and not Josie’s greatuncle, 
who put this horse through its 
paces in the ring. 


ITTLE girls in the States are 
young ladies in Mexico. I, 
thrown into this atmosphere 
could not understand it, and 
when anything romantic came 
my way, instead of being flat 
tered, I was alarmed and took 
to my heels. 

Once a young minister fell 
in love with me and followed 
our troupe through the interior 
He had marvellous eyes and a 
voice like a church organ. At 
night when I peeped from be 
tween my curtains there he stood 
beneath my window, and in the 
morning when I looked out 
there he stood. When I went 
to rehearsal, he followed at a 
respectful distance, but one day 
he suddenly hurried up and 
sank before me 

“Oh, Josephina,” he begged, 
“marry me—oh, you must marry me.” 

I took one look at his graceful, 
kneeling form, and without stopping 
for answer or breath, I ran for home 
and safety. While my parents were 
listening to my story, my admirer 
came along, breathlessly, and then 
and there formally asked for my hand 
in marriage. He was amazed to learn that in my land I was 
considered only a little girl and that I was far from a 
marriageable age 

Once, going along a new part of the market place, I noticed 
two young men following me. Obeying my usual impulse, I 
broke into a run, and heard them doing the same behind me. 
Coming to our hotel, I clapped my hands wildly to summon 
the houseman. To him I poured out the story of my two 
pursuers, who by this time had caught up with me and stood 
quietly, but pantingly, waiting. Then I learned I had wan- 
dered into a part of the town where I was likely to be rob- 
bed and these two had recognized me and were keeping 
that nothing should happen to me 

A man once sent me a whole barrel of rare orchids, marvel- 
lous things. Sometimes they gave me jewelry and very often 
they sent poetry. But no matter how personal the sentiment, 
it was printed by the author and a copy given each person 
who occupied a box seat, so there was not much privacy 
ibout these lyrics! 

An invitation from a Mexican family to attend a bull 
fight is considered a great honor. Such an invitation was not 
to be refused. So I, who loved horses next to my own family, 

at and watched them cruelly killed before my eyes 

To see the poor horses torn to pieces, taken outside, their 
wounds stuffed up with hay, blindfolded and brought back 
to an infuriated bull, was terrible to me. I remember one 
fight where a poor crazed beast*had been pierced with a 
word, and the sword remained in his body. The suffering 
inima! ran around the arena leaping at everything in sight, 


watch 








The entire family went to England —father, mother, two older sisters, two brothers, and Fosie. 
Edward VII, then Prince of Wales, was a great admirer of the DeMott family. 





its head low to the ground because the sword had entered 
obliquely just above the shoulder. It was a terrible sight. 

A great swordsman from Spain despatched the bull with 
one throw, and then presented me with a banderillo plucked 
from the quivering animal. I was envied by the entire 
audience. It was all I could do to keep from throwing the 
wet, red stick away from me, instead of smiling my sweetest 
and giving him my best gracias. 

Many of our performers were quite happy to return to the 
United States after our engagement in Mexico, but I left with 
real regret. The feeling of the Mexican towards anyone who 
was an artist in his profession was so very different from 
our own, where I always felt the outsider, the gypsy. Here 
there was only one attitude: if you could do something well, 
you were admired for it 

I loved the dark-eyed ladies with sweet manners, and lace 
mantillas over their shining hair; the little iron tables set 
for tea on the sidewalks before the shops; the sweet music 
always playing somewhere; the sweeping drive to Maximil- 
ian’s palace, where every afternoon at five-thirty carriages 
drove around and around and the ladies and gentlemen ex- 
changed polite and leisurely greetings. There seemed always 
to be plenty of time for everything. In all the time I spent 
in Mexico I don’t believe I was jostled once. 


N our return to the United States we opened at Madison 
Square Garden, with the Barnum show. I was a real 
star now, however, and I had the treasured center place in 
the dressing room. The one thing that established your im- 
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portance in the early circus 
days was your place in the 
women’s dressing room. And 
no one was more jealous of her 
position than was the bareback 
rider. It was she who had the 
choice place. Her trunks were 
cared for before any others. 
She alone had a groom. 

It was pleasant, after years 
of hard work, to find myself at 
the top. 

When Mr. Bailey heard that 
I was a somersault rider, but 
was without a somersault horse, 
he gave me a mare named 
Jeanette. I used this somersault 
horse then, and later with the 
Robinson show. When we re- 
tired her to live the rest of her 
life on a farm near Philadel- 
phia, the farmer who boarded 
her told us that every after- 
noon at two o’clock she started 
up and galloped around the 
field in a circle, keeping re- 
markably even gaits all the 
time. This even gait had been 
her chief virtue, for we could 
depend on her to make exactly 
twenty-two gaits to a forty- 
two foot ring. And the ring 
that she made for herself in 
her fieid was exactly twenty- 
two feet! 

The Wallace show had an 
interesting retired horse, an old 
black horse which Mr. Wallace 
planned to leave one spring at 
the show’s winter quarters 
Now, the breaking up of winter 
quarters and starting on tour is 
always a sentimental occasion 
for a circus. The wagons with 
their teams line up ready to 
pull out, and when the last one 
is out the gate is sprung, and 
the whole line starts at once. 
The overseer rode from the first 
to the last wagon to make sure 
all was well, and when he came 
to the last wagon, there, trot- 
ing quietly along, was the black 
horse, following the show. He 
had jumped the wall at the 
sound of the slamming gate and 
followed with the show as he 

knew he should. 

Circus horses lead the best life I 
know of. The bareback horse could 
not be happier, for his training must 
be such as will make him afraid of 
nothing. When the rider is up in the 
air turning a somersault or is facing 
the horse’s tail, the horse must be re- 
liable and dependable, or death for the rider may be the 
result. And there is so much going on all the time in the 
circus—nets being thrown, carpets and ropes and poles and 
all sorts of things being carted around for the next act, that 
if the horse had any fear to remember he would shy and 
jump from all this and be dangerous. 

So carrots and sugar and patting enter largely into his 
training. Every little thing he is asked to do in the way of 
training must have its reward, until he grows to feel the 
world is made just for him. 

We riders of the circus can never understand how the 
ordinary saddle horse ever endures his lot, as we see him 
ridden on country roads or along bridle paths, pulled and 
jerked by the unskilled, the foolish, the mean, who happen 
to own or ride him. We cannot understand how it is that 
people can bear to sell off their old family horses. It would 
cost so little to have them killed and it would not cost much 
to pension them on some friendly farm. 

Most travelling circuses carried at one time what were 
called professionally, grafters; they paid for the privilege of 
travelling with the show to conduct their games of chance. 
They carried a “Fixer,” whose business it was to settle all 
differences between the people who had lost their money in 
the game and the owner of the game. The Fixer was usually 
a suave man, a good judge of human nature, a man with a 
convincing line of argument. He dressed well, was a good 
handshaker, and had a fair amount of courage, for it took 
nerve to face a furious crowd of town people angry at their 
losses, while the other grafters fled to safe quarters. 
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Naturally, these grafters did not carry an expensive outfit 
through the country in order to reward deserving rustics. 
They were there to win. And win they did—always. And 
there was always trouble. 

The summer that I was seventeen a body of these men 
travelled with the Robinson show, of which I was the fea- 
tured bareback rider. My mother allowed me little freedom. 
But I had a beau now—a distant beau. We smiled shyly at 
each other, glanced up and down as we met, and passed 
notes. He was a little older than I, a relative of Mr. Robin- 
son. Now and then, not often, we had a chance to say a 
word or two to each other. As a special favor I was allowed 
to sit sometimes with an elderly woman ticket taker at the 
edge of a row of reserved seats. One day the Fixer himself 
was selling reserved seats near me. He spoke to me several 
times as he passed, but I was so engrossed that I did not pay 
him much attention. Besides, the circus people are not friends 
of the grafters, and having them try to be nice to you was 
rather more of an insult than a pleasure. 

At this particular town—Selma, North Carolina, the wife 
of one of the grafters, with a room in a house near our hotel, 
came after breakfast on Sunday morning to ask me to her 
room to see some crochet patterns. Even a private view of 
crochet patterns was better than nothing on a Sunday. So 
my mother let me go when I begged her. 

While this Mrs. Lane and I talked, the Fixer and Mr. Lane 
came in together. The Fixer looked downcast and Lane looked 
upset. Then, I realized the Fixer was crying, his hands hang- 
ing helplessly at his side, and Lane was supporting him. 
Mrs. Lane went over to them and I heard Lane say, “I 
can’t do a thing with him. He’s still bent on it.” 

Mrs. Lane began pleading with the Fixer to pull himself 
together, but he only moaned. Suddenly I realized that they 
were staring at me. The Fixer was saying sadly, “The poor 
little thing! She can’t understand.” 

Mrs. Lane came over to me, where I sat ill at ease. “Per- 
haps, my dear, you can help 
to prevent a terrible thing 
which might bring everlasting 


she was asking me to do, I was frantic and protested. 

“Now, my dear,” she said firmly, “if you go back on your 
promise he'll do it, sure. You'll be responsible for sending 
this man to his death.” 

“But,” I wailed, thoroughly frightened now, “I didn’t 
promise it. I—said I would help him. I don’t want to marry 
him. I don’t even know his name.” 

But she pushed me gently towards the men. 

“I can’t do it. I won’t,” I managed to cry out. The fierce- 
looking stranger with the badge looked threateningly at me. 
I felt the woman’s arms around me as she moved me, almost 
paralyzed with fear, to the group of waiting men. 

I felt myself falling. From far away I heard her say, 
“She’s going to faint.” Someone held a glass of water to my 
lips. A long, long moment went by. Then I heard two voices: 
Mrs. Lane’s saying in a satisfied voice, “Well, you’re married, 
my dear,” and down in the street my mother calling me to 
come to the hotel for dinner. 

I broke away and ran into our rooms crying that I was 
marritd. 

“To whom?” they asked, and I said I didn’t know his 
name, but he was the Fixer. 

“But I’m not really,” I sobbed distractedly, “they said ] 
was, but I know I’m not.” 

My father asked me gently to tell him all about it, but I 
could only cry and say I didn’t know, only I didn’t really 
think I was married. He asked me if I had been drugged 
had I taken anything from Mrs. Lane? Only a glass of 
water, and I didn’t even know if I had swallowed that. 
“Father,” I said earnestly, “I don’t think I said a word—then 
how could I be married?” 

My mother had gone out meantime and now she came in 
with a beaten look on her face. 

“Well, she’s married. It’s true,” she said. Mrs. Lane had 
been very defiant, had told her sharply that I had worked 
for my family long enough. In the future I was to work for 


~ 


myself. I was married, and that was all there was to it 

By this time my story had reached the ears of even the 
potato peeler and the chandelier man. I was transformed 
from the show’s principal rider to a freak. 

As for me, my lips were sealed from the fear that if I 
told how they had lured me up there and arranged things, 
my father or brother might kill the Fixer and be hanged. A 
short time before, I was afraid the Fixer might kill himself 
Now it seemed to me that that would be far better than 
what had happened. 

With fear at my heart for my father’s safety, I was stub 
bornly silent, to his sorrow. 

Besides I felt sure I had said no word in that room that 
could bind me to the Fixer, but I did not know. All I knew 
was that I had turned faint, and as I came back 1 heard 
Mrs. Lane say, “You’re married,” and I fled blindly out of 
the room. 

After dinner, Charles Robinson, the Governor’s brother, 
came up and asked my father to let him talk to me alone. 

I wanted just to be let alone, close to my people, free from 
questioning. But Mr. Robinson had always been very nice 
to me, and so half unwillingly I listened to him. 

Very quietly, he told me how he had watched me advance 
in my work, that he knew I was a good girl, and that no 
matter what right these grafters had to say what they did, 
he wanted me to know he was my friend. If what had hap- 
pened was with my wish, well and good. If I had gone 
through a marriage ceremony and wanted it to hold, and 
only feared trouble for my family, he would see that every- 
thing was fixed. The grafters could remain with the show 
and he would see that my people felt all right. But if such a 
thing had actually happened against my will, then he 
wanted me to know that no power on earth could force me 
to go with them. 

“Tf you really want to stand by this, do so, and I will 
protect you. But if you got into this without your own will, 
tell me. No power on earth 
can keep you from him or 
make you go with him. Just 





sorrow to you. Will you?” 

In alarm, I nodded my head. 
Of course I would. 

Then Mrs. Lane explained to 
me that her husband was try- 
ing to keep the Fixer from kill- 
ing himself; that he had fallen 
in love with me, and realizing 
his love was in vain, for I 
wouldn’t even look at him, had 
tried to take his life. They 
were afraid he would try it 
again, unless I could help pre- 
vent it. I hesitated, whereupon 
the Fixer tried to break away 
from his friend again. 

Mrs. Lane urged me. “My 
dear, save his life. You have it 
in your power to keep him from 
so dreadful a deed.” 

“But what can I do—but 
how can I help?” 

“Just tell him gently not to do 
it—that he is not entirely dis- 
tasteful to you—just those 
words, my dear.” 

I conquered my fear, went 
over to him, and said, “Please 
don’t do anything like that for 
me. Really you aren’t entirely 
distasteful to me.” 

Whereupon he stopped sob- 
bing long enough to say, “She’s 
such a good girl—so innocent.” 
And he seemed to feel better 

My mother called me just 
then and I went back, fearful 
lest something happen and it 
be my fault. By morning I was 
ready to believe it a terrible 
nightmare. I had mentioned it 
to no one. 

Mrs. Lane came in during 
the morning to tell me the 
Fixer wanted to thank me be- 
cause I had saved his life. I 
went with her, relieved to 
know everything had been set- 
tled so simply. In her room we 
waited for the Fixer. Down in 
the streets I could hear the 
band playing as the parade 
went by. Suddenly I felt fear- 
ful and wished I were down 
there marching with them be- 
hind the band wagon. Then the 
door opened and Mr. Lane, the 
Fixer, and three other men 
came in. 

One of the strangers, who 








say, ‘I want him,’ or ‘I do not 
want him’.” 

I looked up at him, my heart 
in my eyes. “Oh, Mr. Robin- 
son,” I said, “I do not want 
him.” 

He got up instantly. “All 
right, now stick to that.” 

Then we all went to the lot 
and the show took place as 
usual, and I smiled my me- 
chanical smiles and waved my 
mechanical arms at the gillies 
as I went swinging around on 
my horse. 

But there was one different 
thing. Not one person in the 
show spoke to me, and my 
voice sounded queer in my own 
ears, when I spoke to my horse 
in my act. I went out of the 
strange, unfriendly  dressing- 
room, back to the hotel. Here 
things had happened. One Jerry 
Daly, a witness to the supposed 
contract, when he saw things 
seemed to be going wrong, went 
to the management and turned 
show evidence. The Fixer and 
the grafters, he said, thought 
that if my act could be con- 
trolled by them, they could 
travel with the show more 
easily. From everywhere they 
heard rumors that the grafters 
were to go, and they thought 
by taking away the show’s 
star, they could stay with the 
show indefinitely, or take me 
away for a show of their own. 
With the help of a corrupt 
official or two the rest was easy 

The grafters were given 
warning that any of them 
found near the show on our 
next day’s stand would get in- 
to trouble. 

And that was the end of the 
grafting business with the Rob- 
inson show for all time. 

But after supper the Sheriff 
and the Fixer came to our 
rooms. They wanted a few 
minutes alone with me, away 
from my family, to straighten 
out this tangle. My father was 
about to refuse, but Mr. Robin 
son said, “Let them see her, 
DeMott. Go right in the par 
lor. You (to me) sit in a chair 














wore a badge showing its points 
from under his coat, said, 
“Hurry this up, boys.” 

Mrs. Lane came over to me, 
smiling, “Now, my dear, come 
and carry out your promise to 
marry him. It has really saved 
his life.” 

I listened to her in horror, 
and when I understood what 


A great swordsman from Spain had despatched the bull with one throw, and then presented 
me with a banderillo plucked from the quivering animal, 


—Painted by George Giguere 


by the window, and don’t be 
afraid of them.” 

To the men he said coldly, 
“Make it mighty short. And the 
first guy that raises a hand to- 
wards her, will never raise an- 
other.” 

I sat very still while the 
Sheriff told me the laws of 
North [Turn to page 77] 
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AMIE MacFAR 

LANE pronounced 

incurable at one of 

the hospitals for vet 
erans of the Great War, 
runs away, determined to 
seek health in his own 
way. On his journey, 
when passing the home 
of the Bee Master, he 
responds to a cry for 
help; and remains to 
care for the Bee Mas- 
ter’s property when the 
old man is taken to the 
hospital. He is assisted 
by the little Scout, a 
child whom the Bee 
Master loves 

One stormy night, 
Jamie finds on the cliffs 
near the house a weep- 
ing girl who asks him to 
marry her that she may 
have an honorable name 
for her unborn child 
Jamie, believing his own 
days to be numbered, 
agrees. They are mar 
ried the next day, and 
the girl departs imme 
diately afterwards. 

The Bee Master dies, 
leaving his property to 
Jamie and the little 
Scout. With Jamie’s re- 
turning health, his 
thoughts often dwell on 
his strange wife and her 
possible need of help. Un 
expectedly he is called to 
the hospital, where he is 
told his son has been 
born and his wife is dy 
ing. He finds the dying 
girl is mot the girl he 
married; but he takes 
the baby, relying on 
Margaret Cameron, a 
kindly neighbor, to cart 
for him. He finds Mar 
garet away from home 
however, and gives the 
baby into the care of the 
little Scout’s mother 

A strange woman 
comes, and claims to be 
the daughter of the Be« 
Master and heir to his 
property The littl« 
Scout Is suspicious of the 
interloper, and finding 
her about to destroy 
important papers that 
belonged to the Bet 
Master, lays a_ clever 
trap. <As.a result, the 
strange woman admit 
that her claims are false 
ind she departs 

When Margaret Cam 
eron returns, Jamie finds 
her stricken with grief 


she has lost her daugh . 

ter, who taught school RC NE 

in a distant part of the .% -<V¥> SS 

state, and who, Margaret a porte FA 

is told, died from a fall 

received on a camping 

trip. When she hears about 

Jamie’s baby, she eagerly takes 

the child, believing the care of 

him will take her mind from her own sorrow and loneliness. the bag, and found what he had expected: two very large, “And whose country 
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“Well, how come?” said a voice, and Jamie and Molly turned to see the little Scout standing in the doorway 
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very red tomatoes. It was time for his morning tomato juice. 


HEN Jamie reached the road, he crossed it and started Jean had been thoughtful of him; she had decided that if he country !” 


down a steep embankment leading to the hot sands of could not have the juice, he could eat the tomatoes. He had 


the sea and the breaking waves 
bis right he noticed a stone projecting in such a manner as to if he did not have tomato juice at ten-thirty, his stomach tending good-naturedly for the privilege of answering. 


make a particularly attractive 
package the little Scout had given him he thought he knew 


seat. From the feel of the arose and shouted for it. 


embankment at his left 
the most surprising ag- 
gregation of humanity he 
ever had seen collected 
in one crowd. Little 
Mexico’ with _ straight 
black hair and black 
eyes, with rosy cheeks 
and red lips and shining 
teeth. Sober little Yaqui 
with blue-black hair, 
with square, narrow face, 
with wide mouth and 
shining eyes and red lips 
Little Italy with tum- 
bling curls and olive 
cheeks and always the 
lips of red and the white 
teeth. Little Spain, wide- 
eyed and lovely; and 
China and Japan and 
Greece and shiny little 
copper coloured Indian 
faces with straight hair, 
and the deep set, watch 
ful eyes, the high cheek 
bones and sober faces. 

Those who reached the 
sand first paused and 
looked back; and beside 
Jamie, so near that he 
could have reached out 
and laid a hand upon it, 
there came down the 
embankment a narrow 
foot clad in hiking boots. 
In an instant more there 
stood out, with her back 
toward him, a tall slen- 
der girl. 

When the foot lifted 
and took one step for- 
ward, Jamie looked down 
into the track that re- 
mained in the sand and 
drew in a deep breath in 
which he recognized sage 
and beach primrose and 
sand verbena. Jamie's 
heart stood still. 

He watched the grace- 
ful movements of the 
slender girl as she went 
down the beach and 
seated herself a few rods 
in front of him. The lit- 
tle flock gathered around 
her. He heard a voice 
that he had heard be- 
fore, that he knew per- 
fectly, saying: “Now, 
children, before we have 
our lunch and before we 
begin to play, we must 
have our lesson just to 
see if you are going to 
remember when school is 
not in session. What is 
this before you?” 

In concert the children 
shouted: “Pa-ceef-ik .O- 
shun !” 

“And what is there 
behind you?” 

“Sierra Madre moun- 
tains!” 

“And what is above 
you?” 

“Sky !” 


“And what is it you are sit- 
ting on here on the beach?” 
“Sand!” 
this?” The voice went on 
Each little individual shouted for him or herself: “My 


c Question after question was asked, and the answers came 
\s he was going down, to formed the tomato habit. He had gotten to the place where, with great enthusiasm, the small citizens-in-the-making con- 


eC i f —_ : : Quite a crowd collected around them. Other children had 
While he was sitting there enjoying his fruit and watching gathered and were listening and looking on. Grown people 


what he had So, Jamie went over and sat on the stone the hundreds flocking back and forth on the beach, there were passing before and behind the group. The class in 
SC eg on one side by an unusually large toluache, its lilied broke on his ears from behind him a clamour that, to say the Americanism went on with their affairs without paying the 
white trumpets blaring widely from blue edgings, opened least, was startling; and then there came pouring down the slightest attention. The teacher opened [Turn to page 26] 
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book the size of a school atlas, and taking a pencil, began 
irawing 

Mechanicall Jamie finished the tomatoes, then he arose 
ind walked down the beach until he stood within three feet 
f the back of the girl, and looked over her shoulder in 

npany with several other people 

[he girl had drawn up one knee and the big book rested 

it. Jamie saw there was being crudely sketched the figure 

1 man. When the work was sufficiently completed that 
the component parts stood out plainly, the pencil rested on 

round head, and instantly. most of the youngsters touched 
their own craniums and shoyted: “Head!” Then they pro- 
eded down the anatomy, naming neck, shoulders, arms, 
nds, body, knees, feet. More drawing, and every feature 
of the face was being produced and named 

When she drew the tongue in the mouth of the figure she 
was working with, and from the tip of it swept the pencil 
over to the margin and rounded the circle in which she 
want to write the word, there was the slightest movement 
behind her. Some one knelt at her back. A big brown hand 
flashed over her shoulder and firmly imprisoned her hand 
ind the pencil it was holding, held it in a grip from which 
there was no release, and with extreme plainness in the circle 
he had made, one little, ugly word comprised of four letters 
was printed. She was forced to print it three different times, 
and under the first writing there was one underscoring; 
under the second, two; under the third, there were three, 
very broad and black. The words that were written were: 
“Lies! Lies! Lies!” Then her hand was released. She was 
free to go on with her lesson in Americanism. 

As Jamie arose from his knees, he kept his eyes on the 
back of the girl and what he saw was, that aside from the 
light tensing of her figure that he had felt as he leaned 
against her back, there was not the least indication that she 
recognized the presence of any one behind her. There had 
been no resistance in the hand he had held. It had yielded 
to his use, and he had used it to write the ugly word as 
forcefully as he could write it. After he had released the 
hand, he saw the surge 
of red that flamed up in 
the cheek next him; he 
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At that moment, with anger flaming hot in his heart 
against her, Jamie whirled on his heel and looked behind 
him. He saw that he was standing before a crevice in the 
overhanging rock that led back to what looked as if it might 
be some kind of a subterranean passage. He plunged into 
the black depths, turned in time to see the shadow of the 
Storm Girl’s figure as she splashed through the waves in 
passing the opening. Immediately he was back at the en- 
trance. She was still racing down the beach in absorbed 
pursuit. Jamie darted into the water around the point and 
did some sprinting on his own behalf. By the time the Storm 
Girl could have retraced her steps, he was across the road 
and hidden by the thick foliage. Hurriedly he made his way 
back to the corral. 

He found Jean on the back of a horse circling the riding 
course that surrounded the corral. 

When she saw him, she rode up to the railing and asked: 
“How do you like this one?” 

“This one” was, to Jamie’s way of thinking, the poorest 
horse of the three. 

“What are his points?” asked Jamie, and laughed outright 
at the femininity of the first response. 

“Well, he matches my suit, for one thing; and for another 
he’s got the wind, and he rides easy, and he likes me. He 
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against her body. She cupped her hands around their ears, 
pressed in at the bases, and drew them through her hands 
two or three times, and then slid her hands down under 
each cheek and under the throat and hugged the head tight 
Precisely what she did to the throat and muzzle, Jamie 
could not tell. This performance she repeated with each of 
them, but with the horse she had been riding, last, it seemed 
to Jamie that her touch was lingering, that she hugged it 
slightly closer. She certainly finished by laying her cheek 
against its nose. Then she backed away eight or ten feet 
and uttered a funny little whinnying call, and of the three 
horses, the one she had ridden last stepped forward and im- 
mediately went to her and again dropped its head to her 
touch. 

Jean laid her hand on it and said to Jamie: “If this is the 
horse I think he is, if he is my horse, he will follow me.” 

She gave one more light stroke around the ears and across 
the nose and said to the horse: “Come on, Chief!” and 
started down the corral. The horse followed her as she 
might have been followed by a dog that she had trained for 
a considerable period. 

That settled the horse question. All that remained for 
Jamie to do was to set a date when Chief should be delivered 

When they left the car line and started up the road toward 
the bee garden, Jamie asked, “Everything all satisfactory ?” 

Jean stood very still and finally she raised her eyes and 
in them Jamie saw precisely what he had seen in the face of 
the Storm Girl when she had left him without a word; so 
he understood. 

He kissed her and said: “You run along home now and I'll 
telephone you when I have the stable finished and the horse 
is here. Then you can come out in the car and bring your 
dad and mother and Nanette and let them see Chief and 
show them how you can ride him. I'll tell them that the 
horse and fixtures are my gifts to you for saving me a law- 
suit or any disagreeable complications in keeping my prop- 
erty. Will that be all right?” 

And Jean the versatile, Jean the ever ready to talk, Jean 
of the school playground, 
of the diving raft, of the 
beaches and mountains, 








saw the pencil whipped 
over and the erasure of 
the words he had written 

He was on his feet 
heading down the beach 
He was dying to look 
back, and he would not 
The question that was 
hammering in his heart 
ind brain was whether 
he would follow him 
whether she would speak 
to him. If there only 
were a rock If he could 
only stub his toe; if he 
yuld only pretend that 
he had fallen, that he 
might look back and see 
whether she were com 
ing. But there was no 
rock There was no 
slightest excuse for look 
ing back unless he did it 
deliberately, and he was 
too stubborn to let the 
girl see, if she happened 
to be looking his way 
that he would turn his 
head for her 

The whole thing had 
been so unexpected and 
o bewildering that his 
brain was only fun 
tioning as far as pro 
ceedings had gone. He 
was simply putting dis 
tance between himself 
ind a girl who had lied 
to him, lied outrageously 
He had experienced the 
itisfaction of letting her 
know that he knew her 
ind that he had called 
her a liar about as defi 
nitely and emphatically 
is a man well could 

Right there he reached 
1 rocky projection that 
ran down until _ the 
waves were breaking at 
its base. Jamie was in 
no mood to stop for 
water. He went through and as he rounded the rocks it ap- 
peared to him that here was an opportunity for taking a 
backward glance without being discovered. So he took the 
backward glance, and what he saw stopped his heart again 

Away back on the beach were the littie brown and red and 
chocolate and copper coloured children, while their teacher 
was coming down the beach in flying strides 

The Storm Girl was running as an Indian runs, perhaps 
her body a bit straighter, her chin thrown a trifle higher. In 
4 minute, with the sweep at which she was coming, she would 
reach him. All Jamie could think of was that he must not 
be caught peering around a rock. To preserve his dignity he 
hould be striding down the beach with his head up, with his 
houlders square, his back toward her. Let the little liar run 
after him! Let her catch him if she thought she had any- 


thing to. say to him! 




















He stared across at the vacant chair questioningly. He found 


himself praying that the Bee Master would come 


_ 


“e a 


seems as if he kind of needed to be loved and petted up a 
good deal.” 

Jean stood in one stirrup, drew the other leg across the 
horse and deftly dropped to the ground. 

“I haven’t put any o’ ’em to the final test,” she said. 
“Let’s try it.” 

She called to the attendant and said to him: “Bring my 
horses and stand them along in a row, headed toward me.” 

When the Frses were so disposed, Jean stood in front of 
them. She lookeu them over carefully. She walked up to 
each horse and, one at a time, she laid the length of its head 


of city and country alike, 
turned a small, quivering 
back and silent, word- 
less, walked away. 

Jamie went up to his 
door alone, and as he un- 
latched the gate and 
went inside he noticed 
that the front door was 
standing open. That 
meant that Margaret 
Cameron was in the 
house putting things to 
rights. As he _ passed 
through the door he was 
fairly sure that he heard 
a low moaning. Swiftly 
he crossed the living 
room and stood in his 
bedroom door. The first 
thing he saw was the 
bed, and spread over it 
was a queer assortment 
of beads and pins and 
rings and bracelets and 
combs, the little vanities 
of a girl of the day, and 
lying open beside them 
was the marriage license. 
The baby lay very near 
to it; and on her knees 
beside the bed, her arms 
extended, her hands 
gripped full of beads and 
bracelets, crouched Mar- 
garet Cameron, so still 
that she seemed to be 
breathing only in faint 
moans. 

The drawers of the 
highboy were open so he 
knew that Margaret 
Cameron had been ex- 
amining his wearing ap- 
parel, hunting out the 
pieces that needed to be 
mended. Under his shirts 
she had found the pack- 
age that had been given 
to him at the hospital 
The story of what had 
happened to her and to 
him lay spread before him, and it read like the plainest print. 
He could see it all, with that license before him reading 
“Alice Louise Cameron,”—Lolly. 

Before he moved, before Margaret became aware of his 
presence, Jamie knew he must make up his mind whether 
he would tell her that he was legally married to the girl she 
had idolized. He must tell her the truth, or he must live a 
lie. He decided that he must stick to it that the child was 
his and its name James Lewis MacFarlane. He took one 
step forward and reached out his arms. 

“Mother,” he said, “Mother Cameron,” but he got no 
further. 

Margaret Cameron, still gripping the beads and the brace- 
lets, pressed her hands against the bed to brace herself and 
arose. She turned toward him, but her face was no longer 
the set, hard face of a woman in danger [Turn to page 56] 
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She 1s one of the most charming things 
America has produced—the American col- 
lege girl. 

No other country has a type that at all 
compares with her. Eager, fearjess, in- 
quisitive—natve, and at the same time self- 
possessed—joyously alive in mind, nerve, 
body —she has the flavor of America itself, 
a fresher, keener flavor than one finds in 
older countries. 


OW does the American college girl 

take care of that smooth, clear skin 

of hers? What soap does she use? Why does 

she choose it? What qualities about it espe- 
cially appeal to her? 

To get their own individual answers to 
these questions, we conducted an investiga- 
tion among nearly two thousand college girls 
at Wellesley, Barnard, Smith, and Bryn 
Mawr. 

Nearly two thousand college girls answer 
our questions 
Of 804 girls at Wellesley and Barnard, more 
than half were Woodbury users. The rest 
showed a wide scattering of selection over 51 
different brands of soap. 

At Smith and Bryn Mawr, out of 927 girls, 520 
said they were using Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
Four hundred and seven girls used other brands of 
soap, their choice ranging over 56 different kinds 

Why is it that among these nearly two thou 
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JUNIOR PROM NIGHT AT COLLEGE 
We interviewed nearly two thousand girls at Smith, Bryn 
Mawr, Wellesley, and Barnard on th. kind of soap they 
use for the care of the skin. Their answers brought out the 
fact that Woodbury’s enjoys more than double the popu- 
larity of any other soap among these young college girls. 


‘Four Hundred & ‘Fifteen Girls 


at WELLESLEY and BARNARD 
tell why they are using this soap for their 


sand college girls at Smith, Bryn Mawr,Wellesley, 
and Barnard Woodbury’s enjoys more than 
double the popularity of any other soap? 


Their answers, in their own words 


The girls themselves answer the question 


“The only soap that doesn’t irritate my skin.” 

“Seems to agree with my skin better than other 
soaps do.’ 

“Keeps my skin in better condition than any 
other soap I have used.” 

“* After trying other soaps, Woodbury’s seemed 
to be the only one that helped me. Other soaps 
irritated my skin.” 


, 


These were characteristic comments, repeated 
in varying language, over and over again. 

Six hundred and forty-four girls spoke of the 
purity of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, or its soothing 
non-irritating effect on their skin. 

Many girls told at length how Woodbury’s had 
helped them to overcome undesirable skin condi- 
tions and to gain a clear, flawless complexion. 

Thirteen girls said they were using Woodbury’s 
at the recommendation of their 
physician. 
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This Treatment 
will keep a sensitive skin 
smooth and soft: — 


Dip a soft washcloth in warm water and hold it to the 
face. Do this several times. Then make a light warm- 
water lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and dip your 
cloth in it until the cloth is “fluffy”’ with the soft 
white lather. Rub this lathered cloth gently over your 
skin until the pores are thoroughly cleansed. Rinse 
the face lightly with clear cool water and dry carefully. 


Why Woodbury’s is unique in its effect 

on the skin 
A skin specialist worked out the formula by which 
Woodbury’s is made. This formula not only calls for 
absolutely pure ingredients. It also demands greater 
refinement in the manufacturing process than is com- 
mercially possible with ordinary toilet soap. In merely 
handling a cake of Woodbury’s one notices this extreme 
fineness. 

Around each cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap is 
wrapped a booklet containing special cleansing treat- 
ments for overcoming common skin defects. Get a cake 
of Woodbury’s today, and begin tonight, the treatment 
your skin needs! 

A 26¢ cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month or six weeks. 


T REE- A guest size set, containing the new, large-size trial 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, and samples of Woodbury’ s 


Facial Cream and Facial Powder. 





1509 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please send me FREE 

The new large-size trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 

samples of Woodbury’s Facial Cream and Facial Powder, 

and the treatment booklet, “4 Skin You Love to Touch.” 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 

1509 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. English Agents, Quelch & Gambles, 
Ltd., Blackfriars Road, London, S. E. 1. 


ere , Lida ub welnpis bbb bbs do chesiesauneeseeds 
Street ‘ sb eekeneonress 


City State 


Cut out the coupon and send it today! 


























The best mothers in America 
today are the girls who have had 
the advantage of higher learning 


BOUT sixteen years is required for the development 
of a normal newly born child into an adult. The 
newly born of the human species is exceedingly im- 

mature when compared with the young of the lower animals 
The future of the individual is determined in practically all 
things except as relates to the possession of worldly goods 
during those sixteen years. The period which registers and 
retains the greatest number of permanent impressions is from 
the fifth to the twelfth year 

A girl does not simply grow physically in stature; an in- 
voluntary parallel development along mental and moral 
lines goes on at the same time. The physical growth is de- 
termined by a right supply of animal requirements. In 
other respects the girl registers and reacts to her environment, 
which means daily contacts and associations as good, bad or 
indifferent. Heredity plays a part in regard to the possibility 
of mental attainment but has little to do with the formation 
of character. Because animal and physical traits are inherited 
and are very apparent, heredity is given entirely too much 
prominence in the development of the individual 

Place a girl, with the best possible inheritance extending 
over many generations, in the home of ignorance and vice, 
1 home in which honor, truth and high ideals are strangers, 
ind she will grow up, if properly nourished, with the physi 
u characteristics of her ancestors, and the moral delin- 
quencies of her daily and hourly associations 

In the practice of medicine, we endeavor to prevent dis- 
orders of the body by various preventive measures, among 
which are high health standards, quarantine and disinfec- 
tion. It is much easier to prevent a disease than it is to 
cure it. Likewise in the development of character in an in- 
dividual, it is much easier to prevent the building of unde- 
sirable characters in people, than it is to change defective 
tandards later on. Our present policy is, through criminal 
neglect, to allow criminals and other undesirables to de- 
velop unhindered and then we discipline or hang them 


\ = 5 
SE A thousand children 
are born within a given 


time in the State of 
j New York and _ this 
\ thousand will supply 


S its quota of thieves 

= and murderers and 

women grossly im- 

moral. Why? Because 

they grew that way. A 

considerable number of 

the thousand will not have the advantages necessary for 

right character building, and will drift along the lines of 

least resistance, and the state will support them in reforma- 
tories and penal institutions if it permits them to live. 

It is to be regretted that so much energy is expended by 
our large religious and social organizations upon adults, and 
comparatively so little upon children. In such organizations 
it is the child that should have recognition and not the 
parents at the expense of the child. 

An adult who has to be told week after week, and year 
after year, what she should do and not do is a poor weak 
thing and not worth the effort, particularly when there are 
thousands of impressionable young human beings who are 
being mentally starved and who would profit immeasurably 
on the energy which is expended upon those who have had 
every opportunity. If the brains, talent and money applied 
to the adult could be transferred to the child, it would make, 
in a very few generations, a vast change for the better in 
the human race 

Children love to play and this spirit which shows itself 
even in the very young normal child—a distinct feature of 
childlife—should be encouraged by older people. Play and 
entertainment can be converted into instruction of whatever 
nature we may desire. Further teaching in physical develop- 
ment, and teaching in play, if properly carried out, can be 
made just as fruitful in results as can the teaching that 
deals only with mental gymnastics 

Seme day every public school will be an amusement cen- 
tre as well as a place where a child learns to read, write 
and to cipher. Children are always busy. Normal, well 
children are never idle and if they are not kept busy along 
right lines, there is a big chance for the great majority to 
drift into undesirable if not vicious associations, and associa- 
tions make the individual. Let us say that the average 
school girl spends about twenty-five hours a week at school, 
an extra hour or two at Sunday school. If her day is twelve 
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Does The Modern Girl 
Make A 
Good Mother? 


By CuHar.ces GILMoRE KERLEY, M.D. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
M. STOCKTON MULFORD 


A physician of wide experience with chil- 
dren and young mothers tells us what sort 
of American mothers the bobbed-haired 


Jlappers of today will make 





hours long (assuming that she spends thirty hours a week 
at school and at Sunday school) there are fifty or more 
hours a week unoccupied. Include the hours for meals and 
study and there are still many hours for profit or deteriora- 
tion. These are what we designate as childhood’s idle hours 
but tney are just as vital as other hours! 

Parents should make an effort to keep the idle hours pleas- 
antly and profitably occupied. If the parents are so situated 
as to make this impossible, then it is the duty of the com- 
munity to take up the work. Every child should be a state 
asset and when she grows up and has a place in the debit 
column, someone has blundered. Society today, and fifty 
years hence, will have just as many criminals and other 
undesirables as it sees fit to manufacture. 

These observations may be classed as paternalism or so- 
cialism. Nevertheless, I am sure that all will agree that 
every child has a right to demand suitable food, adequate 
clothing and right, general supervision together with secular 
and religious instruction, and the task is not impossible or 
even difficult. The whole matter revolves around the ques- 
tion, “Is it worth the cost ?” 

In many respects we, as a people, are doing remarkable 
work. Health conditions have improved so much that the 
span of average human life in this country is now more than 
fifty years, an increase of about fifteen years in two decades, 
all which means that not only do people live longer but they 
enjoy better health while here. Children have an opportunity 
to grow bigger and stronger. The girl of today is a better 
specimen of her kind than was her grandmother or great- 
grandmother. She will live longer and accomplish more be- 
cause she has a better mind in a better body. In an active 
professional life of thirty-six years as a physician for children 
I have come into close contact with a vast number of moth- 
ers, in the hospital and.in the dispensary; and among all 
types in private work, there has been a constant procession, 
passing on down through the years, of those who possess 
the greatest privilege accorded to human beings. 

That higher education and social advantages unfit women 
for the function of homemakers and motherhood is directly 
at variance with my observation. It is not necessary or even 
desirable that a mother have no interests outside the home. 
Cutside interests make her a better mother and prevent her 
from growing stale and irritable. The mother’s vocation is 
the welfare of her home and of her children, and this voca- 
tion will be more successfully fulfilled if she has an avoca- 
tion as well. 


In a recent address made at the [Turn to page 45] 
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Health 


IFTY years ago every man, woman and child in the 

world was threatened by lurking dangers against which 
there was no protection. From time to time epidemics of 
contagious diseases raged through communities. The doctors 
of those days did their best to cure but were largely power- 
less to prevent sickness. Small wonder 
that strange beliefs and superstitions 
were associated with the prevention 
of diseases, the causes of which were 
unknown. 


There is a record in an old book of 
English customs of many curious 
charms to ward off disease—pow- 
dered snake-skins to prevent typhoid; 
a live spider in a peach-stone basket 
hung around the neck as a preventive 
of scarlet fever; garden snails and 
earth-worms steeped in beer to check 
consumption. In our own day, some 
of us were told that a bag of sulphur 
worn on the chest would prevent 
diphtheria. Even now there are 
people who wear steel rings to avert 
rheumatism and who carry horse- 
chestnuts to assure good health. 


whose parénts can use the marvelous gifts of modern 
medical science to prevent sickness. 


From Superstition to 
Knowledge — 


Until 1876 not one doctor among 

thousands knew what caused contagious disease. It was in 
that year—less than fifty years ago—that Louis Pasteur, 
great French scientist, startled i world by announcing 
his wonderful discovery of germs as a cause of disease. It 
was the key to the mystery of the cause and prevention of 
contagious diseases. It made possible the tremendous ad- 
vances which have taken place in a scant half century. 
Pasteur’s discovery brought longer life, health, and happi- 
ness to millions of persons. 


Golden years of progress followed. The history of medicine 
from that time reads like a romance—a wonderful story of 
achievement, of work and struggle, disappointment and 
hope—and constant fight against the ignorance which 
cloaked diseases. Amazing discovery crowded upon dis- 





Lucky Little Girl! 
Fortunate are the youngsters born in this day— part in molding the future of our 


The splendid work of the Health Heroes is bringing 
longer, healthier, happier life to millions. 


28) 


Heroes 


covery. All former conceptions of disease were revolution- 
ized by the wonderful work of these Health Heroes, 
Pasteur, Koch, Lister, and their followers. In just four short 
years, from 1880 to 1884, were discovered the germs of 
pneumonia, typhoid, tuberculosis, cholera, erysipelas, 
diphtheria and tetanus, usually called 
lockjaw. In 1900 came Walter 
Reed’s triumphant work in Cuba 
which resulted in locating a particular 
mosquito as the carrier of the germ 
of yellow fever. 


From Knowledge to 
Action — 


Now that we know the cause and 
know how to fight disease, how can 
we best apply this knowledge to 
keep our children well? 


The schools of the country, supple- 
menting the work of health officers, 
provide a natural place for the begin- 
nings of health education. The work 
of the teacher plays an important 


country—a future which will be 
built upon the health of our citizens 
—the boys and girls now in our 
schools. 


Cooperate with the school. Aid the teacher who is striv- 
ing to interest your child in the practice of health habits. 
Do your part by having your child examined by your phy- 
sician. Have him inoculated against the dread 
diseases which formerly took thousands of lives. 


Every year the fight against disease goes on— f 
a tremendous war! Every year the rules of 
health laid down by the great Health Heroes, $ 
are being better understood and followed. To 3° js 3: 
secure the desired result—healthy boysandgirls < 
—parents, teachers, specialists, doctors, nurses, 
as well as the school janitor must join hands 
with health officers in campaigns for healthier (27> 
and happier childhood. Pee 





The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, educators in school health campaigns. 


pany’s agents are carrying a similar message 
to millions of homes. 


recognizing the importance of the great 
work that 1,000,000 teachers are doing 
in promulgating health practices, has or- 
ganized a school health bureau under the 
guidance of eighteen well-known educators 
of the United States and Canada. These 
men and women, as the Metropolitan’s edu- 
cational advisory group, are pointing the 
way in which the Company can best assist 





The advisory group has approved a program 
which includes the printing of special book- 
lets, leaflets, and charts for use by the 
teacher in class instruction. A book of in- 
structions for the school janitor has also 
been prepared. Through cooperation with 
parents-teachers associations and women’s 
clubs, the message of child health is being 
spread in many communities. The Com- 


A series of pamphlets, “Health Heroes’’, 
for the use of Junior and Senior High School 
students has been prepared. Although in- 
tended primarily to assist school teachers, 
they will, upon request, be sent to others 
interested in child health. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ~- NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More newInsurance each year 
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First Of A New Series On The Etiquette Of Good Looks 





RIMITIVE is a mild term for the snort, zip, bang, 
hurrah! of today’s standard; the zig-zags of clashing 
colors, accepted seriously as art; the jangle and bang, 
squawk and whine, which vibrates to modern ears as music 
As for feminine beauty—it has gone back to beads and paint! 
Among some clippings in my file is a picture cut from a 
Sunday newspaper. It reads: “Mrs. Barclay, a beautiful 
young leader of New York society, wearing an exquisite 
creation from X and Co.” The “creation” is a skimpy 
chemise—although it is all embroidered in beads—that seems 
to have fallen off at the top and so comes down a little 
longer at the bottom. Under it is—apparently nothing. A 
flap like the bib of an apron comes up over the breast and 
s held by pearl straps. Mrs. Barclay’s head is surmounted 
by a dazzling pagoda; round her throat are five necklaces; 
one arm is banded with a glittering block of “service stripe” 
bracelets, the other is bangled above the elbow; and her 
face has the hardness of a painted toy 
I had cut out this picture because I had won 
dered whether fashion’s next step toward savagery 
would match that of African beauties in geo 
zraphical magazines and omit the bib. I had also 
wondered what effect this picture might have on 
people in other cities who were led to suppose 
that representative New Yorkers looked like this! 
To be sure a genuine leader of society might look 
much the same; she might pose for X and Co 
na charity fashion-show, but as it happens this 
irticular Mrs. Barclay is to the present descend 
ints of that original Four Hundred, unknown 
It happens that Lucy Gilding gave me her pi 
ture yesterday. In it she, also, wears a 
chemise-cut beaded dress, three strings of 
pearls and an armful of jewelled bracelets 
From the description, her clothes would 
eem to be much the same as Mrs. Bar 
clay’s but in actual fact they are striking], 
diferent. Lucy’s small head is unorna 
mented, her dress is less frankly sleeveless 
ind its transparency does not reveal the 
undisguised outlines of an undressed figure 
Undoubtedly she uses some cosmetics but 
their use is not apparent beyond the fact 
that she looks beautifully groomed. Com 
pared with the portrait of her grandmother 
in her ball dress, Lucy’s trappings seem 
scant for public wear. But compared with 
the clipping person, she looks unmistakably 
what she is: a thorough-bred 
further than giving these two sketches 
in illustration, I can’t go into the distin 
tion between bad style and good. The 
difference is too subtle. In fact, identical 
clothes can look vulgar on one person and 
well bred on another. The safest rule is 
if you wonder whether this or that detail 
of your appearance may be too, “daring,” 
the chances are you are on, if not over, 
the borderline of good taste 


(Cy, course, the trouble with the presen 
fashion of too much paint and too 
many beads is that we are all losing our 
ense of color and proportion. Normal lips 
look pallid, and reai jewels look paltry in 
competition with colored glass rocks and 
pe irl door-knobs! 
The point is this: Whether we think thi 
ige Is one:of charm or of discord, we have 
) live in it and are bound to be influenced 
it. If it should become the fashion to 
ld our noses and paint green moons or 
our cheeks, I suppose we should all in a 
very short time find white noses and pink 


cheeks 


ration of the face at least keeps to natural ‘ 


principles; skin white, when it isn’t pow 
lered orange or mauve, cheeks and lips 
red, or near-red at all events. But the once 


, or pink noses and white cheeks The trouble ; 
‘ . lel ‘ ° 
u terly altless. At the moment, the deco present fashi n of too 
‘ Jashio y) 


much paint and too many 
beads is that we are losing our 
sense of color and proportion 


ave You A Mask 
Or A Face? 


POST & 


Author of Etiquette, The Blue Book of Social Usage 


x BY EMILY 





OES Smart Society use rouge 

and lipstick lavishly? Do the 
débutantes and the real leaders of 
Society bedaub their faces—or is it 
only those who crudely imitate 
what they believe to be Fashion's 
dictates? # Mrs. Price Post, a 
leader, herself, in New York’s 
inner circles, answers those ques- 

® tions for you here. ® 
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secret wickedness of “make-up” has come into line with all 
the other frankly commonplace operations of dressing. 

Twenty years ago the girl who rouged did it furtively and 
in the belief that no one suspected her. Those who detected 
the “aid to art” whispered as though accusing her of crime, 
“I’m sure Gwendoline paints!” 

Even today many persons who frankly use a lip-stick, 
stop at rouge. At a guess, at least ninety per cent of the 
younger women in New York society use a lip-stick or 
powder, or both (in many cases only at night) whereas only 
occasional ones use rouge. 

Of course, if your lips are naturally red, you would be as 
foolish to paint them as to dye brown hair brown; and if 
your skin is naturally white and beautiful, to powder it 
would be equally “painting the lily.” The object of all make- 
up is to enhance beauty and first of all, therefore, you must 
make sure that it does! Don’t dab on any old powder and 

smudge on a streak and two polka dots of red! 
And above all, don’t put on any eye-black un 
less you know exactly what you are doing 
Nothing gives the face a “fast” look so quickly 
as “made up” eyes. Even if your eyelashes are 
very blond or thin—be careful! Especially be 
careful, if you are a blond, about using too dark 
a crayon. There are faces that look prettier with 
pencilled eyes but only when so skillfully and 
moderately done that they almost defy detection 


ee those whose eyebrows are too heavy, or 
straggling, plucking is to be commended. Neat 
edges tidy the face just as wellas clipped borderstidy 
garden paths. But eyebrows that look like 
two snips of black thread—look plucked! 

As to rouge: If color in your cheeks is 
becoming to you, fashion decrees that you 
may put it on but put on only so much as 
is really necessary for becomingness. Don’t 
exchange naturalness for hardness. Don’t 
let your lips look like red lacquer. Above 
all, don’t paint on a mouth that is differ- 
ent in shape from your own. Don’t paint 
on eyebrows like new moons of patent 
leather and whiten your face until it no 
longer looks like skin. Remember that a 
mask can never take the place of a face. 
The face of a clown is grotesque—it is 
meant to be. If paint and powder are to 
add beauty, they must be an ally, not an 
enemy, of nature. 

For instance, if you are full of life and 
enthusiasm, a healthful amount of color, 
let us say, belongs to your personality. 
But if you are fagged out at the moment, 
added color is apt to produce a haggard 
effect. There is a difference, remember, be- 
tween a face that is normally pale—to 
which rouge is probably becoming—and 
the face drawn and pale from fatigue. 

There are colorless types that should 
never be “decorated” at all. Last summer, 
for instance, a young Mrs. Golf took ap- 
parently no thought of her looks. Her nose 
was russet with sunburn, her skin shiny, 
her uncurled hair brushed flat back. She 
had distinct charm and yet invariably one 
said, “Why doesn’t she paysome attention 
to her looks? Why, at least, doesn’t she 
powder her nose?’”’ One day when I was 


| alone with her, she said frankly, “I’d love 
to look like Mrs. Bobo Gilding. She is so 
\ finished—she makes me feel half-baked 


But I can’t put a thing on my face. I’m a 
sight if I do.” 

I didn’t believe her. In fact, I asked if 
she would let me experiment. She willingly 
agreed. We went to the drug store where 
I carefully matched ingredients. Then we 
went to my cottage where for half an hour 
I “experimented.” At the end I had to 
acknowledge that she [Turn to page 71] 
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Is 3 OUTH! Lovely, laugh- 
+ ing, light-hearted youth! 
Skins as fresh, smooth 
and clear as the petals 
of flowers, firm as full, 
round fruit! Wherever you see them, 
the women of the gay younger set 
of Society—lunching at Pierre’s, din- 
ing at the Ritz, sitting on the sands 
of Bailey’s Beach or dancing under 
the summer moon—always you note 
the unwearied beauty of their skin! 





These younger women must be 
themselves in keeping with the hour! 





younger set 
fresh and lovely 
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— GLORIA GOULD 
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They must look as gay, as light- 
hearted as they feel. And indeed it’s 
amazing how completely they succeed in keeping their 
skin immaculately groomed, exquisite in texture and in 
tone! It’s the method they’ve found! Two cool, delicious 
creams, as light as froth, fragrant with a perfume rare 
and costly, one for cleansing and rejuvenating the skin, 
the other for giving it an even, velvety finish, to protect 
it and to serve as a base for powder. Together these 
Creams supply the two fundamental needs of every 
normal skin and this is how Gloria Gould and other 
lovely young women of Society use them:— 


IRST, they cleanse their delicate skins with Pond’s 

Cold Cream. This they do every day! At night before 
retiring, but also after a long motor drive, hours on the 
beach or the links, or a dusty shopping tour in the 
city, they cover their faces with the cream, and their 
throats, arms and the V of their necks if they have been 
exposed. They let it stay on a few moments. With a 
soft cloth or tissue they take it all off—and all the dirt 
too which has lodged in the depths of the pores and 
which this delicate cream simply floats to the surface 
of the skin. They repeat the process. And finish by 
closing the pores with a dash of cold water or a light 





li 
, 





massage with a piece of ice. What glowing cleanliness! 

Now, over their newly cleansed skin before they powder 
and always before they venture out they smooth a delicate 
Jilm of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. Then they powder— 
and rouge—and are ready to go out. The delicate 
Vanishing Cream gives their skin a new evenness of 
finish, and holds their powder and rouge with miracu- 
lous smoothness. It prevents the pores from becoming 
clogged, protects the skin from the drying effects of 








THE TWO CREAMS THE LOVELY YOUNGER WOMEN 
ARE USING FOR THE CARE OF THEIR SKIN 






Gioria Goutp—now Mrs. Henry A. 
Bishop, Fr. — youngest daughter of the 
late George F. Gould and mother of an 
adorable baby girl, is a leader in the smart 
younger set of New York. She is distin- 
guished by a dark, gypsy-like beauty and 
@ magnetic personality. Among the many 
obligations Mrs. Bishop acknowledges 
when she pauses between engagements for 
luncheon, dinner and dancing, is the daily 
care of her lovely olive skin with Pond’s 
Two Creams. 


exposure, prevents it from becoming 
sined and prematurely old, and keeps 
the hands beautifully white and soft. 


If the skin is inclined to be dry, it 
needs a special nightly cleansing 
with Pond’s Cold Cream and a little 
of the cream should be left on until 
morning. If the skin is prone to 
oiliness it likewise needs an extra 
deep cleansing with Pond’s Cold 
Cream. For this cream which adds 
needed oil to a dry skin, also frees 
the pores of an oily skin from ac- 
cumulations of excess oil. And if 
the skin becomes burned or chapped 
the cooling touch of Pond’s Cold 
Cream will quickly restore its velwet suppleness. 








OND’S are the creams to which the lovely younger 

women of society have turned to perpetuate the 
beauty of their delicate skins. And Gloria Gould is right, 
when she says, “ Fatigue and exposure can leave no trace 
on the skin that is cared for by Pond’s Two Creams.”’ 

Aren’t you just dying to try, for yourself, this 
delightful, effective method? 

The Cold Cream comes in large jars and tubes 
and both creams in smaller sizes of jars and tubes. 


FREE OFFER—Mail this coupon and we will send you 
free tubes of these two creams and an attractive little folder telling 
you how to use them— 





Tue Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept., J 

139 Hudson St., New York 

Please send me your free tubes, one each of Pond’s Cold and Vanish- 
ing Creams. 
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$1,000 in Gold 


Pillsbury is offering prizes in cash 
for your helpful suggestions 


ORE than a million women 

are serving Pillsbury’s 
Health Bran to their families. 
They —and we— know Pillsbury’s 
Bran makes the most delicious 
muffins, bread and cookies—foods 
their families enjoy. But you may 
have an idea we want—some 
novel way of using Pillsbury’s 
Health Bran. Frequent letters from 
housewives give us their helpful 
suggestions in serving this natural 


food-laxative. And we want more 
of them. We want to uncover 
the many clever ways American 
women have found to scrve 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran. We want 
you to give us a list of the five [5] 
best ways you know of using 
Pillsbury’s Bran, either favorite 
recipes or original ways of serving 
it. To secure the best group of five 
suggestions, we are offering the 
following prizes: 


$1,000 in PRIZES 
First Prize e ‘ ‘ ° - $200 
For each of the next six . ‘ ; 50 
For each of the next six . : ‘ 25 
For each of the next twenty . . 10 
For each of the next thirty ‘ , 5 


This contest will close Dec. 1, 
1925[entries must bear postmark 
not later than Dec. 1]. Winners 
will be.announced in the Literary 
Digest, Feb. 13, and by mail to all 
contestants. Three competent do- 
mestic scientists will make awards. 
In event of a tie, equal prizes will 
be given each tying contestant. 


Read These Directions 
Remember, 63 awards are of- 
fered for the best groups of five 
suggestions. You may submit as 
many groupsas you desire but each 
group should consist of exactly 
five [5] suggestions, neither more 
nor less. Any of the five may be 
recipes containing Pillsbury’s 


Pillsbury's Family of Foods 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour - Pancake Flour - Buckwheat Pancake Flour 


Health Bran - Wheat Cereal - Rye Flour - Graham Flour -« Farina 


Pillsburys Health Bran 


Health Bran or merely ideas for 
original uses. We want your ideas 

literary merit is not required. 
Write clearly on one side of the paper 
only, print your name and address plainly 
und mail to the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Company, Dept. A, Minneapolis, Minn., 
before midnight, December 1, 1925. 


Helpful Booklet Sent Free 


To aid you, we will send you gratis an 
illustrated booklet on 
Pillsbury’s Health 
Bran. And to every 
entrant we will send, 
after the close of the 
contest, 1 copy of 
Pillsbury’s Cook Book 
illustrated in colors. 
Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Company, Minneap- 
olis, U.S.A. 








One of the family 
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Dont Show Your Age 


DrrReEcTIONS BY VIRGINIA KIRKUS 


~~ 2 + 
Le0O% 


Eyes may be the “windows of the soul” but 
they are also the mirrors of your age—if you 
allow them to be. Start today to keep your eyes 
young! Once a day bathe your eyes with a re- 
liable eye-wash, recommended by an oculist. 
Use an eye-cup, or a teaspoon, as shown here. 
Hold the teaspoon close to the eyes so that with 
the lashes you can blink the lotion into the 
eyes, washing them thoroughly. Then relax for 
a few moments on your couch, holding the 
cupped palms of your hands over your eyes 
to rest your eye nerves and muscles completely 
for it’s tired nerves and muscles that make 
those telltale lines. Your eyes, clear and rested, 
give the lie to a few gray hairs. 
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Do you begin to notice a tiny network of lines 
round your eyes? A danger signal which 
means that you must get a good nourishing 
cream and—using your third and fourth fin- 
gers—work in a generous quantity round your 
eyes. First, with eyes closed, apply the cream 
over the upper lids, beginning at the bridge of 
the nose and working upward and out with a 
light pressing movement. Open the eyes and 
press in the cream below them. The final step 
is tightening the skin round the eyes. Prepare 
one long strip of cotton and several thin pads 
by squeezing them out in ice water and satfu- 
rating them in an astringent. Remove sur- 
face-cream. Apply a pad directly under each 


eye and the strip across the eyelids and rest. 
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OU don’t have to grow old! It’s chiefly a matter of knowing how to care 

for your general health and your good looks. Claim your right to beauty 
now. It’s not a question of mere features but rather of a glowing skin, of 
lovely hair, of a perfect figure. Let us help you with your problems. Most of 
them are taken up in our booklet, “A Little Book of Good Looks,” which we 
shall send you on receipt of ten cents in stamps. Or else tell us your special 
difficulty and we shall gladly give you what aid we can. Address The Service 


Editor, McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 37 Street, New York City. 
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[hree times as man 
chose Beech-Nu 


read about the group tests 
Beech- 
Butter to be more than 3 
limes as popular as its near. 
est competitor. - - - 


~~ THE RE must always be a “first 





Beech-Nut 
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showi 


time” in the purchase of any com- 

modity. And especially in the 

case of food it’s a great comfort 
to feel you are buying the tried-and- 
true favorite in its particular class. 
Next to experience of your own there’s 
nothing quite so reassuring as the ex- 
perience of others. If a brand of food 
has proved itself pure and reliable to 
the majority of other folks, you are 
likely to feel it’s the right brand for you. 


Childhood memories of Beech-Nut 


Well, in the case of peanut butter 
there has never been any doubt about 
the favorite. The name “Beech-Nut” 
has been deeply engraved on the appe- 
tite-memories, especially of the young, 
as any grocer can testify. But still 
there has never been any way really 
to prove just how people felt about 
Beech-Nut—no way to measure their 
liking and their preferenc e. 






ity 


ut Peanut 


And that is why it is so interesting to 
read about the nation-wide test made 
by fifteen leading universities and col- 
leges from coast to coast. 

The test was prepared by the New 
York University Bureau of Research.* 
It included products of various kinds, 
and when it came to peanut butter, 
Beech-Nut’s name led all the rest. 
Not only was Beech-Nut chosen by 
three times as many people as its 
nearest competitor, but it was chosen 
by more than all other brands of pea- 
nut butter combined. There were 46 
brands named. 


Beech-Nut—king of all flayors 


Remember that this test was carried on impar- 
tially by these colleges, taking in an equal num- 
ber of male and female students. And these 
students were drawn from the most representa- 
tive American families that could possibly be 
selected. Think of the Beech-Nut memories 
which these young men and women must have 
brought from their widely scattered homes! 
Think of the boy-and-girl appetites inspired 
and satisfied by the deep-down, scooping good- 
ness of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. 


The flavor of Beech-Nut follows no rule and no 
precedents. 
* Published in book form 

by the Associated Adv, Clubs of the World 


It is a law of goodness unto itself, 


or 


oy . 


Peanut Butter 


It puts a royal crown of deliciousness upon 
biscuits, muffins, crackers, white bread, graham 


bread, home-made and every other kind of 
bread. The staff of life itself needs Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter to lean upon! 


In summer especially 


If you could only come to Canajoharie, 
where Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is 
made, you would understand why the 
flavor of this world-famous food must be 
supreme. Up here in the beautiful Mo- 
hawk Valley, at the model Beech-Nut 
plant, you will find food-ideals and flavor- 
enthusiasm carried to the highest pitch. 














oa is a spirit in the pure air of the 
Valley—in the glint of sunlight on the Mohawk 
River just outside the windows. There is a 
spirit in the Beech-Nut workers themselves. 
All this finds its way into every jar of Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter on your grocer’s shelves. 
Come to Canajoharie this summer if you are 
touring through New York State. If you can’t 
come, give your family Beech-Nut foods—pure 
and nourishing, every one. We simply don’t 
know how to make them any better. 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter will make every pic- 
nic areal picnic. And the jams, jellies, catsup, 
chili sauce, spaghetti, bacon, pork-and- beans— 
they’re all as good as the peanut butter. Ask 
your grocer. If he doesn’t have them, write to 
us. Beech-Nut Packing Co., Canajoharie, N.Y. 


In summer, 
all tratls lead to 
Beech-Nut Town 


Where is 
Canajoharie? 


Beech-Nut 
“Foods and Confec tions 
of Finest Flavor” 
Beech-Nut Bacon 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
Beech-Nut Macaroni, 
Spaghetti, Vermicelli 
Beech-Nut Macaroni Elbows 
Beech-Nut Macaroni Rings 
Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti 
Beech-Nut Pork and Beans 
Beech-Nut Catsup, C 
Beech-Nut Prepared Mustard 
Beech-Nut Jams and Jellies 
Beech-Nut Marmalades 


hili Sauce 


Beech-Nut Preserves 


Beech-Nut Confections 


Beech-Nut Mints 
Beech-Nut Fruit Drops 
Beech-Nut Caramels 
Beech-Nut Chewing Gum 
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When ‘THOMAS A. EDISON was 
known as Little Al >} 


He accidentally splashed mud on a 
beautiful Paisley shawl~_ attempts to clean 
it failed~_65 years later Lux restored A\j 
this treasured heirloom to lovelins: | { 


Kr 











“\ Y Mother was out walking one day with j 
her Mother who wore a beautiful Paisley ¢ 
Shawl about her shoulders. t 

“As they were passing a warehouse, a little Y 
boy jumped from a wagon to the sidewalk, 
immediately in front of them. The plank was 
loose and a big splash of muddy water liter- 
ally covered the beautiful Paisley. 

“Grandmother attempted to clean it, but 
such ‘soaps’ as she had were ineffectual. 

“The little boy who soiled the shawl was 
then known as little Al Edison, now known as 
Thomas A. Edison. As near as Mother could 
remember, this incident occurred in 1855. In 
1920 the Paisley was given a thorough Lux 
washing and restored to its original beauty— 
after 65 years!” 


Mrs. Fean Pratt, Chicago, Il. 
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Now your whole Monday’s Laundry | 





20S 


into its sparkling suds 


cAll your clothes your hands, too » repay this care 


° For years you washed all your fine things 













in marvelous, bubbling Lux suds and you 
saw them bloom with a fresher, sweeter 
beauty. You saw how soft and smooth Lux 
left your hands. 

Then one Monday—a new idea! Joy- 
fully you plunge a// 
whole week’s laundry - 


Lux suds. 


your clothes—the 
into rich active 
Such nice clothes, too — for 
which you have to pay so much more now- 
adays than formerly—really, they do de 


serve thecare yougive your silksand woolens. 

With what deep satisfaction you fold 
away your laundry! Not since the day 
you bought them have you seen your 
clothes look as beautiful as they do after 
their Lux-washing—colored ginghams and 
prints so bright and fresh, house linens so 
snowy white! And Lux is such a relief to 
your hands. 

You'll be amazed to see how far a little 
Lux goes—it’s really an economy to use it. 






Get the Big 
. Convenient Package — New! 
1 


No more rough red HANDS 
from washing dishes 


Drop a few Lux flakes— just about one tea- 
spoonful—into your dishpan. See the dif- 
ference! Lux leaves your hands soft and 
smooth - white. Ittreatsthemas kindlyas the 
finest toilet soap. Your hands quickly re- 
spond to this care—wash your dishes in Lux 
today! Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 








cA little Lux goes so far it’s an economy to use it 
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Prudence and the Play-Actor 


[Continued from page 18] 


mists cleared, and she found herself star- 
ing at an old-fashioned portrait of.a boy 
in an Eton suit and broad white collar 
standing by a chair, looking very stiff 
and awkward. But the likeness to the 
present day Andrew was unmistakable. 
There were the same Apollo-like features, 
the same curly hair, the same adorable 
chin, and tilt of the head. 

Prudence was the happiest girl in the 
world. She wrote a little note “Thanking 
you very, very much. I shall keep it as 
long as I live, and never forget you.” 

At the back of her mind was a small 
hope that perhaps the adored one would 
write to her again, but no letter came. 
As a matter of fact the handsome Andrew 
was too much engrossed at the moment 
in a love affair with his leading lady to 
think of much else. Prudence’s letters were 
put away in a box with heaps of others, 
and Andrew Arlington proceeded to make 
a name for himself. 

Prudence watched him from afar with 
pride and adoration. The first time his 
name was starred over the door of a 
West End theatre in blue and red lights, 
she stood for twenty minutes in the rain, 
staring at them, as proud as if he had 
been her own husband or son! 

Prudence was eighteen then, for in 
spite of what they say in novels about 
stage life, Andrew Arlington did not soar 
into the public favour in a single night 
It took several years of hard work and 
disappointment, and the playing of small 
parts, before he found himself anywhere 
near the dizzy top of the ladder of fame. 

“Famous actor injured in a motor 
smash.” At twenty-five she read the 
headline in an evening paper, her heart 
sick with dread. She was too ignorant to 
understand that although there really 
had been a mishap to the caren which 
Arlington was travelling, he had been 
only slightly bruised and shaken; that 
his press agent, who knew the value of 
publicity, had made the most of it. Pru- 
dence contrived to find out where he 
lived, and one night a box of violets— 
his favourite flowers—was left anony- 
mously at the door of his house. Andrew 
was playing poker with a few choice 
spirits, when his man-servant brought in 
the little box 

“Violets, sir.” 

“Oh!” Andrew went on playing 

“Shall I take them away, sir?” 

Andrew stretched out his hand. “Whom 
are they from?” 

“There is no name, sir.” 

He glanced at the flowers—three little 
bunches surrounded by their own tender 
leaves. He buried his face in them, breath- 
ing deep of sweetness. For a moment he 
forgot his surroundings, forgot the hot, 
smoky room, and the flushed, eager faces 
of those around him. He thought of green 
fields and the murmur of a brook; the 
blue eyes of a girl and the soft touch of 
her hand in his. A girl he had never met 
or known, just the shade of a girl who 
might have been, in his life, if that life 
had been different 

He put the little box down on the 
table beside him 

“Leave them. I'll see to them myself,” 
he said curtly. 


HAT was when Prudence was twenty- 
five. When she was twenty-six a man 

asked her to marry him. He was quite a 
nice man, with a good income and a kind 
heart. And Prudence knew that he would 
probably be her only chance of a home 
and husband, for she was a quiet, shy 
girl, not at all pretty, and with no money. 

The nice man leaned his hands on the 
table, which she had taken good care to 
keep between them, and said earnestly, 
“It you make me a good wife, I'll make 
you a good husband.” 

Prudence looked at him and thought 
of Arlingten’s voice when he said to the 
heroine—as he did at some time in every 
play—“I love you.” 

“T can’t. I don’t love you,” she said. 

The nice man’s plain face quivered. 
“There’s another fellow, I suppose ?” 

Tears welled into Prudence’s eyes. “Yes, 
there is,” she answered with a touch of 
pride. “But he won't ever ask me to 
marry him, I know.” 

So the nice man went away and ulti- 
mately married someone else. 


It was soon after that she read an item 
in the morning Post: “Mr. Steven Dallas 
is taking the leading part in the new pro- 
duction at the Adelphi in the place of 
Mr. Andrew Arlington.” 

That night she took her place in the 
long queue at the pit door of his theatre, 
and tried to glean information from the 
crowd. There was a tall man standing 
close to her and after one or two falter- 
ing attempts Prudence found enough 
courage to ask whether he knew what 
had become of Andrew Arlington. “Wasn't 
he to have been in this play?” she asked. 

The tall man stared down at her 
through his monocle., “There are all sorts 
of stories floating about,” he said impar- 
tially. “I think myself the most likely one 
is that he has gone off with Lady 
Cynthia.” 

Prudence echoed the words, not under 
standing. “Gone ofi—with Lady Cynthia?” 

“Ves. They've been talked about for 
some time, you know. She was crazy 
about him. Simply meant to get him, the: 
say, so L suppose she has.” He shrugged 
“Well, I don’t admire his taste—” 

Prudence Varrell’s face flamed. “If you 
are trying to tell me that he has done 
anything to be ashamed of, I simply re 
fuse to believe it,” she said 

The tall man stared. “Are you a friend 
of his?” he asked blankly. 

Prudence drew herself up to her full 
height, which was five feet three. “I 
have known him all my life,” she said 
with dignity, “and I know that he is in 
capable of doing a mean action.” Then 
she turned and went home. 

More years slipped away. Prudence was 
over forty, and people said that she was 
quite an old maid, and what a pity it 
was she had never married. 

She had not gone to a theatre since 
that dreadful night when she had heard 
the gossip about Andrew Arlington. But 
the portrait of Andrew Arlington still 
hung over her sitting-room mantel-sheif, 
and the albums which held his other por- 
traits were still among her most cherished 
possessions. For Prudence Varrell was 
faithful, even if it was only to an ideal 

“There’s been a burglary in this road, 
Miss,” her little maid told her one eve- 
ning, coming into the sitting-room with 
eyes as round as saucers. “At Rose Cot 
tage. All the silver was taken.” 

Prudence smiled. 

“Well, they are not likely to come 
here,” she said quietly, “so don’t be 
frightened, Jenny.” 

But, about half-past nine that night, 
she was startled to hear a queer sound in 
the little porch outside the front door—a 
queer sound which was half a groan, half 
a call for he'p. Though her heart wa 
beating fast, Prudence did not hesitate 
Crossing the narrow hall, she undid the 
bolts and drew back the latch. There in 
the porch, leaning against the rose trellis, 
was a man. 

He was tall and shabbily dressed, and 
when he did not speak, Prudence said 
gently, “What is it? Are you ill?” 

“If you could—let me—have—i’m 
faint . B I saw your light—and 
I. .” He could not finish, and would 
have fallen but for Prudence’s ready arm 

Jenny’s warning of burglars did not 
enter into her head as she helped him 
into the warmth of the sitting-room and 
put him into the low armchair. Prudence 
looked for one long moment at his grey 
hair and worn face, before she brought 
the brandy which she always kept in the 
house in case of illness. As he drank she 
saw the colour steal slowly back to his 
lips and sunken cheeks. 

A moment, and he tried to rise. 

“I’m sorry, I . I’m afraid I've 
troubled you. But I felt ill. I've been ill, 
and I’ve walked too far, I suppose.” 

Prudence glanced at his feet. His boots 
were shabby and dirty, and the ends of 
his trousers were frayed. 

“Where have you come from?” she 
asked gently. 

The man laughed, a cynical laugh. 

“Where have I come from? Any corner 
of the world—every corner of the world.” 

“And where are you going?” she asked 
him. The man looked up into her gentle 
face. 

‘God alone knows,” he answered, with 
a weak attempt to [Turn to page oo] 






To find things in the dark 
—use your flashlight! 













































CLIMB the garret stairs without 
stumbling. Use your flashlight! Find 
what you're after without fumbling. 
Use your flashlight! Eveready Flash- 
lights lay a path of safety with their 
bright, white light. Use your Eveready 
to burrow into trunks or closets without 
fear of fire. Use it wherever you want 
to see in the dark. There are 365 days 
in a year—365 reasons for owning one 
or more Evereadys. Improved models 
meet every need for light—indoors and 
out. There’s a type for every purpose 
and purse, and an [‘veready dealer 
nearby. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Torento, Ontario 





The tupe iilustrated is No. 2616, the Eveready 2-cell Broad-beam 
Flashlight Handsome, ribbon black-metal case Safety-lock 
switch, proof against accidental lighting 
lena-ring 


Octagonal, non-rolling 


Eveready Unit Cells fit and improve all makes of flashlight They 
insure brighter light and longer battery life Keep an extra set 
on hand Especially designed Eveready-Mazda bulb the bright 
eyes of the flashlights, likewise last longer 
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EVEREADY HOUR EVERY TUESDAY at 8 P.M. 
(Eastern Standard Time) 

For real radio enjoyment, tune in the ‘Eveready 
Group,” broadcast through stations 
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FLASH LIGHTS 
iy BATTERIES 


—they last longer 
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Now [hat Vacations Are Almost Over! 


Recipes [ repared in McCall?’s I aboratory- Kitchen 


5 Be 
SARAH FIELD SPLINT, DIRECTOR 
re ES: ERT Rt et een 


salt and paprika. Marinate 
with French dressing and chill 
thoroughly. Just before start- 
ing, drain off French dressing, add enough mayonnaise to 


makers on McCall 
Street doing right 
now in August and early 
September?” we asked ourselves and each other this month 
“Picnicking and taking long, cool motor-trips,” one said 
“Pickling and preserving,” suggested another 
So with these problems in mind, which suggested dozens of 


SARAH FIELD SPLINT 
talks 
ABOUT VACATIONS 


moisten well, pack in wide-mouthed glass jar, and cover 
tightly. Crisp, tender lettuce leaves can be carried in another 
covered glass jar, and additional mayonnaise in a third jar 


ee ee et 





( 
/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 
others as we went along, we started right in picnicking, i ) to be added when salad is served 
pickling and preserving! x j 
What good times we've had doing it too! We wish we had 4 EGG-AND-WATERCRESS SANDWICHES 
the space to tell you everything we found out but we can 7 EARS ago I read a story about a busi ) . 
give you only a few suggestions which we hope everyone * ness woman who, finding herself un : Mix + mashed hard cooked eggs with 1/3 cup mayon 
of you will find helpful ) bal ’ ; / —naise, % teaspoon salt and 4% teaspoon paprika. Spread on 
n elf ‘ . » ) ry , : . e . . 
~ First of all, we found out that it is much easier to prepare 4 able to go away for her customary vacation, } thin buttered slices of whole wheat or white bread, with or 
for a picnic if you make out a menu just as you'd plan one determined to have a Saturday-to-Monday ; without crusts removed. Sprinkle chopped watercress be 
for a regular meal. And if you keep your picnic menus on ’ one at home. The three things she Syjoyed i tween two slices (¢ hopped mint, parsley, onion or celery 
file, the next time someone says to you. “Let’s have a picni j most, I remember, were Nature and books j) are c if you can't se watercress). Cut diagonally if de 
this afternoon,” “Let’s motor out t So-and-So an t " H sirec rap In waxed paper 
Rernean, OF “EAS Mater out to So-and-So amd on ; and solitude. So she retired to the fastness j 
nch in the wood you won't have to rack your brain / Salis fi | . : : ER-V UT i [ 
j f : . r ingle ore FOOTY me , : ER \ | HI ¢ ) c 
to think of something to take along to eat. Here are two j of h r single hotel room, having provided / GENGER- Wal ANACR EES peel tac 
nenus we use when we just want to go out somewhere and f herself with several new books and some : . ' 4 ‘ eT aE, ne 
t under the tre ind eat. Then here’s another we use when j . hick | +f . / Mix 1 cup grated cheese with 1 tablespoon finely choppe 
- = twee & . ‘ ; “ , 1 —_ ( flowers which looked as if they had been : preserved ginger and 4 cup chopped walnuts. Moisten with 
é n go h t d ta along itever we like | . ; . : oll 
we can go M the car and take along © — ss ) freshly picked in a New England garden, { 1 tablespoon cream and spread on thin buttered slices of 
: but which had really been extracted fron ) white bread, with or without crusts removed. Cut in two 
/ é‘ 5 : if desired. Wrap in waxed paper 
PICNIC MENUS : the corner florist’s ice-box. / 
/ 1 . 
(1 : For a day and a half she spoke to no o1 j MEAT-LOAF-SUPREME SANDWICHI 
Ham-and-Potato Salad / except the waiter who brought her meals. j ns te = 
Egg-and-Watercress Sandwiche / She had left word at the desk that she would ‘ sof a chopped oston 
Ginger-Walnut-and-Ch : ne / answer no teleph: ne calls nor see any vis! / teas] eppe 
Fru Ch Vate-Marshm / er ik 4 1 r : 
Gincerale Tea j tors, and she read and slept and rested ina / 
: peace as undisturbed as that of a wilderne ) Mix ground beef and bread crumbs. Add beaten eggs, salt, 
/ ! " . 4 . . P ra , > ste rj gc é 
\ ( ( Several times since reading her story I : pepper, onion and green pepper. Moisten with milk and mix 
Cabb the { ] tried her r ly for al “att It / well. Put into greased loaf-pan. Bake in hot oven (375° F 
Veat-Loaf-Supreme Sandwich : sess rn ler remedy for a ost vacation. j ; hour. When cold, slice thin. Put between thin, buttered 
Cream-Cheese-and-Peanut Sandwiche / works like a charm. To break away from a . slices of bread. Spread tomato catsup on slices of meat 
Hermi Orangeads ) daily routine, so gaining leisure to follow (Wrap in waxed paper 
on tale : devices ard desi 
(3 j even briefly—the de ices ard de res of ( CREAM-CHEESE-AND-PEANUT SANDWICHES 
Fried Chick : one’s own heart has a healing effect on any }) 
Vv LH tpt P a 6 { tired person 4 : Mix 1 cream cheese with 1/3 cup.chopped peanuts and 
nce am-and-Pickle Sand 7 : tle ; 
' ] = R ) N . k = { moisten with 1 tablespoon cream. Spread on thin buttered 
eltuce rrdiwuche ne ’ cy ae , “2. . 4 - 
F (PRE gr p : 0 one Is too busy to take a day s vaca j} _ slices of whole wheat or white bread, with or without crusts 
” ’ os inberry Ice und-C ake ’ tion several times a vear. Even a mother * removed. Wrap in waxed paper 
1 Coffe H . . . 
= / can manage to escape temporarily trom her i , ED-HA \ND-PICKLI \NDWICHES 
, , . - . . . : MIN( D M PICK ~ ( Ss 
RECIPES j duties if her husband and children will help / 
; by looking after themselves and each other. ) Mix 1 cup minced ham with 2 tablespoons chopped sour 
Oy ( ) ’ : . { <i finan ae : x 
f And think what you can do with a dav! ' pickle and 4 tablespoons mayonnaise. Spread on thin, but 
) : / tered slices of white or rye bread with or without crusts re- 
. j} moved. Cut in two, if desired, and wrap in waxed paper. 
hr ] t an 
Lett ie eR Te ee [Turn to page 38] 

















f 
‘ The right way to slice bread— Save time and filling by cutting Open a sandwich, butter one slice (or both, For picnic sandwiches, crusts may be left 
: urn the top side t rds you; crusts off ral sandwiches at if vou prefer). © pread filling and butter on on or cut off; sandwiches may be large or 
i cut fi the back forward. one time before you spread them. evenly, taking care to reach all the edges. small; each wrapped in wax paper. 
i) 
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ER home had been in a small 

Irdiana city. She had been prom- 
inent there. Her father was president 
of the stronger of the two local banks. 
Her mother was a leader in social 
affairs. 

She had gone to New York City to 
“Seek her fortune,”’ to hew for herself a 
career in the industrial world. 

She was a capable young woman. 
Many things about business had been 
learned from her father. And she had 











new establishment. She talked with 
happy frankness about her success. ‘*] 
had accumulated $5,000 —enough for 
my half of the shop,” she explained. 
“But I never could have done it with- 
out these shoes on my feet.” 

“Aw, shucks,’’ laughed her father. 

“Sounds foolish, I know. But it’s 
true. I was near to giving up. Then 
when Ruth made me get a pair of 
these shoes I was my old self again. 
I shudder when I think of the suffer- 








completed the commercial course at 
one of the State universities. 

“I don’t think anybody will take me for a shrinking little 
violet,’’ she laughed, as she said good-bye to her parents. 

Yes, indeed. She would take care of herself. Business was 
not a challenge to her, but an invitation to come and sense 
the thrill of accomplishment and the glory of success. 

During her first week on her new job (she was filing clerk 
in the office of a department store) she wrote home: “‘I just 
love it here. I know I’m going to succeed. It’s hard, and 
people are so busy. But I have my work, and that is all I 
ask of New York.” 

She worked diligently. Day after day, month after month, 
she was at her desk before starting time, and yet at her 
work after quitting time. She enjoyed every moment, too. 

But the end of her first year found her still in the same 
position. Nor had her salary been changed. 

She felt very, very tired. Her enthusiasm was gone. She 
began to doubt her confidence in herself. Too, she dreaded 
the burden of going through a whole day. It was a great 
relief when five o'clock came. 

And she would drag herself wearily to her room, hardly 
able to wait until she could get her shoes off and just rest, 
rest, rest. 

Getting old? She was only twenty-seven. Then she went 
to a doctor. He merely told her she had been working too 
hard. That confused her. How could she work too hard, if 
she spent only eight hours a day at her tasks, and was in 
good health? 

Then she realized that she was lonely. If only she had 
some other girl to share her room, so that they could trade 
confidences and sympathies — so that they could “just 
talk’’ about everything — it would help. 

The new comrade happened to be a saleswoman in a shoe 
store. She was an energetic woman, vigorous, keen. “I’ve 
just about won my shoe string,” she announced cheerfully. 
“Going into business for myself one of these days.” 

They talked much of shoes. Our young Indiana girl 
learned many things about feet and shoes that she had 
never dreamed of before. She learned about the Arch Pre- 





** These shoes have 
earned $5000 
for me!” 


Little chapters from the story of how the 
Arch Preserver Shoe changed the ideas of 
a Nation. No. 9 


server Shoe, and how its concealed, built-in arch bridge 
supports the foot naturally and prevents sagging. 

She also learned that this shoe has a flat inner sole which 
allows the bones, nerves and blood-vessels of the forepart 
of the foot to function normally, without interference. 

“You see, Margery,”’ continued the new friend, ‘‘if a 
woman’s feet aren’t in shape then she’s a failure every- 


’ 


where. No nerves, no energy, no enthusiasm — why, every 
day, I see them come into our store, frowning, listless, worn- 
out old women, bewildered by it all, because they’ve been 
told they are not sick. Then when they wear this shoe they 
begin to feel like girls again. It’s great!” 

A few weeks ago (Margery had spent eight years in New 
York) she and Ruth (that was the older woman's name) 
opened their own store. It is an exclusive little shop, just 
off Fifth Avenue. They don’t sell shoes. But they are still 
interested in shoes, and they both wear Arch Preserver 
Shoes. Their new store is a success, because they are both 
energetic and capable, both hustling about, creating busi- 
ness, holding old business. 

Margery was home a short time after they opened their 


THE 


ARCH PRESERVE 


SHOE 


Supports where support is needed— 
bends where the foot bends 


ing and failure these shoes prevented.’ 

In all walks of life women, both 
young and old, with healthy, vigorous feet and weak, 
troublesome feet, are helped toward success, toward happi- 
ness, toward the things they long for most. 

It’s such an easy matter to prevent foot trouble, to keep 
yourself progressing toward bigger, better things, no matter 
what you are doing. 

Be sure to remember this: The Arch Preserver Shoe keeps 
the foot well; it prevents strain and sagging and pinching. 
It permits the whole of the foot to function normally. 

Yet this shoe is smartly styled. Comfort is so much more 
enjoyable when it is stylish, isn’t it? There are styles in the 
Arch Preserver Shoe for every occasion. 

If you will write for our little booklet, ‘‘Use Your Feet,” 
you'll learn many more interesting facts about this shoe — 
the shoe that has changed the ideas of the Nation. 


THE SELBY SHOE CO. 


$38 Seventh St., Portsmouth, O. 


Makers of Women's Fine Shoes 
for more than Forty Years 


—_—-_— Don’t wait until your feet be- 
come troublesome. Let this 
book tell you now how to 
keep them well while wearing 
the smartest styles. 





The Selby Shoe Co., 338 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 


Please send postpaid your booklet, No, 38, “Use 
Your Feet"’, and name of Dealer. 


Name 





Street and No. 





P. O. State 




















Look for trade-mark on the sole and lining 
of every genuine Arch Preserver Shoe. 
Sold by 2000 dealers. Styles for all occa- 
stons. All widths, AAAA to E. 


Made for women and misses by only The 
Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio; for 
men by E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Rock- 
land, Mass. 





TRADE MARK PEG. U.S. PAT OFFICE 
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Prevent tooth decay 
below the gum-line 


As the soil nourishes the tree 
roots, the gums nourish the teeth. 
And as the tree decays if you bare 
the roots, so do the teeth decay 
when gum shrinkage starts in. 


This condition — one of the first 
stages of Pyorrhea—is very com- 
mon and something that ordinary 
tooth pastes are powerless to pre- 
vent. If not checked promptly, it 
will lead to loss of teeth and 
serious organic diseases. 


Forhan’s Checkmates Pyorrhea 


If used in time and used consis 
tently twice daily, Forhan’s will 
prevent Pyorrhea or check its 
progress. It will preserve the gums 
in their pink, normal, healthy con- 
dition, safeguard your health and 
keep your mouth clean, fresh and 
wholesome. 


Forhan’s is more than a tooth paste; it ch 
Pyorrhea. Thousands have found it beneficial 
for years. For your own s 


- ask for Forhan's 


tke ¢ 
For the Gums. All druggists, 35¢ and 6o0c in tubes. 





Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


orhary 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea 











4 out of 5 


are marked 


There’s no way to get 
around it. Dental sta- 
tistics show that four out 
t every five over 40- 
and thousands younger, 
©~—are victims of Pyor 
rhea Do you want to 
avoid this dread disease? 







Just as the stability of a 
lighthouse depends upon a 
firm foundation, so are 
healthy teeth 
dependent upon 
healthy gums 

















McCALL’S 


Now That Vacations Are Almost Over! 


[Continued from page 36| 
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GINGERALE TEA 


1% cups strong hot tea 
i cup sugar 1 pint gingerale 
1 cup orange juice tI pint water 


% cup lemon juice Fresh mint 


Pour hot tea over sugar and stir until 
dissolved. Add strained orange and lemon 
juice and water. Chill and put in vacuum- 
bottle. When ready to serve add ice-cold 
gingerale 


SPEAKING OF SANDWICHES 


In our many experiments with sand- 
wiches we found out the quickest and best 
ways to make them. In the pictures at 
the bottom of page 36 we show you four 
important steps in  sandwich-making. 
These sandwiches we made were for pic- 
nics. They should be made and wrapped 
the same way for the children’s school 
lunches. If you want to serve them at 
parties, cut, the bread, remove the crusts 
and spread the filling just as the pictures 
how. Then if you want to cut them in 
fancy shapes, use cookie-cutters or a 
cardboard pattern and a sharp knife. Lay 
the pattern on the sandwich and cut 
around it with the knife. Instead of 
wrapping them, place them on a plate, 
cover first with wax paper then tightly 
with a damp cloth to prevent bread dry- 
ing out. Keep in a cool place until ready 
to serve 


ANOTHER HOTEL SPECIALTY 


One thing we took time to do in the 
midst of our busy planning was to dine 
at another of New York’s smart hotels to 
find a new “specialty” that you could 
serve at your next “company” dinner on 
McCall Street. This month we went to 
the Hotel Waldorf Astoria where we 
found Galéntine of Chicken which we 
know you won't have any trouble in mak- 
ing in your own kitchen. Here is a menu 
for your dinner which we've planned 
around our specialty, and the recipe for 
the specialty. We hope you will like them 
as well as we did! 


OUR “SPECIALTY” MENU 


Small Tomato St fled with Shrimp and 
Pineapple on Watercress 
Galentine of Chicken 

Buttered String Beans 
Creamed Cucumbers 
Hearts of Lettuce, French Dressing 
Rolls and Butter 
Vanilla Ice-Cream, Fruit-Salad Sauce 
Coffee 


GALENTINE OF CHICKEN 


Mix 4 cups chopped cold cooked chicken 


with 1 teaspoon onion juice, 2 chopped 
whites of hard-cooked eggs, 12 teaspoon 
salt, 1 chopped pimiento and '% cup 


mayonnaise dressing. Soak 1% _ table- 
poons gelatin in 4 tablespoons cold water 
for 10 minutes and dissolve over hot 
water. Add to the chicken mixture and 
mix well. Pack in baking-powder tins 
which have been dipped in cold water. 
Chill until stiff. Slice in ™% inch slices. 
Serve 2 slices of molded chicken on each 
plate with a spoonful of aspic on a lettuce 
leaf. Garnish with watercress, pickled 
beet and 1 small pickle. 


CHICKEN ASPI¢ 


Cook in 1% quarts chicken broth, 2 
tablespoons each of chopped carrot, onion 
and celery, 1 clove, 1 bay leaf and 2 pep- 
percorns for 1% hour. Soak 3 tablespoons 
gelatin in 44 cup cold water for 10 min- 
utes. Add this to 1 quart of the hot 
chicken broth and stir until dissolved. 
Strain through three thicknesses of cheese- 
cloth. Pour in a shallow pan. Chill. When 
firm cut in small cubes. 


PICKLING AND PRESERVING 


Even if a homemaker has “put up” all 


the pickles and preserves 
she thinks her family 
will need for the winter, there is al- 
ways that temptation to make just a 
few more jars—especially when one sees 
cucumber or tomato vines laden in late 
summer, or when the plums and melons 
are so plentiful they just can’t be eaten 
before they spoil! We aren’t giving you 
any recipes for large quantities that will 
over-load your preserve pantry; we sim- 
ply must pass along the ones for these 
delicious, easily made relishes, conserves 
and pickles we’ve been trying. 


PLUM CONSERVE 


6 pounds plums, Rind of 3 oranges 
seeded Juice of 1 lemon 

> pounds raisins i pound shelled wal 

Pulp of 4 large nuts, chopped 
oranges pounds sugar 


Wash plums, cut in quarters and remove 
pits. Separate raisins. Peel oranges, sav- 
ing rind of 3. Put rind in boiling water 
and boil 5 minutes. Cool and chop fine 
Separate oranges into sections, discarding 
white membrane. Mix well together 
plums, raisins, orange pulp and_ rind, 
lemon juice, nuts and sugar. Let stand 
% hour. Bring to boiling point and boil 
20 minutes. Put into jars and cover. 


CHINESE RELISH 


1 large head cabbage 
I Quart onions 4% cup salt 

3 red peppers 2 tablespoons celery 
1 bunch celery seed 

% cup mustard seed Vinegar 


» pound brown sugar 


Remove outside leaves from cabbage, 
peel onions, remove seeds from green pep- 
pers, separate stalks of celery, wash and 
cut off tops. Put all through a coarse food 
grinder. Mix mustard seeds, sugar, salt 
and celery seeds together. Add to chopped 
vegetables with just enough vinegar to 
cover. Mix well. Pack in sterilized jars 
and seal air-tight. 


WATERMELON-RIND PICKLE 


1 large watermelon 2 ‘juarts water 
1 pint vinegar 


Cut watermelon in sections and remove 
red center. Peel green from rind and cut 
rind in 1-inch pieces. Mix together water 
and vinegar, add rind and let stand 12 
hours. Boil until tender, then drain off 
liquid 

Mix together the following: 3 cups 
vinegar, 4 cups sugar, 1 cup water, 3 whole 
cloves and 1 stick cinnamon. Add rind 
and bring to boiling point. Cool, put in 
a crock. Cover and let stand 2 weeks 
before using 


CUCUMBER PICKLE 


s cucumbers 1 cup sugar 


2 tablespoons salt teaspoon mustard 

2 onions seec 

1 red pepper, chopped teaspoon tumeric 
Vinegar 


Peel and slice cucumbers thin. Sprinkle 
with salt and let stand 3 hours. Peel and 
slice onions thin, add to cucumber with 
chopped pepper. Mix together sugar, mus- 
tard seed and tumeric. Add to cucum- 
bers. Pour over them enough vinegar to 
cover. Pack in sterilized jars and seal 
air-tight. 


SPICED GRAPES 


7 pounds grapes cinnamon 
4 cup vinegar 1% ounces whole 
4 pounds sugar cloves 


% ounces stick 2/3 cup pectin 

Wash grapes and remove skins. Put 
pulp in a kettle and cook slowly until 
soit. 

Mash the pulp through a sieve and dis- 
card seeds. Put pulp, skins, vinegar, sugar 
in a kettle and add stick cinnamon and 
whole cloves which have been tied loosely 
in a piece of cheesecloth. Cook until 
thick. 

Remove the bag of spices, add pectin 
and cook three minutes longer. Seal in 
sterilized air-tight jars or jelly glasses. 


Cpa 


Use standard measuring cup and spoons. All measurements level. } 
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Listerine, the safe antiseptic, 
is never sold in bulk 


Remember this fact: You can 
avoid fraudulent imitations by 
insisting upon obtaining Lister- 
ine in the original package— 
14 ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce and 
1'4 ounce. 
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Why the baby powder 
must be carefully chosen 





< 


ae are less easily 


fretted than a baby’s skin! So 

soft and tender is it. 
The leading baby doctors every- 
the intelligent young 
mothers they’ve trained and tutored 


where—and 


to care for baby the wisest way— 
have known this fact for years. 


They knew, too, that baby’s health 
depends upon keeping that delicate 
skin of his in just perfect condition. 

That chafing, which makes the 
baby uncomfortable, will interfere 
with his healthy untroubled sleep 
sleep which, next to food, is what 
he needs most for his growth and 
development. (Notice what Dr. Holt 
says at the foot of the page.) 

That skin rashes, often caused. by 
nothing more than 
dampness or excessive summer heat, 


a little careles 


may easily lead to serious functional 
disorders. 

They know that to keep his skin 
soft and smooth, sound and healthy, 
they must dust it with a baby powder 
carefully chosen for its absolute, anti- 
septic purity. 


Physicians asked for it 


So they asked the house that 
already made over four hundred of 
the purest sterilized articles for the 
medical profession, to make such a 
baby powder as they were looking 
for—a powder according toa formula 
the baby specialists united in ap- 
proving. 

When Johnson’s Baby Powder was 
ready, the doctors everywhere told 
the mothers of young babies—and 
those mothers told each other—about 
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The adorable softness of his skin 
needs tender care 


this wonderful powder for baby’s skin. 
Gently smoothed over his round 
little body and dusted into its little 
curves and crevices, here at last was 
a powder that would keep him 
through all the summer’s heat sweet 
and fresh, “like a warm white rose!”’ 
The regular times for his powder- 
ing of course are when his diaper is 
changed and after his bath. 
So over a million mothers of new 
babies are using Johnson’s Baby 
Powder—selecting this 
other powders. Because they know 
how pure and right it is for precious 
baby’s tender skin and health! Your 
own druggist always carries it, so you 
need never be without it. 


above all 


Or you may try out this perfect 
baby powder and receive a little book 
on the care of baby’s skin, 





The scales which show baby's 
daily progress are no more im- 
portant than the powder which 


insures his 


mfort 





How should the infant’s skin be 
cared for to prevent chafing ? 

First, not too,much nor too 
strong soap should be used; 
second, careful rinsing of the body; 
third, not too vigorous rubbing, 
either during or after the bath; 
fourth, the use of dusting powder 
in all the folds of the skin—under 
the arms, behind the ears, about 
the neck, in the groin, etc. This is 
of the utmost importance. 


L. EMMETT HOLT, M. D. 


(America’s standard baby authority) 
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NAME AND ADDRESS 
of the baby powder made in your famous 
proper care of baby’s skin, “The Summer 


GohnronsGohsuen, Dept.C-6, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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The juice of oranges, fresh or canned 
other root vegetables protect the baby’s health 


tomatoes, turnips, carrots, potatoes or 


Is Your Baby Running 
The Risk of Scurvy? 


E. V. McCo.Lium a 


nd Nina SimmMonpbs 


School of Hygiene and Public Health, 


B* a Fohns Hopki 


r should not be 
necessary nowadays 


to remind any 
mother of how dangerous it is to feed her 
baby a diet which does not contain some 
fresh, uncooked food. Up-to-date physi- 
cians and nurses are constantly telling 
mothers that their babies should have 
orange juice or other fresh, raw fruit 
juice every day if they are not to ber 
come ill. Despite this advice, we hear 
every few weeks of a child who has de- 
veloped scurvy because the mother has neg- 
lected to give it these necessary raw foods. 

Breast-feq babies are not likely to have 
scurvy if thé*mother makes a practice of 
eating regularly fresh, raw foods which 
contain vitamin C (the vitamin which 
protects against scurvy). The bottle-fed 
baby is in much greater danger of having 
the disease. This is because its diet is made 
up largely of pasteurized 
milk, cooked cereals and 
other foods which have 
been heated. The process 
of heating, wh ther to 
pasteurize the milk or to 
cook the other foods, de- 
stroys in a great measure 
vitamin C. Such a diet is 
never safe unless orange, 
tomato or other juice 
containing this vitamin 
is given the baby fre- 
quently. 

A case which came 
to our attention re- 
cently was that of a 
ten-months-old baby 
who had been fed a 
milk formula for several 
months. The milk was 
brought to a boil in 
making up the formula 
although it had already 
been pasteurized, -thus 
making twice it had 
been heated. After a 
while the child became 
cross and restless and 
cried whenever anyone 
tried to take her up. 

The parents took her 
to a physician who said 
she had rheumatism and gave the mother 
a large pill to dissolve in the milk at each 
feeding. The child’s condition did not im- 
prove and after two weeks her grand- 
mother asked our advice. We suspected 
scurvy and asked if the child was getting 
orange juice regularly. The grandmother 
said she was. So we advised taking the 
child to a children’s hospital for examina- 
tion, This was done and the specialist who 
examined her diagnosed her trouble as a 
case of scurvy and in addition she had 
developed rickets. He ordered her to be 
given four ounces of orange juice three 
times a day and cod-liver oil in addition 
(for the rickets). 

Three days later the child was much 
better. In ten days she had stopped 


Doctor 


needs to dot 
child having 


ett te er mer eer er ee eran, 


screaming and now has entirely recovered 
We found out later that she had not been 





Says: 


“The only thing a mother 


give it every day a little of 
some fresh, unheated fruit 
or vegetable juice.” 
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ns University 


given any orange juice 

before she went to the 

hospital. The mother 
had tried to give it once and had decided 
it did not agree with her. 

The reason why a baby screams and is 
restless when it develops scurvy is that 
the joints and muscles become very sore. 
The joints are liable to be swollen and 
exceedingly sensitive to touch. The small 
blood vessels break down and cause the 
flesh to become blood-shot. The child 
suffers a great deal of pain. 

Do not let the fact that the pasteuriza- 
tion of milk is frequently the cause of 
babies having scurvy give you the idea 
that it is better to use raw milk. Milk is 
one of our very best foods because of its 
many unique, “protective” qualities. But 
because of these same qualities it is an 
exceptionally good ground for harmful 
bacteria to grow in. Pas- 
teurization kills the harm- 
ful bacteria and makes 
milk a safe food. 

So, although a_ baby 
may run the risk of de- 
veloping scurvy through 
taking pasteurized milk, 
it is safeguarded against 
many harmful kinds of 
bacteria, including those 
A juatiae fatal ones which 
y 7 cause diarrhoea. The 
} only precaution a 

mother need take to 

prevent her child hav- 
ing scurvy is to give it 
every day a little of 
some fresh, unheated 
fruit or vegetable juice. 

Orange juice is espe- 

cially convenient to get 


in most places. Tomato 
} 


IcCoLLum 


0 prevent her 


Scurvy is to juice is equally good, 
though, and one very 
important thing for 
mothers who live in re- 
mote places to know 
is that the strained 
juice of home-canned 
or bought canned to- 
matoes can be given if 
fresh tomatoes or 
oranges cannot be obtained. A peculiar 
thing about tomatoes is that heating does 
not destroy all of vitamin C in them. Give 
about twice as much tomato juice as 
orange juice since tomatoes are not as 
rich in vitamin C as oranges. Never use 
tomato juice which has stood over-night. 

When you can get neither tomato nor 
orange juice, give the juice of such vege- 
tables as raw turnips, raw potatoes, raw 
carrots or any other tuber or root vege- 
table temporarily to prevent scurvy since 
these all contain vitamin C 

To obtain the juice of such vegetables 
grind them in a clean meat grinder, using 
the finest blade. Wash out the vegetable 
remaining in the grinder with a small 
amount of water, pouring it into the 
ground vegetable. Squeeze it all through a 
clean cloth. 
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FREE 10-DAY TUBE 


Send the Coupon 


Maybe your teeth are gloriously clear, 
simply clouded with a film coat. Make 
this. remarkable test and find out. 


FIL 


eaming, Glorious Teeth 


Gums like coral to contrast them 


Do you seriously seek the charm they bring? 


accept this remarkable 


dental test. See the 
difference 10 days will make. 


Then please 
marked 
It's simply a stubborn film 


on your teeth which ordinary ways fail to remove, and 
which this NEW way overcomes safely— scientifically. 


D ULL teeth, “off-color” teeth; 
gums that are softening, lacking 


firmness—modern science ‘has made 
important, new discoveries in over- 
coming them. 

Now, in as little as ten days, you 
can work a transformation in you 
mouth, can add immeasurably to your 
appearance and attractiveness. 

This offers you a _ test without 
charge the most remarkable, ac 
cording to dental authorities, of all 
dental tests. In fairness to yourselt, 
send the coupon. 


FILM—your enemy. How it 


invites tooth and gum troubles 


Dental science now traces scores of 
tooth and gum troubles, directly or 
indirectly, to a germ-laden film that 
forms on your teeth. 

You can't see it with your eyes, 

but run your tongue across your teeth 
and you will feel it a slippery, 
viscous coating. 
That film absorbs  discolorations 
from food, smoking, etc. And that is 
why your teeth look “off color” and 
dingy. 

It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It lays your gums open 


to bacterial attack. 
millions breed in it. And they, with 
tartar, are a chief cause of pyorrhea 


Germs by the 


and decay. 

‘You can't have pretty teeth, unles 
you combat it. Highest authorities ali 
tell you this. 


Brushing won't end it 


cleansing 
Feel for 
it now with your tongue. Note how 


Ordinary dentifrices and 


won't fight film successfully 


your present cleansing method is fail- 
ing in its duty. 

Now new methods are being used. 
A dentifrice called 
ferent in formula, action and effect 
from any other known. 


| ey ysodent—dif- 


Largely on dental advice the world 
has turned to it. Tooth and gum 
troubles hence are on the decline. 


It removes that film. And 
Firms the Gums 


It accomplishes two important things 
at once: Removes that film, then firms 
the gums. No harsh grit, judged 
dangerous to enamel. 

A few days’ use will prove its 
power beyond all doubt. Why cling 
to old methods when world’s author- 
ities urge a better way? 


Send the coupon. Clip it now before you J 
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THE PEPSODENT COMPANY . — ¢ 

Dept. 885, 1104 S Wabash foree: The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 

Chicago, 1 we & A, Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 1{ 
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—$$$____—_—_—_———__ | 1 New ‘‘Lorain’’ Oven Dinner 
; Recipes Prepared and Tested in the Research 
i Kitchens of American Stove Company 
] MENU 
/ *Veal Birds *Onions Baked in Tomatoes 
} *Boiled Rice Cherry and Nut Salad 


*Gingerbread with Orange Marshmallow 
sauce 
All dishes marked (*) can be cooked in a 
Lorain 1 Self. regulating Oven at one time 
j and without attention on the part of any- 
ie one. An attractive foldercontaining com- 
plete recipes forthis delicious 
dinner will be sent free to 
ra any one sending in coupon, 























One-thirty and the Day’s Work done! 


“GETTING DINNER” is the bugaboo that keeps 
countless thousands of women from enjoying to 
the full the glorious sunshine of a summer's 
afternoon. 


But—there are other thousands of women, equally 
devoted to their families, that “get dinner” 
without interfering with the health or happiness 
of themselves or their families. These are the 
women who own Gas Ranges equipped with the 
Lorain Oven Heat Regulator. 





f P ¢ ae , One easy turn of the Lorain Red 
In the oven of a Lorain-equipped Gas Range you W heel gives you a choi ¢ ofanymeas- 
can place a Whole Meal such as is given in the __ “e4, and controlled oven heat for 

y kind of oven ae or baking 








upper right corner. Then by setting the Lorain i 

d Wheel ; a emeretuan ' Unless the Regulator has a Red 
Red W eal at a very low temperature, you can Unless he Bemslape LORAIN 
go miles away for several hours, supremely con- — 
fident that a delicious, hot dinner will be ready 





to serve when you return. ry 

~ 1¢ ‘ ai Intro- 

Also, a Lorain Self-regulating Oven insures perfect - 
uclory 
results every time and with everything you cook Py ; 
‘ : rice 

or bake in it. And, you can do all your fruit- . 
canning in this magic oven, too—better, easier, 5OC 


cheaper, quicker. 


These famous Red Wheel Gas Ranges are sold 
by Gas Companies, Department Stores, Hardware, 
Furniture and Stove Dealers, wherever gas is 
available. Go soon and learn for yourself the ture 
marvels of Time and Temperature Cookery as ex- 
emplified by the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator. 


and Ter 


Lorain Time . 
Cook Book contains 128 
sages of recipes for oven-cooked 

xs including W hole Mealsand 





Oven Canning, also Time and 
und Temperature Chart. Bound 
in cloth, attractively illustrated. 
Issued by the Research Kitchens 
of American Stove Co. Price fifty 
cents, postpaid, stamps accepted. 


Mark, sign 


But, be sure there’s a Red Temperature Wheel on 
the stove. If there isn’t, it is not equipped with 
Lorain—the ORIGINAL Oven Heat Regulator. 


the coupon 


LORAIN fiat REGULATOR 


AMERICAN STOVE CO., 829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Largest Makers of ren Ranges in the World 


and mail 









































W manufa ture coal stoves and the ce le bra ted Lorain = Speed Oil Burner ¢ ook Stoves 
for use where gas is not available, but the » Lorain Regulator cannot be used on these 
[an AMI {ERIC AN STOVE COMPANY, 829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. | 
i] Please send me free copy of Lorain Veal Bird Dinner Menu. | 
1} Enclosed find 50c in-—_—__for copy of 128 page Illustrated Cook Book | 
}| containing Lorain Time and Temperature Recipes. 
Note: Check which you wish and Print name and address plainly. 
i Name Street | 
Look for che RED WHEEL : ” = aa 
Witie. sit te the mos | City — . State 
Pod” Ke she By | T famous G e equipped with the L sain Oven Meat Regula | 
provided you use ° DIRECT ACTION N ational Stove C ompeny Div.. Lorain, ‘Ohio | 
Beoak Eeonamn, © ch pel | NEW PROCESS New Process Stove C Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
@ clean. odorless, incense heet | QUICK MEAI Quick Meal inven Cuunneaen Div., St. Louis, Mo. 
! ae okine | RELIABLE Reliable Stove Company Div., Cleveland,Ohio 
: CLARK JEWE! George M. Clark & Co. Div., Chicago, IIL. 
: LO RAI N DANGLER Dangler Stove Company Div., Cleveland, O 
= HIGH SPEED On BURNER MC.-o-2< 
) ‘ | | EN A 
; 
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Do you knou 


a real Peach Me lbat Or are 


a 
you fooled 


There’s Everything ina Name 


’ of Hou: SO, he ld 
Lecturer in Household Arts, 


Arts and BERTHA 
Teachers 


College, Columbia University 


May B. Van Arspace, Professor 
FE. SHAPLEIGH, 
VEN the young- 


est school boy 

who is interested 
in automobiles can tell 
at a glance ‘the name 
of any car because of 
some distinguishing 
characteristic it has and 
most of us learn very 
readily to tell a Ford 
from a Rolls Royce. In the 


matter of 
food the average person is not nearly so 


discriminating although it is just as true 
that the various names for different types 
of dishes mean that they have some 
characteristic which distinguishes one dish 
from another. 

The musical “epicure” can tell from 
reading his program what to expect in the 
different numbers which are to be played 
because he knows the characteristics of a 
“fugue,” a “sonata” or a “barcarole.” 
The epicure in cookery likewise knows by 
reading his menu card something about 
the ingredients of the various dishes which 
are offered him because he knows “what's 
in a name.” 

Dishes are named for various reasons 
Sometimes a noted chef wishes to honor a 
locality, a hotel, a club or even a celeb- 
rity, and names a dish accordingly. Dur- 
ing the last three or four centuries many 
dishes have been named in these ways 

nd have become universally known. 

When correctly made, these dishes are 
ilways the same the world over. But if 
the characteristic flavors or garnishes are 
not present they are mot -hose dishes even 
though called by their original names. 
Very similar dishes may be made and be 
just as satisfactory but they should not 
be called by names which mean much to 
those who know. For instance, the word 


“julienne” means a certain shape into 
which vegetables or meats are cut, that 
is, match-shaped pieces. A “Consomme 


Julienne” would not be correctly named 
if the garnish were cut into slices or cubes. 

One of the finest sauces belonging to the 
“white” or “bland” class is the Sauce 
Béchamel named for a Frenchman who 
lived during the reign of Louis XIV. The 
sauce is made with butter and flour, 
chicken stock and cream and is used with 
delicate entrees of chicken, sweetbreads, 
mushrooms or fish 


SAUCE BECHAMEL 

3 tablespoons butter 
4 tablespoons 
teaspoon salt 
teaspoon pepper Y% cup cream 
Slight 





Cook, without brown- 
ing, in a sauce-par, the 
butter and flour for 
two minutes. Add :ea- 
sonings and chicken 
stock, and stir until 
mixture boils; then 
boil one minute. Add 
cream a little at a time, 
stirring vigorously. The 
yolks of two eggs may be added when a 
yellow sauce is desired. (Set over hot 
water while adding yolks to prevent fur- 
ther boiling.) Strain and add more sea- 
soning if needed 

Note: If chicken stock has been made 
with just salt and pepper for seasoning 
add to it a slice each of carrot and onion, 
a stalk of celery, and a tiny bit of bay 
leaf, and cook twenty minutes before 
making the sauce. 

One of the much-used 
sauces is Sauce Tartare, used with fish 
It is a mayonnaise with additions of 
pickles, olives, capers, shallots, parsley 
and tarragon, the last named herb being 
very important to this sauce. If one can- 
not get the fresh herb, tarragon vinegar 
may be used to give the flavor. The fol- 
lowing recipe is good: 


cold emulsified 


SAUCE TARTARE (01 

Cook one finely chopped shallot, or one 
tablespoon chopped onion in four table- 
spoons tarragon vinegar until volume of 
vinegar is reduced to one _ tablespoon. 
Mix hot vinegar with yolk of one egg 
and one half teaspoon mustard to a 
smooth paste. Add one cup of olive oil, 
a little at a time, as in making any may- 
onnaise. When stiff, add one half tea- 
spoon salt, a little cayenne, and one table- 
spoon each choped pickles, capers, olives, 


parsley and tarragon. 
It is always a mistake to speak of 
“cooked mayonnaise.” Mayonnaise is an 


emulsion of egg yolks, acid and olive oil, 
(or any good table oil), cold and uncooked. 

The hot emulsified sauces belong to the 
Hollandaise group and the best known 
variation is Sauce Béarnaise. This sauce 
is characterized by the flavor of shallot 
and tarragon. Without these two flavors 
it is not a Béarnaise. 


SAUCE BEARNAISI 


4 tablespoons 
gon vinegar 


™% pound butter 


egg yolks 


tarra- 


4 teaspoon salt 2 finely chopped 
Few grains cayenne shallots 
1 teaspoon each finely cut tarragon and parsley 


Cook shallots in vinegar until the vine- 
gar is reduced to one [Turn to page 45] 
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The Popular, Delicious 
RADISH ROSE SALAD 
ITH hands covered with butter, roll 


Neufchatel cheese (or your own favorite 
cheese) into small ball shapes. Then cut long 
radishes into straws, seasoning with Mazola > 
French Dressing. Cut some round radishes 
into “roses”. Arrange these and the cheese 7 
balls irregularly on lettuce nests and scatter } 
the straw radishes over them. Alittle paprika J. 
or chopped parsley adds to the delicacy of this ! 
delightful salad. J 
Then serve with Mazoira Frencu Dressinc 4 


(See recipe below) 


Or a ee 


BCn gS Og OG 5 Oe 


ri y 
; MAZOLA + 
| FRENCH DRESSING 
) 8 tablespoons Mazola \ 
| 3 tablespoons Lemon \ 
t Juice or Vinegar } 
i ¥ teaspoon Salt 2 
1 teaspoon Sugar i) 

: ¥4 teaspoon Paprika } 
f IX dry ingredients. Add ? 
Mazolaandlemonjuiceor © 
vinegar and beat until creamy. 2 


t This dressing may be made in 
; larger quantities and kept ina 
bottle and shaken as used. A little b 


Chili Sauce or Catsup also gives 
t added piquancy, ° 
: et -so* ot Mo-t-oF 


The above is one of the many valuable recipes 

- in the New Corn Products Cook Book, which 
contains many helpful hints for every house- 
wife. Write to the’ Corn Products Refining 
Company, Dept. 15, Argo, Ill., and you will 
receive @ copy ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
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summer will merge 
into autumn—so serve 
2K) plenty of crisp, refreshing 
salads while fruits and vegetables are 


most plentiful and cheap. 


Remember, however—the appetizing 
appeal of amy salad depends on the 
smooth, rich, piquant dressing so 
easily and quickly prepared with 
MAZOLA—the Perfect Oil for Salads. 


MAZOLA is invariably preferred by 
thoughtful women everywhere who 


appreciate purity, quality and economy. 
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FIFTY. FEARS AGO 


> WHEN HEINZ WAS JUST BEGINNING— 


More than fifty years ago, when the house of Heinz 
was yet young, women were just as proud of their skill 
in cooking, and their well-kept. kitchens, as are the 
women of today. 

But today’s housewife has advantages unknown fifty 
years ago.She is helped by devices that simplify her work. 
Foods all ready to serve are at her instant command. 
Services by outside organizations are always available. 

These give her more time for other activities while 
enabling her to maintain the old-time standards of 
housekeeping. 


In the realm of foods she knows how faithfully 





the highest of all standards are perpetuated in the 
Heinz kitchens. 

Here foods are carried in glass and silver lined con- 
tainers. Flowers bloom in every window. Sunlight floods 
every nook and corner. Competent girls in immaculate 
costumes, and with faultless hands, preside over every 
operation. 

Knowing this, she serves Heinz 57 Varieties with 
the same confidence in their purity and flavor that 
her grandmother had in the foods prepared in het 
own kitchen. 

W hen you come to Pittsburgh visit the Heinz kitchens » H. J. Heinz Co. 


New Salad-making recipe booklet sent for four cents in stamps 
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There’s Everything in a Name 


[Continued from page 42} 


tablespoon. Strain into 

a sauce-pan, add egg 

yolks and one-third of 

the butter. Cook over 

hot water, stirring 

steadily. When mixture begins to thicken, 
add a second piece of butter and when 
that is melted, add remaining piece of 
butter. When smooth, thick and glossy 
remove from heat, add salt, pepper, pars- 
ley and tarragon. 

Creamed lobster, or creamed chicken 
and mushrooms are both delicious dishes 
but they should not be called “Lobster 
Newburgh,” and “Chicken a la King,” be- 
cause a Newburgh sauce in which large 
pieces of lobster or other material may 
be cooked, is made with cream, egg yolks 
and sherry, while Chicken 4 la King is a 
rich, expensive dish, made from the breast 
meat of a freshly cooked, hot chicken, 
cut into rather thick round slices. These 
slices are added to a sauce made with 
cream, egg yolks, sherry, mushrooms and 
green pepper, 


RICIET CREAMED LOBSTER, SHRIMPS 
OR CRAB FLAKES 


pound fres! 4 pound crab meat 
hrimps, boiled and 3 tablespoons butter 
shelled, or 1 tablespoon fic 

leat from a two i cup cream 

pound lobster cut egg yolks 


to large pieces, or 
Salt and cayenne to taste 


Cook shrimps, lobster or crab meat in 
butter for five minutes; add flour, stir 
and cook one minute. Add egg yolks 
slightly beaten and mixed with cream 
Season, cook until thoroughly heated, and 
serve. (This is a good chafing-dish recipe.) 


CHICKEN AND MUSHROOMS 





cups cooked teaspoon salt 

icken cubes teaspoon  paprik 
pound fresh musl Few grains of cayenne 
rooms 1 cup milk 
green pepp 14 cup mushroo 
tablespoons itter stock 
tablespoons fiou % cup cream 

egg yolks 


First prepare the mushroom stock as 
follows: Wash and peel mushroom caps 
and remove stems. Put stems and skins 
n cold water to cover; cook twenty min- 
utes, strain and use later in making the 
sauce. Cut mushroom caps into strips 
and cook with peppers in butter for five 
minutes. Add flour and seasonings and 
cook one minute longer. Add milk and 


Does The Modern Girl 


| Continued 


dedication of a monument in this state to 
the “Mothers of , the Revolution” the 
speaker praised the hardy wives and moth 
ers of continental heroes. “We love you 
for the dangers through which you 
passed!” he said. “Our generation is made 
of softer stuff, they do not seek to share 
the lot of young husbands starting in life. 
They wish their luxuries ready at hand. 
You did not imitate the head gear of the 
Hottentot or vie with the savage in nudity 
of attire.” 

The orator evidently was not aware 
of the thousands of young women who 
served at home and overseas in the late 
world war; otherwise, he surely would 
have mentioned the fact. There are thou- 
sands of American girls who leave luxu 
rious homes and start life on a greatly 
reduced scale with young husbands 
and I know many such. I am _ not 
familiar with the various types of hair 
dressing among women but I have never 
known of a single instance in which the 
color of the hair or the method of dress- 
ing it bore any relation to the mental or 
moral qualities of the individual. As to 
attire, young women follow the fashion 
in each decade which is created by others 
The education and environment of girls 
during development must be such as to 
give them high, fundamental ideals. They 
all pass through periods which are simply 
phases. 

Jacques, in reply to the duke in “As 
You Like It,” refers to the world as a 


mushroom stock. When 

the mixture has thick- 

ened, add cream, a 

little at a time and 

cook, stirring constantly 

until sauce is smooth. Add egg yolks 

diluted with a little cold cream. Add 

chicken and place over hot water until 

thoroughly heated. Add more seasoning if 

necessary. (Good filling for patty shells.) 

“Alexandra” in a name always indi- 

cates the presence of asparagus tips in the 

dish, either in combination or as a garnish. 

“Soubise” always implies onions, while 

“Florentine” means spinach. Consommé 

Florentine owes its name to the spinach 

used as a garnish. An Omelet Florentine 

is an ordinary French omelet on a bed oi 
spinach 


EGGS FLORENTINI 


For this dish, allow two eggs, one-half 
cup of cooked, well-seasoned spinach, and 
one-fourth cup thin cream sauce for each 
serving. 

Place the spinach in the bottom of the 
dish and over that break the eggs care- 
fully. Season eggs with salt and pepper 
and over all pour the cream sauce. Place 
in a moderately hot oven until eggs are 
set. Serve immediately in the dish in 
which baked. 

There seems to be a mistaken idea prev- 
alent that “au gratin” means or implies 
cheese. The meaning of the expression is 
“With bread crumbs” and the name is 
given to creamed dishes, covered with 
buttered crumbs and browned in a quick 
oven. Such a dish may have grated cheese 
in it but that is not what makes it “au 
gratin.” 

A very popular dessert is a Peach 
Melba. This is a variation of a fruit des- 
ert known as Péche Cardinal and much 
used by the French. It consists of a very 
fine large peach, poached in a_ vanilla 
sirup and chilled. When served, the whole 
peach is covered with a purée of fresh 
raspberries. This has been varied many 
times in honor of some celebrity and 
named for that person. When Paris wished 
to honor Melba, the great singer, the 
Péche Cardinal was served placed on a 
mound of French ice-cream, which in turn 
rested on a piece of sponge-cake. Since 
a real Peach Melba consists of cake, ice- 
cream, peach, and fresh raspberry purée, 
it follows that ice-cream with peaches 
cut up over it, cannot be a “Peach Meiba.” 


Make a Good Mother? 


from page 28) 


stage and that one man in his time plays 
many parts, his acts being seven ages 

Apparently the author forgot the part 
played by woman. With apologies to 
Shakespeare, I will make good this over- 
sight, by a Twentieth Century tribute to 
the seven ages of women. 


At first the infant 
Smiling and cooing in its mother’s arms; 
Then the happy schoolgirl, with her satchel 
And shining morning face goes eagerly 
to school; 
And then the maiden who with deep sighs, 
And charming blushes awaits the gallant 
lover. 
Then a mother with infinite patience 
and love 
Which passeth understanding, tending the 


nestlings 

In the home, without reward. Then the 
matron 

Full of kind thoughts, good deeds, and 
wise 


Counsel, typifying solidarity 

And so she plays her part: 

The sixth phase shifts, the body shrinks, 

The frame is bent, the sweet soft voice 
turns again 

To a childish treble, with eyes casting a 
love light 

That is a benediction. Last phase of all, 
sans 

Everything but a beneficent, sweet, sad 
smile 

Of resignation 


In 


SCORES 
simple 
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‘Del-Monte makes summer work lighter~ 


This summer—why not enjoy summer ? 

Why not make up your mind right now to spend 
less time in the kitchen—and take more healthful rec- 
reation in the great outdoors? 

You can do it so easily—and at the same time enjoy 
the most tempting, satisfying and really economical 
meals—if you'll just let Det Monte do part of the hot 
work for you. 

That’s what Det Monte is for—to enable you to 
serve better meals, with little or no trouble, on the 
very spur of the moment. 

No matter what the meal or occasion—breakfast, 
luncheon, dinner or outing—there’s a Det Monte va- 
riety to meet your needs and save you useless work. 

The simple hot-weather suggestions shown here are 
just a hint of the many easy menu possibilities of these 
tempting foods. Try them. But remember one thing. 
When you order canned fruits and vegetables from 
your grocer—be sure you say Det Monte. Then you 
know in advance exactly what you're getting—the 
same uniform goodness in every variety—the same 
assurance of satisfaction, no matter where you buy. 





ust be sure you say 


DELM 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK 
ather 





For many other hot-we 
dishes—easily prepared 
canned fruits—write for “* T he 
Det Monte Fruit Book, 

ontaining the favorite recipes 

of America’s best known cook 

ing authorities. Address De- 

partment 32p,California Pack- 

ing Corporation, San Fran- 
sco, Califor: 












Frozen Sliced Peaches 

To prepare cooling summer 
dainties like the frozen Sliced 
Peaches above, simply pack 
a can of Det Montes Sliced 
Peaches (or Peach Halves, 
Apricots, Pears, Berries, Fruits 
for Salad—any variety you 
wish) in an ofdinary bucket 

-between equal layers of 
chopped ice and coarse or icc 
cream salt, Let stand three 
hours, Take out the can; dir 
for an instant in hot water 
punch hole in bottom; then 
open ,cutting around side ciose- 
ly under top, and turn out a 
cylinder of frozen fruit—ready 
for immediate service. 


Asparagus Salad 

The Asparagus Salad illus- 
trated above gives just a hint 
of the almost unlimited sum- 
mer uses of DEL Monte As 
paragus. Arrange Asparagus 
Tipson a salad plate with head 
lettuce, Garnish with strips 
of pimiento and serve with 
mayonnaise, 


Pineapple and Ice Cream 

Dev Monte Crushed Pine- 
apple and ice cream make one 
of the most tempting summe: 
treats imaginable, No sweet 
ening needed—no preparation, 
Serve as a sundae or in parfait 
plasses. 








“and lovely at 
fifty 


UT the daughters of today 
will their complexions be 
smooth and unblemished at 


fifty? The rush of modern times, 
the promise of marvelous results 


' 
i Lill youthful 
} 


from quick beauty treatments, 
the very heavy use of cosmetics 
ill combine to ruin the skin 
ng before the age of middle life 
More than ever today's girl needs 
cleansing of her skin with 
For over 


e careful 


1 pure soap and warm water 


thirty years fastidious women have re 
ied upon Resinol Soap to protect and 

preserve the freshness of their complex 
yns, and the modern girl will find no 
orthy substirute 


Resinol Soap claims no miraculous 
healing powers— it is simply an exquis 


tely pure and reliable toilet soap whicl 
" | | 
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j Dept. N, Resinol, Baltimore, Md 


| have never used Resino!l Soap and Ointment 
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Don’t Give Up Your Entertaining—Simplity It 


%s MILDRED WEIGLEY WOOD 3X 


Chairman of the Homemakers’ Section of the American Home Economics Assoctation 


E’RE having guests for dinner 

tonight!” sighed Mrs. Black, my 

neighbor and the mother ot 
three children 

“I’ve wanted to entertain these people 
for ever so long,” she continued, “but 
company is always just one thing more 
than | can manage. It means the best 
part of three days gone—one day to get 
ready, then the day of the dinner and the 
third day to pick up the tag-ends of the 
work I’ve let go for two days I don't 
ee how Mrs. Brown manages to have 
as many guests as she does. Either she i 
made of iron or she has some secret 
method which nobody else knows!” 

Seeing Mrs. Black on the day of her 
company dinner I realized how really dis 
tressing her plight was. She had worked 
every spare minute the previous day to 
get ahead” by salting nuts, making salad 
dressing, giving the house an extra clean 
ing and doing a hundred other things 
Today she had plunged into the cooking 
early in the morning in order to get ready 
in advance as many things as she could; 
ior, whatever else had to go, the dinner 
must be ready on time! 

But things didn’t move as swiitly as 
she had hoped The groceries were dk 
laved, the youngest member of the family 
ot hold of a tive-pound bag of rock salt 
ind distributed it all over the kitchen 
floor. Then, to cap the climax, the boiled 
irosting on her otherwise perfect cake 
wasn't stiff enough so it decided to tak 


up its permanent position on the plate 
ind table, leaving the cake with only 
1 filmy, sticky dressing This meant 


that she would have to spend, in mak 
more icing, the half-hour she had 
planned to rest 
By keeping steadily at things, however, 
he knew by four o'clock that dinner 
would actually appear at half-past six, 
barring further accidents and provided she 
could straighten up the house, get out her 
good china, lay out her husband’s clean 
clothes in readiness for his late return from 
the office, and wash her own face! Besides 
doing all this in the remaining two hours 
he must manage somehow to sandwich 
the children’s supper as she had their 
linner! 


At six-thirty her guests arrived. She 
rushed out of the hot kitchen where 
he was trying to do the dozen last things 
vhich naturally arise with a four-course 
dinner, welcomed her friends and rushed 
back again, emerging a few minutes later, 
warm, tired and flushed, to announce 
that dinner was ready 

The food was delicious, and, if you 
could consider it the whole party, it was 
a great success. But if Mrs. Black’s guests 


ee 


OME isn’t home unless 

we can share it with our 
friends. How to be a gracious, 
animated hostess after a day 
spent in “egoking, cleaning and 
caring for the children “‘is largely 
a matter of judgment and man- 
agement,” says Mildred Weigley 
Wood. And Mrs. Wood knows 
because she herself is a wife, 
mother and housekeeper. 

Before her marriage a few 
years ago, Mildred Weigley was 
the distinguished and much 
loved Chief of Division of Home 
Economics at the University of 
Minnesota, specializing on prob- 
lems connected with the home and 
coming closely in contact with 
hundreds of homemakers. At pres- 
ent she is Chairman of the Home- 
: makers’ Section of the American 
Home Economics Association. 

/ In this article and two others 


i i ee i ee ee ee 


~~ 
i i ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


j) to follow, Mrs. Wood gives the 
j rules for entertaining easily and 
: successfully. You will like her 
( suggestions because they are 
( thoroughly practical 

j 


i i i i i 


came to enjoy her society as well as her 
dinner, they were sorely disappointed. For 
between being too tired to talk and 
spending half her time serving the dif- 
ferent courses, she might as well have 
been absent. 

Remembering Mrs. Brown, my other 
neighbor whom Mrs. Black so envies, I 
could not but contrast her on a day when 
she is expecting six guests for dinner. She, 
too, spends considerable time in the 
kitchen in the morning but by eleven 
o'clock a large part of her dinner is 
ready—not because she works faster than 
Mrs. Black but because her menu is 
simpler. She realizes that there is less 
time available on days when there are to 
be guests and believes you should choose 
a menu as simple as or even simpler than 
the ones you have for your own family. 
So she plans the most attractive and ap- 
petizing meal she can, keeping in mind 
three rules: the foods must be easy to 


prepare, easy to serve, and they must re- 
quire the least possible amount of at 
tention in the late afternoon. This last 
point must not be overlooked in a home 
where there are no servants. 

What is the result of her good manage- 
ment ? 

Before any of her guests arrive she has 
a whole hour left in which to rest; she 
ieels bright and animated, and she en 
joys her own dinner party so much that 
her guests go away feeling that the dinner 
was delicious—simple, it is true, but each 
thing perfectly cooked. Best of all, Mrs 
Brown is so full of life and so enjoyable 
herself that they really wouldn’t care at 
all if the dinner were only half as good! 


HAT is the secret of the difference 
between Mrs. Black and Mrs 
Brown as hostesses 
It is largely a matter of judgment and 
management. After all, the kind of dinner 
one plans for one’s guests depends on 
what one means by hospitality. Haven't 
most of us been getting away from true 
hospitality—which really means visiting 
with our guests and making them feel a 
comfortable and as happy as possible ? 
They are unusual guests who can be 
either happy or comfortable when their 
hostess spends so much time preparing 
the dinner and serving it that she has 
almost no time to be with them. A tired 
and worn-out hostess is not a good 
“sauce to the appetite.” 

In the average home, true hospitality 
must also mean simplicity. li we as home 
makers and hostesses would make up our 
minds to invite our friends to partake ot 
a very simple meal without attempting 
to live up to the conventional ‘guest 
dinner” We would find ourselves enter 
taining far more frequently and _ living 
in anticipation rather than in dread oi 
the occasion. 

I believe Mrs. Brown’s idea of hospital- 
ity is the real one and just to prove this 
for myself I planned three guest-meals 
The first was the kind Mrs. Black usually 
serves. The other two were the same 
general dinner simplified in two different 
ways, as Mrs. Brown might serve it. I 
invited the same number of guests each 
night so I was able to gain a definite idea 
of the difference in the amount of work 
each dinner took. I was surprised to see 
how easy my second and third days were 
compared with the first 

All three of these dinners are to be 
served at the table but Dinner Number 
One requires the hostess to leave the table 
about twice as often as Dinners Number 
Two and Three, if she serves the salad 
as a separate course, which often must 
be done for [Turn to page 48] 
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As pioneers in the field of 
oral hygiene, we belicve that 
the makers of Listerine are 
logically qualified to intro- 
duce this new and drastic 
note into dentifrice adver- 
tising. And we believe that 
a very definite public benetit 
will result from this en- 
deavor to make the nation 
properly conscious of the 
disease dangers that may 
result from tooth abscesses. 


Lambert Pharmacal Company. 


‘*‘—_he was an old young 
man at forty’”’ 


Hidden wells of poison 





Son of a famous family of horse- of more minor disorders ranging from Quick results—and safe! 
men, it was the ambition of hisfather = simple headaches to insomnia and ihc: Ensim linn taal elael 
° . . ; 5 Ss 4 age ( ‘0 > Walll 
to see him mature into one of the nervous affections nick results. I ae rine re m Paste j 
leading sportsmen of the country. ite of these grave dangers that ‘bes S90: a ti ny easy 
g sf f tr In spite of these grave dangers that <) Sovutsiinted that @ cleats vous tecth 


Even as a boy of five, he began to jurk in tooth abscesses, relatively few 
ride. In his ’teens he was giving as__jieople today ever think of visiting a 
good account ofhimselfonapolopony dentist until pain drives them there 
as many players much older. His \Vhereas, only a good dentist can 
hunters were the envy of his friends. — really place you on the safe side 

His big aim, however, was interna- ; 
tional polo. Butjustas he was attain- 
ing this goal his health began to fail, You are probably like most other 
and now when he should have been — 'uman beings; so while at this moment 
in his very prime, he was an old you realize all these dangers you, too, 
young man of forty. will very likely put off going to your 

Shattered health, due to tooth neg- — ‘lentist. 


with a mintmum of brushing, calling 
for much less effort than is ordinarily 
required, 

\iso, this paste cleans with absolute 
safety. The specially prepared cleanse 
Protect yourself it contains is just hard enough to dis 
courage tartar formation, yet not hard 
enough to scratch or injure tooth en 
amel. And, of course, you know ho 
precious tooth enamel is! 

finally, Listerine Tooth Past 


lect! Hidden wells of poison in his In the meanwhile, however, you owe old at a price that is fair—large tub 
mouth had made him practicallyan ‘‘ ‘° yourself to take one simple pre- — ~9 crite right price to pay for 
- 7 . cies caution: There is a dentifrice that will good tooth paste. Try it. enjoy really 


invalid. ‘lean tee we aa 
2 gl do very much to keep your teeth and clean teeth. But don't forget the im 
Do you realize this? cums in a healthy condition. Conse- portance of seeing your dentist regu 

j larly. —Lambert Pharmacal Compan 


Do you know that, according to quently, more and more dentists are ard 
; Saint Louis, U. S.A 


eminent dental authorities, 78 out of | today recommending Listerine Tooth 


100 adults today have tooth abscesses: — Paste. . . 

that usually they do not know it them- Because Listerine Tooth Paste, and 

selves and that such abscesses may — this tooth paste only, contains all of the If your dentist has not already 

directly cause many dread diseases ? antiseptic essential oils of Listerine. handed you our booklet on tooth ab- 
\mong the diseases so caused are the safe antiseptic. These healing scessesand a sample of our dentifrice, 

rheumatism and joint diseases: heart ingredients help keep the gums firm you may have both of these by ad- 

and kidney trouble; stomach and in- and healthy and discourage the breed- dressing a postal to the Lambert 


testinal derangements; to say nothing ing of disease bacteria in the mouth. Pharmacal Co., Saint Louis. 


Listerine Tooth Paste—25 cents for the large tube 

















4n ELIZABETH ARDEN ‘Treatment 


Photographed in Paris by Baron DeMeyer 





No cream actually transforms the skin— no 
cosmetics successfully conceal its blemishes 


But scientific care can help your skin to function 
happily, and so develop and preserve for you the 


lovely characteristics of a naturally clear fresh skin. 


A LOVELY SKIN is, prosaically, a layer of active tissues. It excretes cer- 
tain wastes through the pores. It must be fed, else it becomes too 
relaxed and impoverished to work. And it must keep working, else the 
wastes pile up and mar the skin with blemishes, coarse pores and 
allowness. Correct care of the skin means simply keeping the skin cells 
beautifully busy. 


The Elizabeth Arden Treatment is based on three fundamental steps 
Cleansing, Toning and Nourishing. Cleansing—with pure melting 
Venetian Cleansing Cream—to dissolve and dislodge all those impurities 
vhich clog the pores, check their excretion and cause blackheads and 
coarseness. Toning—with Ardena Skin Tonic and Special Astringent—to 
lose the mouths of the pores, tone and firm the skin, and keep the cir 
lation through the skin tissues brisk and active. Nourishing—with 
Orange Skin Food or the delicate Velva Cream—to keep every skin cell full 
ind firm, sO prevent or correct the wrinkles and lines of impover- 
shed tissues. These three steps fulfill every need of the skin to keep 
ly. 


” 
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} 


and 


y 
Follow the same three steps in your little Self Treatments at home 
Just a few minutes each night and morning, using the corrective Prepa 
ations and method developed by Elizabeth Arden, will accomplish 


‘you. Elizabeth Arden recommends these Prepara- 
in at home 


Venetian Cleansing Cream. Venetian Special Astringent. Lifts a 
i rd t : rms the tis , tightens theskin. $2.25, $4 
fr z, 
UOTL , c > » , . + 
Venetian Pore Cream. Closes open pores 
$1, $2 


>2.5 


$s their inactivity >. 
Venetian Ardena Skin Tonic. 1 : i 
iw t ail Venetian Amoretta Cream. An exquisite 


feor CI ape ais he ¢ cream, gives a soft, smoot! 
any a : il bloom to the skin. An excellent 
Venetian Orange Skin Food. K powder foundation. $1, $2. 
, a . ., Poudre d'Illusion. Exquisite pow 
t 1 1 peach blend), R 
Venetian Velva Cream. A delicat Ocre, White, and a new becomi ade 
xd tor tv 1 Miner S 


te $1. $2. $2. $ 
Venetian Muscle Oil. A 


ISC 5. > 22.§ ne | ord ? to her famo 


Elizabeth Arden’s Venetiar 


| 
} 
| 


re on Sale at smart shops everywher 
ELIZABETH ARDEN stir ‘avis 
673 FIFTH AVENUI 
LONDON: 25 Old Bond St BOSTON: 192 Boylston St WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Ave 
PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix DETROIT: 318 Book Bldg ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz Carlton Bloci 
SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Ave PHILADELPHIA: 133 S. 18th St LOS ANGELES. 600 W. 7th St. | 
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Don’t Give Up Your Entertaining—Simplity It 


[Continued from page 46] 
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lack of table space. addition of mints to 
Here are the din- this dinner means no 
ners I served extra labor or service 


DINNER NUMBER ONE 
Cream-of-Tomato Soup with 
Whipped Cream 
Hot Crackers 
Roast Beef Gravy 
Baked Squash Mashed Potatoes 
Rolls Jelly 
{sparagus-and-Pimiento Salad 
Vixed-Fruit Ice Frosted Cup Cakes 


Salted Nut Coffee 


DINNER NUMBER TWO 
Cream-of-Tomato Soup 
Roast Beef Gravy 
Baked Squash Riced Potatoes 
Pickled Peaches Olives and Celery 
Bread and Butter 
Mixed-Fruit Ice 
Sponge Cake 


Coffee 


but adds to the simple dinner. 

In both Dinners Two and Three, bread 
and butter are served in place of hot 
rolls. Even if you can buy the rolls they 
must be heated at the last minute and 
this means extra work. They will not be 
missed nearly so much at a dinner as they 
would at a luncheon or Sunday night 
supper. 

Although these last two dinners are so 
simple, my guests seemed more apprecia 
tive than they were of the first dinner 
Perhaps they were glad of the opportunity 
for second servings which the simpler 
dinners gave them, or perhaps it was the 
presence of an untroubled hostess that 
appealed to them. Whatever the reason, 
their enthusiasm was so genuine that I 
resolved then to serve these 
same dinners to some of my 
other friends I had wanted 





DINNER NUMBER 
THREE Y 


Roast Beef Gravy 
Browned Potatoes 
Baked Squash 
Bread and Butter 
Olives, Celery and Radishes 
Jelly 
Lemon Milk Sherbet 
Sponge Cake 
Coffee Mints 


ar 


In Dinner Num- 
ber Two the pickled 





ry Ris. a4 





T fs for a long time to entertain 

4 FEW RECIPES I USED 

IN MY SIMPLE DINNERS 
MIXED-FRUIT ICE 


; oranges I cup canned 


; lemons apricots 


cup cooked 2 bananas 
lried apri 3 cups water 
cots, or 3 cups sugar 


Squeeze oranges 
and lemons and put 
apricots and bananas 
through a sieve or 
potato ricer. Boil 
sugar and water 10 


- en 








peaches, olives and 
celery are  substi- 
tuted for the salad, 
thus saving time in 
serving and im ywash- 
ing dishes yet Sup 
plying the same 
type of flavor as a 
salad would. If you 
cannot have pickled 
peaches, another 


By Louis: 


SUMMER SHOWERS 


When summer rain-drops pat- 


minutes. Chill and 
add fruit pulp and 


juice. Chill again 
before freezing. A 
cup of cream may 


be added _ before 
freezing but sherbet 
is very smooth 
without it because 
of the banana pulp 


LomMBARD 





sweet pickled fruit LEMON MILK 
would be just as ter by SHERBET 
good ane 

The light, fresh We do not mind, the wife and I; 5 cup lemor 
Sponge Cake tastes ; cups milk 
just as good with ; 
the Mixed-Fruit Ice For all our things are water- Mix sugar and 
as Frosted Cup proof lemon juice, then 
Cakes and _ takes add milk. Mixture 
much less time to may curdle slightly 


prepare. It need not 


And then, besides, we have a 


but this will disap- 


be frosted but can roof pear when frozen 
have a little pow Freeze as for any 
dered sugar sprin- —_ ice, using 8 parts 
kled over the top Between us and the sky! ice and 1 part salt. 
just before baking Serve in frappé 


i i ee ee ee 


This will give it the 


glasses garnished 


i i ii aii id ai adie ae 


| ae eae ee ee eee eee eee ee with a red cherry 
which adds sweet- on top 

ening. Ricing the 

potatoes makes them seem more festive SUPERIOR SPONGE-CAKE 

than the plain mashed variety, and the é cow velke 3 teaspoon salt 
added work is very slight. They can also 1% cups sugar 2 teaspoons baking 
be kept hot in the oven this way while %, cup cold water penee = 
the soup is being served. If they should °*” oma mcruthns - ~aealoenes 
brown on top, so much the better! Flour to make 1% 6 egg whites 


In Dinner Number Three a still simpler 
menu is shown. It has been shortened ta 
two courses and some of the work in 
preparing and serving these courses has 
been reduced. The potatoes are browned 
with the roast and served on the platter, 
which means less work at the end and 
requires one less serving dish. Although 
the Mixed-Fruit Ice is simple to make, 
the Lemon Milk Sherbet takes still less 
time. When it is served with a bright red 
cherry on top, it is most attractive. The 


cups with cornstarch 


Beat yolks of eggs until thick and 
lemon colored. Add sugar gradually and 
continue beating about two minutes. Add 


water. Put cornstarch in a cup and fill 
with sifted flour mixed with baking- 
powder and salt. Fold this into egg-yolk 
mixture. Add lemon juice and fold in 
beaten whites of eggs. Bake in ungreased 
pan in moderate oven (325°F) 40 to 
50 minutes 


George Fox 


[Continued fre 


sixteen years old. Her little, fragile form 
concealed a sanctity, actual and evident, 
due to her soul’s unity with its Maker. 
She is now canonised as a saint, and 


since her death, pilgrims averaging four 
hundred a day have knelt at her tomb. 
Her autobiography has been translated 
into virtually every known language. 
Perhaps our soulless, imitative, commer- 


ym page 15) 


cialized and greedy age requires another 
Fox, another Wesley, another “Little 
Flower” like Marie Francoise Therese 
Martin, to vanquish the forces which will 
destroy Christendom unless we first de 
stroy them. We, who build our hopes on 
Christian precedents, believe that God's 
aristocrats shall yet arrive and bring with 
them another springtime of the race. 
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OF course, any woman can be smart 
and stylish if she spends enough money 
on clothes.” 

How often have you heard that said? 
And why is it so many women still 
think of stylish dress as expensive dress? 

In your own practical mind you know 
that very often the costly dress is but 
little different in material and work- 
manship from the dress at moderate 
price. 

It is not costly silks and sewing that 
make the extra expense—it is style, the 
charm and good taste that add to any 
woman's natural attractiveness. 

Supposing you could have that kind 
of style in everything you buy? Sup- 
posing you, too, could have in every 
dress, in every hat, in every coat, in 
everything you wear, the very best style 
—without the usual extra style cost? 

That is exactly the service the 
“National” offers you. That is exactly 
the opportunity the National Style 
Book will bring into your home. 

Thirty-seven years’ — as 

style specialists has given the “National” 

the knowledge and skill—and the power 
to give you the best in style without the 
extra style cost. 

The “National” now sells about 
$50,000,000 worth of merchandise every 
year! Think of what shopping with a 
$50,000,000 purse means! 

It means that every source of style 
ideas, that every door, is open to us. 
It means that the best styles of Paris 
and New York are offered to us. It 
means opportunity to see and to know 
and to choose the best. 

And it means more. It means low 
prices—very low prices. In many in- 
stances “National” prices are less than 
you would pay for materials alone. 


Think of women’s coats from $5.00 
to $65.00; dresses from $3.98 to $25.00; 
girls’ coats from $2.98 to $35.00; girls’ 
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~charm and good taste ~style 



































































233 West 24th Street 
New York City 


613 Hardesty Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. 





NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 





STYLE 


SPECIALIST 


S 


FOR 37 YEARS 
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ls that makes every woman look her best! 


dresses from $1.00 to $7.98; women’s 
shoes from $2.19 to $4.98. 

And the National Style Book inter 
ests the entire family. Men like to be 
dressed in good style and in the best 
taste too, so we have men’s suits from 
$14.98 to $27.50; overcoats from $10.0 
to $27.95; boys’ suits from $3.95 to 
$17.98; boys’ coats from $3.98 to $22.95. 

The National Style Book will set new 
standards of value for your home and 
bring you" amazing savings on almost 
everything purchased for the Semnily. 

Your every dealing with the “Na- 
tional” must be to your complete satis- 
faction: “Your money back if you want 
it,” has been the “National's” un- 
broken guarantee for thirty-seven years. 

This new Fall and Winter Style Book 
is yours, free. It brings you your best 
opportunity for stylish dress without 
paying the extra “style cost,” the usual 
“style profits.” 

If you wish to dress well and save 
money, write for the National Style 
Book. One copy is free to you. If you 
live east of the Mississippi River, write 
to our New York house. If west of the 
Mississippi, to our Kansas City house. 
Exactly the same Style Book, the same 
styles and the same low prices at both 
houses. 












ThisIs YOUR Chance to Make 


$100 a Week! 


A Splendid Proposition Now Offered 
To Men And Women That Brings 
Amazing Profits For Delightful Work 


Yes, if you want to make $100 a week 
clear, net, cash profit, this is your chance 
to do it. I want to tell you how, with- 
out any training or experience, you can 
immediately begin to make money 
how you can establish yourself in a big, 
profitable business, without investment, 
I want to tell 
you how you can make at least $50 a week 
in spare time—how you can have a busi- 
ness of your own that will get bigger and 
more profitable day by day, how you can have hundreds of cus- 
tomers, an automobile of your own, and tremendous profits. 


Anyone, Anywhere Can Do It 


training or experience. 





| don't care what your experience has been year, direct from factory to customer. By 
! don’t care what kind of work you are doing this means we give greater values, fresher 
now, nor how much you are making, how goods, and lower prices than could be 
old you are, or whether you are a man or ecured in stores. We have thousands of 
woman. My proposition is so simple, so easy customers in every section of the United 
© square, and so clean-cut that you are States. And we now want a Representative 
yound to make a success of it n your territory through whom our cus 


tomers can send us their orders 


Accept This Offer 


Never before have you been offered such a 


$750-One Month’s Profit 


You can do as well as H. T. Pearl, of 


Oklahoma, whose earnings quickly reached 






proposition as this. You can’t fail 


NOL 


THE BETTER WAY TO auvt 


750 a month. You can start at 
Our instructions are so clear 





once Within a week your 
profits will be pouring in and distinct, our proposition 
Think! R. L. Marshall, of 


New Jersey, cleared $80 in five 


is so clean-cut and fair, that 






you are bound to make a | 
hours. Jacob Myron, of Connect- success of it at once. Men 
icut, made $13 his first afternoon and women who were formerly 
B. Collander cleared $40 in his first salesmen, bookkeepers, farmers, mer 
+ hours of work. You can do as well chants, skilled and unskilled workmen, 


iny of them teachers, preachers—people with all sorts of 


Amazing Profits Without 


training and experience—have found it an 


easy matter to make a big success as“ZANOL” | 


Investment Represenjatives 
If y ou write at once, we will give you free Send No Money 
ill the facts about this great business. We 


Just send me your name and I will tell you 


will tell you how without investment, with R 
how to get started. I will give you all the 
out training, you can immediately become , 
. facts. You do not need to risk a penny. You 
ir Authorized Representative in your terri , : 
‘ do not need to agree to do anything, nor pay 
tory and start making money 


350 Products 


We are the originators and manufacturers of 
ZANOL” Product W make delicious 
Food Products that are wanted and needed 
in every home. We make Toilet Prepara 


invthing. You owe it to yourself to find out 


ibout this great proposition before it is too 


late. So write now. Just put your name and 
iddress on the coupon and mail it to me | 


once 


THE AMERICAN PRODUCTS co. 


President and General Manager 
Dept. 1348, Cincinnati, Ohio, 








Mail Thi 





j n 
meric@ 
. res., A hio nd 
{albert Mills, P Cincinnatt, cont @ -_ - 
1 . thout one ©, detans 
| Dept. vend me, Wittn, complete bh I cad 
Please 5 yg obligate’. of whit 
twithout @: at vy meaD week 
i aw pit g . 
jyour "Com $50 to ¥ 
{mak 
. (oe (fee . 
| 
We want y to r ze that this is a high-grade Name 
propositi We want to help you in every way {| =  —— ._V,aeee oer 
to make large profits and we offer to provide a a. & See. egeer es 
ear without any expense to you whatever. Just \address-+*** 
write for our prom ior Mail the coupon for -oaceee? 
details of the plan that will give you this auto iad ae y 
mobile without expense and from $10 to $20 3 \ ae set" aprite Plsinly 


day in cash. 
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Flor de Havana 


[Continued from page 13] 


iust be sworn to absolute secrecy. You 
wear? Very well. Then we may tell you,” 
he said in a low whisper, “that we are 
| acting in the service of Venezuela.” 
“Venezuela?” echoed Monty. 

“Ves.” She nodded. “Tonight a ship 
sails from Havana, loaded with arms and 
ammunition and bound for the coast of 
Venezuela. Permit me,’ she continued, 
laying a hand on her companion’s shoul- 
der, “permit me to introduce General 
Ramon Zapita, of the Venezuelan army.” 
Ihe fat man bowed low. 

“By Jove!” Monty grinned delightedly. 
Here, aiter all, was Romance. 

“We must find out at once,” said the 
sehorita, her dark eyes regarding him 
gravely, “whether you will help us or not.” 

“Help you?” cried Monty, struggling 
with the bonds that held his hands. “I 
hould say I will! You can’t bump into 
a revolution every day! Just tell me 
what I can do.” 

“Perhaps,” said General Zapita, “you 
will not fancy the part for which necessity 
casts you. Unfortunately, we cannot take 
you with us to tight for Venezuela. But, 
Senor, you can be of great assistance to- 
night before our ship sails. Are you, as 
they say in the States, game—or not?” 

Monty was aware that the eyes of all 
three were watching him intently. “Abso- 
lutely,” he said. “Lead me to it.” 

Swiftly the General bent over and un- 
tied the ropes that held Monty’s arms and 
ankles, and the young man stood up. 

“There is danger,” the seforita was 
saying, “danger for us all, tonight.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind a little shooting,” 
lied Monty bravely. 

“Ah!” said she coming close and smiling 
up at him. “I knew you were a brave 
man, Senor.” 

“It'd be a p-pleasure,” he assured her 
fatuously, “to get shot for you!” 

“Come, Inez,” called General Zapita 
from the doorway, “the carriage is waiting.” 

Without a word she turned, drew the 
black lace mantilla over her head. 

In the shadowy darkness outside, she 
slipped her hand into his and. the mis- 
guided Don Quixote promptly forgot his 
doubts. Down the gravel walk to the 
street they went, the General striding 
ahead, and at the curb a, carriage waited. 
It was the same victoria and the same 
villainous-looking coachman, with Miguel 
on the box beside him. They drove off. 
In spite of his somewhat bewildered state 
of mind, Monty was happy.. 

At length Monty fancied they were 
nearing the water-front where he had 
seen Inez that morning. The carriage 
stopped before a gate. Silently the girl 
passed through, and clasping Monty’s 
hand, led him down a flight of rickety 
wooden steps to the water. 

Suddenly, from the Cimmerian gloom 
ahead came a challenge. 

In front of them a dark figure loomed 
up, beside the open door of what appeared 
to be a long warehouse, extending the 
length of the quay. General Zapita 
brushed past. “Ah, Gomez!” he said in a 
hoarse stage-whisper. “What did you do 
with that silly customs official ?” 

“Put heem away,” replied Gomez. 

“Did you,” inquired the General, “have 
to kill him?” 

Monty swallowed hastily. 

“No,” answered Gomez. “Chloroform.” 

“Good! Now to work. Are the men 


“Si.” Miguel, carrying the lantern, 
walked out upon the quay, followed by 
the fat little General and four or five 
ragged men who appeared from the black- 
ness of the warehouse 

“Tonight,” Inez was saying softly in 
Monty’s ear, “we are to load the guns 
and ammunition aboard that boat. We 
must clear the harbor by midnight—and 
that means we all must work.” 

“You mean,” objected Monty, “all I’m 
to do is heave boxes into that tug?” Dis- 
appointment tinged his voice. There was 
scant Romance in stevedoring. 

“But,” said Inez, “you swore, Senor 
that you would do all in your power to 
assist the revolution!” 

“T know, but—” 

“Come.” Taking his hand again she led 
him out along the warehouse to the end 
of the quay where the lantern had been 
hung. He could discern a ship plainly— 


a low, forty-foot tug, with smoke rolling 
skyward from her single stack. Already 
a man was straggling out of the ware- 
house, bearing a square wooden box 
which he passed on to someone stationed 
in the gangway of the tug 

“Good!” exclaimed the fat Venezuelan, 
rubbing his hands together briskly. “Now 
to work. Inez take your position in the 
bow of the boat. José is guarding below 
at the gate. This way, Senor.” He led the 
way to the open door of the warehouse, 
and with a gesture indicated a great pile 
of boxes within 

Muttering something in Spanish to a 
man who passed, the General seized one 
of the large wooden boxes, hoisted it to 
his shoulder and trotted out with it. The 
reluctant Monty followed suit. 

Staggering forth with his case of fire- 
arms, he passed two other shadowy fig- 
ures and at Iength reached the side of the 
vessel. From the darkness, hands reached 
forth, and he swung his burden across to 
them. Then, giving utterance to much 
profanity, he retraced his steps to the 
warehouse. The second box, whether 
fire-arms or ammunition, he knew not, 
seemed heavier than the first, and the 
third still heavier. On the fourth he ran 
a sliver into his finger, and by the time 
he had passed the sixth aboard, his back 
had begun to ache. He had not noticed 
before how hot the night was 

As he groped his way along the deck, he 
stumbled once over a huge coil of rope, 
and another time narrowly escaped plung 
ing into an open hatchway. Then at 
length he recognized Inez’ head, silhouct- 
ted against the night. She was leaning 
upon the rail. “Inez,” he whispered boldly. 

“Ah!” she cried. “You, Senor!” 

“Sh-h!” He tiptoed across the deck to 
her side. “I just took a minute off to talk 
to you.” 

It was a perfect night. Overhead the 
sky was strewn with tropic stars, and a 
breeze stirred the air. Across the dark 
waters of the bay twinkled the lights of 
Regla, the Brooklyn of Havana. 

He was aware now that she had a rose 
in her hair, and it occurred to him how 
silly such a thing would look any place 
but in this land of old-world Romance. 
He drew her into his arms. 

“Ah, Senor!” She struggled feebly. 
“Senor—please! I am supposed to be on 
guard here. If I do not keep a sharp 
look-out, revenue officers might—” 

Her words were stifled in a kiss, which 
she was destined to remember long after 
wards, and which the man who held her 
so rapturously would never forget. 

Something bumped lightly against the 
hull below them. But so engaged were 
they that neither heard. Then the next 
moment a rough voice over the rail 
shouted: “Up with your hands!” 

With a startled cry the senorita flung 
herself away from him. “Take this!” she 
whispered breathlessly, and thrust into his 
hands the rose that had been in her hair. 
Too startled to move, he watched her rush 
across the deck, spring upon the rail and 
poise herself for a dive. Then she was 
cone, over the side, and a dull splash rose 
from the bay. Before the startled Mr. Sim 
was aware, someone had thrust a cold 
pistol barrel against his neck, and ordered 
him to put up his hands and keep 
them up. Dazedly he complied, and as 
two men scrambled over the rail onto the 
deck, there came a shot from the direc- 
tion of the warehouse. 

Monty found himself blinking in the 
glare of an electric flashlight, and was 
conscious that his hands, high over his 
head, were trembling. “My name _ is 
S-Sims,” he stammered, “M. F. H. Sims. Ii 
you don’t believe it, call up my hotel 
They'll identify me.” He stopped: and 
swallowed with difficulty. “I haven’t any- 
thing to do with any—gang. I wish you’d 
tell me what it’s all about ?” 

At this moment a bulky figure in a 
white suit and panama strode up the deck 
and into the glare of the flashlight. He 
had sharp eyes and a square jaw, and 
after a searching glance at Monty, shook 
his head. “This guy’s not one of ’em,” he 
said authoritatively. 

“Thank you,” breathed Monty. 

“We got ’em all but the girl,” grumbled 
the square-jawed person 

The Chief turned to [Turn to page 60] 
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[BUCILLA EMBROWERY STITCHES | BucILLA 
ww re aoetenn ns bd 
LESSON CHART 
VANITY SE 

2% 
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. 

54—Charming Betty and the Blue Bird of Hap- This Bucilla Lesson Chart is attached to every 6346—Chie Step-in Combination of pink or orchid 


voile, ready-made and hemstitched, two sizes, 
38 and 40-42, $1.55. 6345—Gown to match, $2.10 
5%47= 2-pe, pajamas to match, £2.85. 


CThe new Fall Bucilla designs 
offer the very latest in eNeedlework 


washfast Bucilla cottons—lovelier and more lustrous 
than ever—your work will be assured of permanent 


nspired this lovely apron of blue organdie 


with dainty pink patchwork figure, ready-mad piece of Bucilla Stamped Goods. It makes 
ith dainty pink patch igure, ready-made, 


embroidery easy and insures beautiful results 


EVER before has Bucilla offered as many—or as 

lovely —new designs as this season! Smartly- 
styled, practical, inexpensive—there are charming _ beauty. 
articles for yourself, the children, for the home, or 
gifts—including many useful novelties. 


Practically everything that lends itself to embroidery 
may be found in Bucilla Stamped Goods. Or you may 
make your selection from among the complete Bucilla 
Embroidery Packages—which contain stamped article, 
Lesson Chart, flosses, and needle. See the new Fall 
showing at your Department Store or Art Needlework 
Shop. Or return coupon below for free circulars and 
helpful instruction leaflets. 


And what chic—yet simple—designs! Often an en- 
tire piece may be completed in an afternoon. The 
Bucilla Lesson Chart, attached to each article, tells 
exactly how to choose colors, place them, embroider 
and finish—so even the beginner can make no mistake. 
And by insisting on the new improved, guaranteed 


BERNHARD ULMANN CO. Inc. 


«Everything for Art Needlework” 





—< 








Special offer to dealers: Any store catering to womencan handle Needle- 
) work during the very active FallSeason, Write for Special Introductory Offer. . 









9389 Cunning 
Ma-Ma”’ doll with 
pretty tress, slip 





i nnet, Th« 
(May be _ stuffed 
vith ‘‘Ma-Ma 


voice, 25 extra) 
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> 3 9 5 — Cheerful, serviceable 
sh curtains of white ‘Shad 
Lewn”’, each piece 20”x10", 





8 3—Delightful 
**Man in the Moon”’ 
Crib Cover, and | 
Teddy pillow to be 
stuffed. Pink per- 
eale, $2.00 










5376—Dainty ‘‘ Basket of Roses’’ Bedspread and Bolster of pink, orchid, 
or beige voile, $4.25. — pereees 6373—Basket pillow, Tic. 


5824— Exquisite pink voile layette for baby! 


6350M—Modish day frock of flame or green 2 
; Includes dress, Gertrude, cap and bib, 6 mo., 
$1.50 s 


voile, misses’ size, $1.65. Also made in 
ladi 6350L, $1.75 


5874—Scarf and pin cushion. 6375—3-pe. Vanity Set, 65c. 
es’ size 597 £ 


T—Curtains (** long) and valance, £2.50 


























Laura’s Predicament 
by Joan Seymour 


Ada flung aside her novel in answer to 
the persistent ring of the telephone. 

Across the wire came Laura’s disconsolate 
voice, ‘Ada, dear, I’m simply distracted. 
Can you go downtown with me at once? 
I’! stop for you and explain on the way!"” 

Striving toconceal heranxiety, Adachided, 
“But, Laura, you can’t possibly make it— 
into town and back—three hours before your 
bridge tea. What is the trouble?’* 

**Listen, dear, you remember that lovely 
vase I bought last week? I accidentally 
dropped it—afew momentsago. And now, 
I'm at my wits end for a first prize.”’ 

For a moment Ada was as crestfallén as 
Laura. Then she brightened and gayly re- 
assured, ‘‘Cheer up, child, I have just the 
thing. I mean I will have—by four o’clock. 
Now don't be curious—just trust me."’ 

True to her promise, shortly before four 
o’clock, Ada was at Laura’s, and from its 
tissue wrapping, she unfolded an exquisite 
little tea apron. 

**Oh, Ada, it isadorable! You’ re an angel. 
Hand-embroidered, isn’t it? But did you go 
way into town to Mari’s for it? It must 
have cost a fortune. I know what Mari asks 
for hand-embroidery.’* 

“You'll never believe me—but I didn’t 
pay a single copper for it. The apron is be- 
ing given free—with the compliments of the 
people who make Bucilla things—and I em- 
broidered it myself.”’ 

**You, Ada, made that lovely thing—why 
you always said that the only embroidering 
you could do was a ‘lazy daisy” stitch.’’ 

**Well, that was before I saw a Bucilla 
Lesson Chart.”* 

**A4 Bucilla Lesson Chart?’* 

**Ves, it’s a little sheet attached to every 
piece of Bucilianeedlework. It diagrams each 
stitch, so that even the most intricate ones 
become unbelievably simple. And, imagine, 
I did the entire thing since you phoned.*’ 

“‘No more of this deception, Ada.*” 

**It’s quite true, doubting one! You see, 
Bucilla designs appear to be quite elaborate. 
Yet, actually, they involve very little work. 

**But the matching of colors—the selec- 
tion of cottons—I suspect, Ada, you have 
real artistic talent—the lovely color har- 
mony you've achieved in this apron.”’ 

**I?m sorry I can’t take the credit. That's 
another thing the Bucilla Lesson Chart tells 
you. Exactly what colors of cottons to 
choose, and exactly where to place them. 
And if you insist on the new improved, 
guaranteed washfast Bucilla Cottons, not 
only will the result be perfect, but the colors 
will withstand countless tubbings!”” 

**You’ve been a darling, Ada. I'm in- 
debted to you for life. Name any reward—"” 

**All right, dear, here’s the bargain. IfI 
don’t win this prize back, and I’m going to 
play the best bridge I know, this will be your 
forfeit. You must make me one—exactly 
like this. Just send in the coupon, they will 
send you the stamped apron free, if you send 
12 cents for the embroidery flosses. ” 


BERNHARD ULMANN CO. Inc, 
24 Greene Street, New York City 


Please send the free Stamped Apron, Enclosed 
_ is 12¢ for cottons to complete. 


Please send your free instruction leafiets 
and illustrated folders. 


Name 


Street 


Cty__ Sate 














Only eight months old 


This straight-backed, wide-awake little fellow 
is Leland Kendall Silver, son of Mr and Mrs 
Leland P Silver, 477 North University Ave., 
Provo. Utah 


I am offering this testimonial for any 
mother with the same trouble as I says 
Mrs. Silver 


‘Borden's Eagle Brand may be given credit 
for starting our little son on the road to 
health Since he was six weeks old Eagle 
Brand has been his diet. We tried different 
foods but none agreed with him.” 





“Eagle Brand started him 
on the road to health” 


In sixty-eight years Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk has given a mil- 
lion such babies a sound founda- 
tion of health. Eagle Brand more 
nearly resembles mother's milk 
than aay other baby food. If you 
cannot nurse your baby, or if he is 
not thriving, start him on Eagle 
Brand at once 

Eagle Brand is pure, whole 
milk and sugar and is exception- 
ally digestible. It has the neces- 
sary food essentials for healthy 
growth, including vitamins A, B, 
and C 
uniform. You can get it any- 


It is always clean, safe, 


where. 

You will want to know about 
other Eagle Brand babies, so 
write for our new book, What 
Other Mothers Say. Pictures of the 
babies with their mothers’ stories, 
and feeding charts for children 
up to 2 years 
information on the 
care of your baby is supplied by 


General 


Baby’s Welfare, an authoritative 
book written by a physician 
Both books are free. Use the 
coupon below. The Borden Com- 
pany, 497 Borden Building, 350 


Madison Ave., New York, N. Y 


Bordens 
EAGLE 
BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK jf Me ~ y 
8 AN 
et Os 


yYOoRr« 











The Baby Welfare Dept., The Borden ¢ 
? Borden B ding 


$0 Madison Av New York, N. Y 


Please send me my free copies of 
ther Mothers Say and Baby's Welfare 
, 
; Name 
Address 
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When John Was a Baby 


By Cuarces Gitmore Kertey, M. D. 


Author of Short Talks With Young Mother 





ACT I 
CENE 1. Dining-room of the Holme 
family who are at breakfast 
GRANDMOTHER: Cecilia, something 
has got to be done with that baby. He 
cried half the night. I know he was hun 
gry. Now when John was a baby— 
Cecinia: (Interrupting) Well, you 
nursed John and that makes a difference 
Nursed babies don’t cry like those that 
are bottle-fed. Besides I fed him his 
bottle every two hours all night long. He 
couldn’t be hungry. He vomited thres 
times 
GRANDMOTHER: Why didn’t you give 
him the pacifer I bought last week? Now 
when John was a baby 
CeciLia: (Interrupting) I gave him the 
pacifer but he spit it out and wiggled and 
howled and kicked his legs up and down 
His stomach was as hard as a board. 
GRANDMOTHER: Did you look for pins? 
When a baby cries like that it means pin 
ind nothing else. I have told you time 
ind again to be careful when you put in 


the pins. Young people are so carele 
nowadays. Now when John was a baby 
Cecitia: (Interrupting) ‘No, it wasn't 


pins. I looked over every pin on him 
and there are about forty. I can’t unde 
tand what ails him. I haven’t had a 
night’s sleep in a week. I think I'll call 
up Dr. Grand. He lives just around the 
corner and is handiest 

GRANDMOTHER: And that will make 
more doctor bills for John to pay. It’s 
hard on a young man just starting out to 
spend so much on doctors. Now when 
John was a baby 

Joun: (Busy with newspaper, rattles 
newspaper, scowls, clears throat, inter- 
rupting) I just paid that doctor thirty 
seven dollars. Charges too much—three 
dollars just to come in and look at the baby 


CHARACTERS 


Joun Hou Young father 
Cereirnsa Hom Young mother 
GRANDMA Homi John’s mother 
KATi The maid of all work 


Miss Lincotn. Dr. 


Syntax’s secretary 
Dr. Syntrax Child specialist 
Miss KiLpart 


Opn is WuUTSE 


Potty Bricnut Office-maid 








“He just cries all the time, no matter what we do or 


Cecinta: (Addresses John with fire in 
her eyes and yxcorn in her voice) You're a 
fine one to complain! Where were you 
last night? I went into the hall-room 
about two o’clock to ask you to walk with 
the baby while I got some sleep, and you 
weren't there! 

Joun: (Lowers the paper and looks 
over it) I slept in the garage 

GRANDMOTHER: I am disgusted with 
you, John, that you should treat your 
wife that way! Now your father when 
you were a baby 

Ceciiia: (Interrupting) You have said 
a million times that John never cried at 
night when he was a baby! When the 
baby got some snatches of sleep I read 
that baby-book by a Doctor Syntax. He 
says when a baby cries he is hungry or in 
pain. And he couldn’t be hungry. I did 
not give him a chance 

GRANDMOTHER: I bet I know why he 
cries—why didn’t I think of it before? 
he is getting teeth. All babies cry when 
they cut teeth, especially the first ones 
Now when John was a baby 

Joun: (Interrupting) He hasn't been 
cutting teeth every night since he’s been 
born, har he? He is nine months old and 
he has yelled like the devil every night 
and half the day since he selected thi 
place as a home for himself. When he 
doesn’t howl, you spend the time talking 
about him. I'm sick of it! 

CeciLia: (Bitingly) Well, go live in 
your old garage! 

Kate: My sister gives her twins catnip 
tea when they cry. If that doesn’t stop 
them, she pours down the soothing sirup 

Ceca: (A moist handkerchief is on 
the floor; she fishes for a napkin to wipe 
the tear-stained eyes) He was so full of 
milk, he didn’t have room for anything 
else. Dr. Syntax says in the book that a 
boy baby nine months old should weigh 
eighteen pounds and have at least four 
teeth; and my baby only weighs thirteen 
and a half pounds and hasn't a tooth in 
sight—so Dr. Grand said two weeks ago 

Joun: Grand is a nut! It costs three 
dollars to have him tell you there wasn’t 
a tooth in sight! Why don’t you have 
him come every day and look for teeth? 
Those baby-books are a nuisance; you 
read them and then imagine the baby has 
got everything you read about. 

GRANDMOTHER: I think John is right, 
Cecilia. I'd throw out that baby-book. I 
wish Pattie had not sent it. Of course, 
she meant well. These baby books are 


} 


how much we feed him.” 


new-fangled things. Now when John was 
a baby 

Ceciuia: (Interrupting) That was a 
great many years ago and John never 
cried or had any trouble or anything. He 
was a wonder, your John! 

Joun: Oh, I’m not so old except in ex- 
periences of family-life! 

GRANDMOTHER: Are you sure Syntax 
says a baby of nine months should weigh 
eighteen pounds? Isn’t that high? Now, 
when John was a baby— 

Cecii1a: (Interrupting) Yes, here it is 
on this page; here is the weight-table 
And my baby only weighs thirteen and 
a half pounds. 

Joun: You always say “my baby.” 
Doesn't he belong to any of the rest of 
the family ? 

Cecitia: (With heightened scorn) Not 
if they sleep out in the garage 

GRANDMOTHER: If Syntax is right, that 
baby weighs too little. And I must say 
I am getting anxious about him; he cries 
so much and looks so white. Now when 
John was a baby 

Ceca: (Greatly agitated, throws the 
baby book on the table, bursts into tears, 
puts her hands to the sides of her head 
and shrieks) Well, for goodness sake, tell 
us what you did when John was a baby! 

Joun: (Interrupting) That Syntax is 
high-priced. 

Cecria: Keep your old money! I have 
got two hundred and seventy-five dollars 
in the savings-bank that Aunt Bertha gave 
me when- I was married, and I'll spend 
every cent of it on my baby—my baby, 
I said! So there—keep your money for 
cigarettes ! 

Joun: (Still fumbling the paper) I heard 
that this Syntax is a regular grouch— 
takes your head right off. 

Cecitia: (With withering disdain) Go 
along with us then. It will do you good 
I'm going to take my baby to him this 
very day. 

GRANDMOTHER: (Sighing, removes her 
pince-nez) Well, I have known pleasanter 
men than Dr. Syntax but I suppose it’s 
got to be. 


ACT Il 


Scene I. Office of Dr. Syntax 
GRANDMOTHER: I. suppose Dr. Syntax 
is in, isn’t he? It’s his office-hours and he 
ought to be. 
Potty Bricnt: Dr. Syntax is in but he 
is busy now. He will [Turn to page 55] 
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(ONGOLEUM 


aro us maT OFF 


q 
GOLD SEAL 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Warning! 
Remember that there is 
only one “Congoleum” and 
it is identified by the Gold 
Seal pasted on every pat- 
tern. If you want “Con- 
goleum” ask for it by name 
and look for the Gold Seal. 







The pretty all-over 
floral pattern on the 


wy floor is No. 556. 





















‘I have fallen in love with this gay little pattern!”’ 


How delightful it is to have someone praise as fresh as new. Then, too, these modern floor- 
your taste! You'll find that Congoleum Gold-Seal coverings are seamless. And they require no 
Rugs always win approval. For the designs and fastening of any kind—yet always cling tight to 
colorings are as handsome and artistic as those — the floor without a ruffled edge or corner. 
in other floor-coverings that greatly exceed 


Very Inexpensive and Durable 


Congcleum’s modest price. 
Congoleum Rugs not only save time and work 


Many Beautiful Patterns but money, too. For they cost so little and wear 
This attractive design is but one of many you so long that they are the most economical floor- 
can select in this easily cleaned floor-covering. covering you can buy. They are made, of course, 
There are several other charming floral motifs to in all the popular sizes up to 9 x 15 feet. 
be had, as well as a number of tile, wood-block, Interesting Free Booklet 


mosaic, and Oriental patterns. 


“Things Every Woman Should Know About Con- 
goleum Rugs,” an interesting folder by Anne Lewis 
Pierce, shows all the beautiful patterns. It is free 
upon request to our nearest ofhce. 


Just as extensive is the range of delightful color 
combinations. In fact, there’s a Congoleum Rug 
for every room in the house. 

All housewives, whether they do their own work 


or not, appreciate the sanitary and labor-saving CoNnGOLEUM-NalIRN INC. 


¥ ° ’ ’ ’ ° Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
features ot ¢ ongoleum he ld-S¢ al R ugs. A light Atlanta Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans 

: ’ . ae Cleveland ondon Paris io de Janeiro 
mopping leaves the smooth, waterproof surface In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 
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Kitchen-tested recipes 


with kitchen-tested flour 


How 2,000,000 women have learned to make 


em IST every woman knows 


those heart-breaking days, 


when 


biscuits or cookies or pastries insist 
I 


in spite of everything —her 


perfectly delicious small breads and . 
pastries every time they bake 


The Gold Medal Kitchen-test 

on every batch of flour guar- 

antees you uniform results— 
in all your bcking 


ence carefully select the choicest 
wheat. Before they mill it they 
wash every grain in clear running 
water. Then samples of each 


on turning out wrong. You blame 
yourself perhaps. Yet only too often it is the flour! 


At least one-half of all baking failures can be traced 
directly to the flour! 


For often the same brand of flour may not always 
act inthe same way. It may never vary chemically. 
And yet it may act differently almost every time 


you bake. Hence so many baking failures. 


So the only way a miller can be sure his flour will 
act the same way in your oven every time is to 

Kitchen-test a sample of each batch—by actually 
baking with it before he allows it to enter your 


home. 


That is why every batch of 
Gold Medal Flour receives 
this Artchen-test. 
you from costly experimenting 


To save 


} ae Cpr 


{s ON when you bake. 
,; ‘eZ % 
< 3 oa ; re 
. a Tested in a Kitchen 


#p0v? 


Just Like Yours 


First the Gold Medal millers 
with their 60 years of experi- 


SOLD MEDAL 
Feoun 


W hy Not Now 


GOLD MEDAL FLOU 


batch of flour are sent daily to the 
Gold Medal kitchen. 


In this cheerful kitchen, Miss Betty Crocker and 
her staff bake from these samples. They bake all 
kinds of small breads and pastries. 

And each batch of Gold Medal Flour must stand 
up under this strict baking test and prove its abso- 
lute uniformity. Each sack must bake right for you 
before it leaves our mills. 


The Gold Medal Unqualified 
Guarantee to You— 


Order a sack of Gold Medal Flour from your 


grocer. Try it out as much as you please. 


If it is not the best flour that you have ever tried 
and if it does not produce the most uniformly good 
results, you may at any time return the unused 
portion of your sack of flour to your grocer. He 
will pay you back your full purchase price. We 
will repay him. 

Eventually —every woman will use only Kitchen- 
tested flour. It is the one way you can be sure that 
every sack will always act the same way in your 


oven. Why not now? 
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For Porch Lunches 


Fragrant Orange Bread — original — 


exquisite — nourishing —a triumph! 


One of the new delightful recipes created by Miss 
Betty Crocker in the Gold Medal Kitchen. New 
ones all the time. Kitchen-tested recipes wit 

Kitchen-tested Flour —perfect results every time 
you bake! Send for the Gold Medal Home Service 
Recipe Box. Read Miss Crocker’s unusual offer 


My Special Offer of Kitchen-tested Recipes 


S we test the flour in our kitchen, we are also 

creating and testing delightful new recipes. 

We have printed all these Kitchen-tested recipes on 

cards and filed them in neat wooden boxes. A quick 
ready index of recipes and cooking suggestions. 


These Gold Medal Home Service boxes cost 
us exactly 7oc each. We will send you one for 
that price. And as fast as we create new recipes 
we mail them to you free, Just think -—new Kitchen- 
tested recipes constantly! 


If you prefer to see first what the recipes are 
like, just send us 10¢ to cover 
cost of packing and mailing. 


Check the coupon forwhich- 
ever you desire — the sample 
recipes or the complete Gold 
Medal Home Service box. 


MISS BETTY CROCKER, 
Washburn Crosby Company, Dept. 107 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
0) Enclosed find 7oc for your Gold Medal 
Home Service box of Kitchen-tested 
recipes. (It is understood | receive free 
all new recipes as they are printed.) 





© Enclosed find toc for selected samples of Kitchen-tested recipes. 


R ~-Kifchen-tested 


’ MILLED BY WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., ALSOCREATORS OF THE WASHBURN’S PANCAKE FI OUR, GOLD MEDAL CAKE FLOUR, WHEATIES AND PURIFIED BRAN 
; wcco 

] ( 1 Medal | » Stat talks for women, 10:45 
| WCCO — 416.4 t St. Paul-M 2L0 MEDAL STATION norning. By Miss Crocker 
; ; ‘ iss er, 
1 apolis. Interesting programs daily. Als — Home Service Department. 
ie “Service to the Northwest” 
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see you soon. Won't 
vou be seated? 
GRANDMOTHER: 
There are enough people 
seated now. Our appointment was made 
early this morning for half-past one. Tell 
the doctor that Mrs. Holmes is here- 
Mrs. John Holmes—and that she can't 





wait. We must see him at once. 
Potty Bricut: (Smiling) The doctor 
is busy with a patient now. 
GRANDMOTHER: Who are all _ these 


women and children sitting around? 

Potty Bricut: (Glancing at appoimt- 
ment list) They are waiting their turn. 
You are down for half-past one and it is 
only a quarter-past twelve now. Please, 
won't you be seated? The young lady 
looks so tired 

GRANDMOTHER: Tired? We are all tired; 
tired of talking to you; tired of hearing 
the baby cry; tired after a sixty-mile 
automobile-ride. Does anybody else have 
anything else to say about this place be- 
sides you? Go at once and tell Dr. Syn- 


tax that I am here—Mrs. John Holmes, 
Senior. 
Potty Bricut: I'll tell his secretary; 


she has to see you first. (Polly disappears 
into an adjoiming room) ; 

GRANDMOTHER: (Addressing Cecilia) 
Such a place to come to, full of women 
and crying babies; And I must talk to 
the secretary first! 

Potty Bricut: (Returns to the wait- 
ing-room) Miss Lincoln says you are to 
come into her room. She will take the 
history 

GRANDMOTHER: History ? What history ? 
Whose history? Not mine if I know it; 
ind that baby’s history would be some- 
thing handsome. Babies are not what they 
were when I was young, or young people 
either. Now when John was a baby— 

Potty Bricut: (Interrupting) Miss 
Lincoln will ask only a few questions 


Scene 11. Miss Lincoln’s Office. Grand- 
mother and Cecilia enter 


Miss LincoLtn: (With a smile of wel- 
come) Good-morning! I have been in- 
formed you had come a long distance and 
that the young mother looked very tired. 
Won't vou be seated? I will ask you a 
few questions and then you can go to the 
rest-room and wait until half-past one 

GRANDMOTHER: (Addressing Miss Lin- 
coln) What I want to know is, is this a 
doctor’s office or a hotel? Now when 
John was a baby 

Miss Lincotn: (Interrupting—still 
smiling) Tell us first what happened when 
John was a baby. 

GRANDMOTHER: Well, I brought him to 
Dr. Syntax and there was none of this 


nonsense. I walked right in and I was 
the only one here 
Miss Lincotn: That was some years 


ago. Dr. Syntax will be glad to see you 
again, I am sure 

GRANDMOTHER: I'll give him a piece of 
my mind for having all these people here! 


Some of those children out there look 
perfectly healthy; they don’t need a 
doctor 
Miss Lincornw: Oh, they are not all 
ick! They come ever so often to be 
looked over so they won't get sick 
GRANDMOTHER: (Addressing Cecilia) 


Cecilia, did you ever hear of such a thing? 
Bring well children to a doctor! Every- 
body is getting crazy. Now when John 
was a baby— 

Miss Lincotn: (Adjusts history blank 
on her desk and prepares to write. Inter 
rupting) What is the baby’s name, please ? 

(Grandmother attempts to speak but 
Cecilia interrupts) 

Cecit1a: (Addresses Grandmother with 
asperity) This is my baby and I will do 





the talking, please. His name is John 
Holmes 
GRANDMOTHER Tohn Holmes, — the 


| Third. My husband was the first of that 
: name, and his father’s name was Augustus 
He was the baby’s great-grandfather 

Miss Lincotn: When was the baby 
born ? 

CecIL1A: June twenty-fifth, last year 

GRANDMOTHER: (With emphasis) He 
was born on the twenty-sixth 

Ceca: (With rising voice) It was the 
twenty-fifth 

GRANDMOTHER: It was the twenty- 
sixth. (Confidentially, in a lowered voice) 
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When John Was a Baby 


{Continued from page 52] 


She doesn’t know. She was so ill, you see 

Ceciuia: (Trying to quiet the baby who 
awakened at this time and starts his 
usual business) He is getting hungry 
again. What did I do with that pacifier? 
I say he was born on the twenty-fifth 


GRANDMOTHER: I tell you, it was the 
twenty-sixth. Don’t I know? Wasn't | 
there? 

Cecwia: (Highly excited, with nerves 

















Tobe Born on Earth! 


By FRANCES EmMiLy ScoTT 
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Azardel and Coralyth, 

Newly made, in Heaven 

Frolicked in a cloud-dritt 

With their fellows seven, 
Throwing cloud-balls . 
Laughing, shouting as they flew 
Through the bright expanse of Heaven, 


As on earth our children do. 


But Coralyth, the sweetest 
And the kindest there, 
Listened, peering downward 
Through the lambent air ; 
Heard a woman’s tearful plea 
Over all their mirth ; 
Left the bright expanse of Heaven— 


To be born on earth! 


ES 


on edge, trie to quiel bab) Addresse 
Grandmother) You know! You there! 
Well, wasn't 7 there? Did you have my 
baby? (Setlles down on ihe chair and 


sobs with the baby 
Miss Lincotn: Why did you bring him 
here ? 
GRANDMOTHER: Because he is sick 
Miss Linco_n: I mean, can you tell 


me what is the trouble with him? 


GRANDMOTHER 
That’s what we came 
sixty miles on a cold 
day to find out. 

CecILia: Please let me say a word. He 
cries a great deal night and day and 
doesn’t grow and has no teeth and he is 
nine months old and everybody says he is 
hungry and the more I feed him the 
harder he cries and his stomach is blown 
up like a balloon and I haven't slept a 
night in a weck. (Stops, breathless) 

Potty Bricut: (Enters the room) 1 
told Dr. Syntax that there was a very 
sick baby and that the mother was tired 
out. He said send her right up. Some of 
the big children can wait. 


Scene III, Doctor's examining-room 


Dr. Syntax: Good-morning, Mrs 
Holmes. And so this is young Mrs. 
Holmes, John’s wife? And you have 
brought me a real baby! That's fine! 
And how is John ?—proud of this boy, I 
suppose. And your husband the grand- 


father? Think of it—you a grandmother! 
If this young girl wasn’t along, I'd swear 
the baby belonged to you. (Grandmother 
giggles. Doctor is called to the telephone) 

Miss Kitpare: Put the baby on the 
table, please, and take off his clothes. 

GRANDMOTHER: You aren't going to 
undress the baby in this cold room, are 
you? 

Miss KiLpare: (Smilingly takes the 
thermometer from the wall and looks at 
it) The temperature is seventy-two and 
we must weigh him. Then the doctor 
will look him over. (Puts the baby in the 
scale and weighs him) He weighs thirteen 
pounds and two ounces. 

GRANDMOTHER: There, Cecilia, I told 
you those scales were no good—and they 
cost eleven dollars and thirty-five cents! 
(Addresses Miss Kildare) Where did the 
doctor go? Why doesn’t he attend to his 
business ? 

Miss Kitpare: He’s answering a long 
distance call. 

GRANDMOTHER: Well, there is a short 
distance call for him right here with the 
baby; and we came a long distance our 
selves. Now when John was a_ baby 
(Doctor returns, mterrupts) 

Dr. SYNTAX: (Addressing Grandmother ) 
Let me think a moment. I am sure I am 
right. I saw the baby’s father for the last 
time when he was about five years old 

Ceca: (Addressing Grandmother with 
scorn) You said John had never been to 
a doctor—had never been sick a day in 
his life. But you were here several times! 

GRANDMOTHER: (Ignores Cecilia and 
addresses Doctor) Did you ever see such 
a baby? Just skin and bones and a big 
stomach; that’s all there is to him. I don’t 
know what the children are coming to 
nowadays. When my children were small, 
they grew up naturally. This baby won't 
grow. He just cries all the time, no matter 
what we do nor how much we feed him 
Now when that baby’s father—my John 
was a baby 

Dr. SYNTAX: (Addressing Grandmother ) 
How old was John when you brought 
him to me first—about nine or ten months, 
wasn't he? 

GRANDMOTHER: (Absently) Perhaps so 

Dr. Syntax: That must have been in 
1898 or so. Miss Kildare run up to the 
store-room and in the 1898 history-box 
I think you will find the record of John 
Holmes. Bring it down. 

GRANDMOTHER: (Losing confidence) Do 
you keep a record of every case? 

Dr. SynTAx: Everyone, and 
find them in a minute 

GRANDMOTHER: Fool-idea, I should call 
t! Sickness is bad enough without keeping 
record of it. (Miss Kildare returns with 
the history-slip and hands it to the doctor) 

Dr. Syntax: Oh, yes, very complete! 
John Holmes, Junior; aged nine months; 
first child; weight eleven pounds, fourteen 
ounces; no teeth; marked malnutrition; 
cries all night; cannot retain his food; is 
fed every two hours; mother distracted. 

Ceca: (Addressing Grandmother ex 
uliantly and with fine sarcasm) And that 
was your John when he was a baby! 

GRANDMOTHER: (Addressing doctor) It 
isn’t so! You make that up, Doctor, as 
you go along! 

Dr. SynTAX: Here it is—read it your- 
self—just as [Turn to page 76} 
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| Fave you a 
PINEAPPLE RECIPE 
‘worth $50 ? 





read our SPECIAL 
OFFER bDelow 


In order that our new recipe book may 
contain the greatest variety of practical 
suggestions for serving Hawaiian Pine- 
apple, we want to buy 100 original Pine- 
apple recipes—the very best recipes that 
the women of America have discovered 
for serving Hawaii's “King of Fruits.” 

You may have exactly the type of re- 
cipe that we are looking for. If so, we 
will pay you $50 for it—a much higher 
price than even the professional food au- 
thority gets. 

The recipes we buy must be original. 
They must be new and tempting—yet 
practical and economical. We do not 
want ultra-fancy or extravagant dishes, 
Nor can we accept recipes which closely 
duplicate the ones we already have. To 
avoid such duplication you should have 
our present book entitled, “99 Tempting 
Pineapple Treats.” Send for a free copy. 
Then tryout your own favorite pineapple 
uses; get your family and guests to help 
you select the best ones; then send them 
along to us without delay. 

All new recipes received will be sub- 
mitted to a Committee comprising Miss 
Alice Bradley, Principal Miss Farmer’s 
School of Cookery; Mrs, Mildred Mad- 
docks Bentley, former Director, Good 
Housekeeping Institute, and Miss Sarah 
Field Splint, Director, Food Department, 
McCall’s Magazine. 

In submitting recipes, please remember that Ha- 
waiian Pineapple is canned in tw for differ- 


ent culinary recipes state 


clearly whi Then write 


» ways, 










each 


recipe on a separate sheet of paper with your name 
and address in the upper right hand corner. 

To every woman who is proud of her cooking, we 
appeal f wssistance in making this new book the 
most original and practical one ever offered for the 
service of Hawaiian Pineapple. We will greatly ap- 
preciate your co-operation—and you may have just 


the recipe that we are 


Department 143, 
Association of Hawaiian Pineap ole C.nners, 
451 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 


anxious to Du, 








—For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake filling, 
salads & hundreds 
of made-up dishes. 


—For serving right 
from the can and 
for quick desserts 
and salads. 

















Let Those Tiny Feet 
Develop Nature’s Way 


AINTINESS and good looks 

need not be sacrificed to secure 

a healthful baby shoe. For ail their 

smart attractiveness, Simplex Flexies 

are Nature-shaped—designed so the f 

little foot rests squarely on the ground. 

Rocking sidewise, which tends to 

bow the pliant limbs in or out, is 


f impossible in Flexies. 


Glove-smooth inside—no wrinkles, 
rough seams or jagged nail-ends to 
torment those tender feet. Soles so 
flexible you can bend them backward 
with your fingers. Designed tocom- 
bination measurements to give-perfect fit at ankle and instep. 

Flexies are prescribed by many physicians because they protect 
Baby’s right to perfect feet in years to come. 


Ask your dealer about these wonderful little 
shoes—and write for Flexies Twin Books. 


Simplex 


SIMPLEX SHOE MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. A-9 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Creators of Daintier Footwear 
for Young Feet from 1 to 21. 










an Gentlemen: Send me name of nearest Flexies dealer—also 
aaa your booklets “The Care of Baby’s Feet,” explaining the five 
e j fundamental features to look forin children’s shoes, and “The 
‘ Tale of Brownie Lightfoot,” a fairy story for the kiddies. 
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not jell— 
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\ HAT a relief to know it will 
jell every time—if you just 
add Certo to the fruit! 
With Certo you cannot have a minute's boiling. No juice and flavor 
failure. For Certois the veryelement boiled away—half again as many 
; in fruit that makes it jell—taken glasses of delicious jam and jelly in- 
7 from those fruits themselves in which _ stead! | 
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: it is abundant. Get Certo from your grocer today 
; Some fruits never have this jellying —a booklet with every bottle gives | 
property; it grows less in all fruits as nearly 1oc recipes. Mail the coupon 
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The Keeper of the Bees 


[Continued from page 26] 


of losing her reason. It was a face broken, 
lined and creased with sorrow, but a face 
down which the blessed tears of relief 
had rolled. 

“Jamie,” she said, “you needn't fix up 
any magnificent lie. You needn’t try to 
make me believe that you are the father 
of this baby. You needn’t try to make 
me believe that you ever went through a 
marriage ceremony in person with my 
Alice Louise. You couldn't have. You 
didn’t know her. I am very sure you 
never saw her. I don’t know where you 
ran into Molly. And I don’t know what 
you two fixed up between you to try to 
save the situation. For I do know this: 
I know as well as I am standing before 
you, that Don was the boy Lolly loved.” 

Jamie’s arms closed around her. “Mar- 
garet,”’ he said, “it is true that I never 
saw your girl until they sent for me to 
come to the hospital where that license 
made them expect me to take the baby 
I gave Molly the right to use my name. 
She used it for Alice Louise.” 

Margaret Cameron stood still, clutch- 
ing the pitiful little strands of beads and 
bracelets, the tears rolling down her cheeks. 

“Since Don is the father of the boy, 
I'd be glad to think the best I can of him,” 
she said, “and I’m glad to have the sore 
feeling wiped out that I’ve carried in my 
heart against Molly. I felt that she was 
at the bottom of helping Alice Louise to 
go away, but, of course, I didn’t know 
that she was doing it that I might be 
kept from knowledge that would hurt me 
so. There is only one thing that you can 
do for me. This baby isn’t going to bear 
your name. He shall not be James Lewis 
MacFarlane. He’s going to be Donald 
Cameron. He’s going on the records with 
his father’s name, and, of course, he is 
mine. Will you have his record changed?” 

“Certainly I will, if it is legally possi- 
ble,” said Jamie. 

He went to~Margaret Cameron and 
took the pitiful little relics of her girl 
from her fingers and made them into a 
bundle. The marriage license he laid back 
in the drawer. 

“I might need this,” he explained, “in 
accomplishing what you want done. I 
didn’t know that I gave my name to help 
vour girl until I saw that license there on 
the bed when I came in.” 

Jamie picked up the baby and the 
bundle and put his arm around Margaret 
Cameron and helped her back to her 
home. As they went, he tried to say to 
her everything he could think of that 
might be of comfort. When they reached 
her living room, she took the little pack- 
ige he carried, laid it on the table, and 
gently tucked the baby in his basket. 

“Jamie,” she said, “I’m thankful to you 
for your kindness of heart and for your 
good intentions. I know you are trying 
to comfort me, but at the present minute 
I happen to be a woman for whom there 
is no comfort. It may be that in years to 
come I can arrive at some sort of peace 
of mind concerning Lolly. Don was a 
fine chap in many ways, and I can see 
now that all their lives together Don and 
Lolly had cared for each other, and as I 
think about it, I think there must have 
been some mistake in some way. I don’t 
just understand this clearly. Under the 
pressure of necessity to get out and earn 
money and earn it quickly that he might 
marry Lolly, Don went to a job that 
dealt him his death, and Lolly spent her 
maternity period in torture. How she was 
tortured is attested by the fact that her 
health was undermined, until a function 
that should not have hurt her perma- 
nently, kilied her. That’s two dead. Here’s 
a baby without a clear and legal right to 
a name, a brand of shame to hang over 
it for the rest of its life in the knowledge 
of several people. Here’s Molly been tor- 
tured almost beyond endurance for months 

“And here am I, who have lived my life 
ind done the best I could, left to bow 
my head to a blow that by no interpre- 
tation can be made into anything except 
a shameful blow. All the rest of my days 
I must know that there is something I 
must hide, that I must keep secret; that 
never again can I lift my head with the 
pride of the Camerons or the pride of my 
ewn people. And this has come to me 


through two children I have reared in my 
own home and by whom I can swear be- 
fore the living God I did the very best I 


knew. Go home and leave me, Jamie. I 
have to fight this out alone.” 

Jamie took the stricken woman in his 
arms and kissed her and left her. There 
was nothing else he could do. What she 
had said was true. There were no con- 
soling words that he could speak. 

Through the rapidly falling darkness, 
Jamie stumbled home. He stumbled be- 
cause there was a vision that filled his 
eyes to the exclusion of everything else, 
even the walk upon which he trod. All 
he could see was the lean, slender form of 
a girl with rounded curves, with flushed 
cheeks, with wind swept hair, with the 
fires of indignation streaming from the 
brown-gray eyes as she rushed down the 
beach in search of him. He reflected that 
possibly it was well for him that she had 
not found him, that he might stand a 
better chance with her if she had more 
time to reflect before he tried to talk 
to her. 

When he reached the bench under the 
jacqueranda, he dropped on it and sat 
there, and reviewed the whole situation. 
There was no one his Storm Girl could be 
save Molly Cameron, the niece of his 
neighbour and friend 

There would be no difficulty in finding 
his Storm Girl now. He knew her name. 
All he had to do to locate her stopping 
place was to ask Margaret Cameron. He 
realized for the first time precisely the 
depth of agony that had filled the heart 
of the Storm Girl the night she had come 
to him as he sat alone fighting his own 
battle on the cliff. beside the sea. 
The certainty that Lolly in trouble would 
cost the reason, if not the life of the 
dear Aunt Margaret who had opened her 
home to them when they were homeless, 
friendless, penniless, must have weighed 
heavily on Molly’s soul. 

That day, with brutal force, he had 
compelled her own hand to write one of 
the most hateful words that can be found 
in any language. He had struck it home 
as hard as he knew how to strike, and 
then he had disappeared and left her to 
be seared with a brand that probably 
was as repugnant to her soul as any form 
of torture that could have been invented 
for her. 


HE grey morning was beginning to 

creep in the windows when the Keeper 
of the Bees threw himself on his bed 
without undressing and fell into troubled 
sleep. He did not awaken until he heard 
Margaret Cameron in the kitchen. Then 
he arose and went out to her. 

She took one look at him and then 
she said: “Jamie, you haven’t been un- 
dressed, and I doubt if you’ve been asleep 
all night!” 

Jamie replied: “Neither have you, Mar- 
garet, so you haven’t any grounds upon 
which to base your right to scold me.” 

“Yes, I have,” said Margaret. “I’ve 
almost never been sick a day in my life 
with real illness. I’ve no scar over my 
heart that must be nursed with extreme 
care for months yet. I carry my scars 
where the world can’t probe into them.” 

“Don’t!” cried Jamie. “Don’t be bit- 
ter, Margaret. We don’t know why, we 
never can know why things happen in 
this world exactly as they do; but this 
we know: We know that God is in 
His Heaven, that He is merciful to the 
extent of ordaining mercy; we know that 
if we disobey and take our own way 
and run contrary to His commandments, 
we are bitterly punished. And it is the 
most pitiful of laws that no man or 
woman can take their punishment alone 
in this world. It is the law that none 
of us can suffer without making some one 
else suffer, but in some way it must be 
that everything works out for the best, 
even if we can’t possibly see how that 
could be when things are happening that 
hurt us so. I thought when I arose and 
walked out of the hospital that I was 
embarking on a Great Adventure all of 
my own. I got a great thrill out of 
standing on my feet and doing what I 
pleased for a few days, out of taking my 
own orders. Before we get through with 
what has happened to me, it may prove 
that God told me to get up and walk 
out and test the mercy of the road, in 
order that I might be truly thankful when 
shelter came to me; and it may be that 
He needed me here [Turn to page 62] 
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Every Page is a New 
Opportunity for Saving Money 


HIS Big, Complete, 700 Page 
Catalogue—filled with bright 
new merchandise—is Yours Free! 


The coupon below will bring you 
the Catalogue free—or merely write 
us a postcard to say you want your 
copy of this book of amazing bargains. 


A $50 Saving May 
Just as Well Be Yours 


Ward’s prices are the lowest prices 
at which standard quality goods 
can be sold. Therefore, sending all 
your orders to Ward’s means a sav- 
ing to you of at least $50 in cash. 


“How are these lower than market 
prices possible?” ‘‘Why can Ward’s 
sell cheaper?’? Ward’s big values are 
made possible by these three things: 


—big volume buying. More than 
50,000,000 dollars in cash is used in 
buying merchandise for each issue of 


Montgo 


metry 
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ew Catalogue is Yours Free 


——— 








Ward’s Catalogue. Everyone knows 
that big orders and spot cash get 
the lowest prices. 


—expert buying. Every dollar’s 
worth of goods at Ward’s is bought 
by an expert—men who know values, 
who know what to buy—where to 
buy—and when to buy. 


—buying in every market. The 
markets of the world are searched to 
secure these values for you. Months 
in advance our buyers go to every 
market with ready cash to search 
and find the biggest values the whole 
world offers. 


““Ward Quality”? means 
Reliable Goods Only 
Ward’s low prices are always on 
goods of standard reliable quality. 


Never forget that quality and price 
both are necessary to make a bargain. 
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“‘Wenever sacrifice quality to make 
a low price.”’ Our low prices are made 
without cutting serviceability. We do 
not sell cheap unsatisfactory goods 
to make a seemingly low price. 


1,000,000 more families ordered 
from Ward’s last year 


Write for your Catalogue. Study the 
big values. Know the right price to 
pay for standard goods. See for your- 
self how much you can save. See why 
over 1,000,000 new customers started 
saving money by sending their orders 
to Ward’s last year. 


Everything for the Farm, the 
Home and the Family—almost 
everything you or your family needs 
to wear or to use is shown in your 
copy of this big complete Catalogue. 
And one copy is to be yours Free—if 
you fill in this coupon Now! 


Ward & Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago 


Kansas City 


St. Paul 


Portland, Ore. 


Oakland, Calif. 





Fort Worth 
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Your orders 
are shipped within 
24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped 
within 24 hours. That saves 
time. But besides, one of our 
sever big houses is near to you. 
Your letter reaches usquicker. 
Your goods go toyou quicker. 
It isquickerandcheaper,and 4 
more satisfactory to send all 
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Fill out this coupon 
and the new Catalogue 


will be sent you 
FREE 
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To Montgomery Ward & Co. Dept. 96-H 


Baltimore Chicago 
Portland, Ore. 


Kansas City St. Paul 
Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 


(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 


Pleas 


e mail my free copy of Montgomery 


Ward’s complete Fall & Winter Catalogue. 
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Coats, from + «+ + « $3.9 to $39.98 
Dresses, from - , ~2°Mto 19.9% 
Ladies’ Suits. from - « %*#to 29% 
Skirts, from . 1WMto 38 
Children's Hats, from Mio 24 
Ladies’ Hats, from %to 864.95 
Shoes, from - « «+ + * S& to ou 
Weaists, from + * « - to 4" 
Furs, from - = «= * #4.79t0 149.56 
Children’s Apparc!, from isto «3498 
Roys' Appare!, from Sto 12.95 
Men's Apparel. from 170 28.50 

Yard Goods at World's Lowest Prices 
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Send the coupon for this wonderful Style Catalog 
today. Don’t put it off. Before you buy your apparel 
for Fall or Winter sce the marvelous and fascinat- 
ing fashions designed exclusively for the Chicago 
Mail Order Co. by the famous style authority, 
Paul Carét, Paris, France, and approved by Agnes 
Sourét, the best dressed woman in Paris. 

To look through this amazing catalog is like a shopping 
trip in the world’s fashion center. Filled with magnificent 
illustrations, many in colors, which show you just what 
these charming garments look like. Choose your Paris Styles 
from this beautiful book, and pay only our bargain prices 
—not Paris prices We are the first and only mail order 
house to import and sell genuine Paris Styles. Then see the un- 
paralleled bargainsin American stylesin clothes forevery occasion. 
Also shoes, underwear, hosiery, piece goods, etc. Clothe all the 
family — father, mother, brother, sister and the little tots. Get 
the most satisfying garments at the world’s lowest prices. The 
coupon brings the Catalog Free. 


Our Prices are Lowest, 
Because You Pay Us Only 
3¢Profit on the Dollar 


Our profit is only 3 cents on every dollar you pay us for anything 
you choose from this great Catalog. This is the lowest margin of 
profit asked by any house in the wor.d— wholesale, retail, or 
otherwise. Our immense purchasing power and sales volume, 
ind our efficient system of handling orders enable you to pur- 
chase at prices which mean tremendous savings. Sen the 
coupon — now! 


Your Order Shipped 
in 14% Hours 


You get the goods immediately or your money back. 







No delay 
No delay 

Satisfaction to the customer in 
every way or money back. Only 
3 cents profit on every dollar sale. We cut prices but not quality 
Ne varge for style or service. Lowest prices guaranteed. Re 
fund of price difference on any article bought from the Caralog if 
customer finds it priced lower elsewhere. Shipment in 14% 
hour 5 


Save Your Money 


We offer you Style, Economy, Service and Satisfaction whether 
your purchase is for one dollar or hundreds. You owe it to your- 
self to send for this complete catalog of bargains in garments, 
shoes, underwear, hosiery, silks, woolens and dry goods. Put 
the coupon in the next mail. 


Here are our principles 
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CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO., Dept. 100 | 
26th Street and Indiana Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Please mail me at once, ABSOLUTELY FREE, your great Bar- 


gain Style Book showing me how I can buy Paul Carér Paris 
Fashions, and everything to wear for every member of the family, 
at only 3 cents profit on the dollar 


ORDER Co. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Be Original When You Give 
x A Party x 
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F YOUR thoughts 
are turning party 
ward and you need 
something “different,” 
consult our booklet, 
“Parties All the Year.” 
Our other booklets, too, 
will help you out in 
the various problems 
of your entertaining 
and homemaking: 
Parties ALL THE YEAR By Claudia M 
Fitzgerald. Twenty-two parties are 
given in this new edition of our party 
hbooklet—almost enough for two dif- 
ferent parties every month in the year! 
here is a Labor-Day luncheon; a lace- 
shower for the autumn bride; and 
many another timely suggestion 
Tue New Hosprrauiry. By Lillian Purdy 
Goldsborough. Practical advice on 
formal and informal entertaining in the 
home. Fundamental rules for success 
ful hospitality; hostess hints; correct 
table-setting for the company-dinner 
and its service; the hospitality of after- 
noon teas. 
WHat ro 


edition) 


Servi ar Parties. (New 

Recipes prepared in McCall's 
Laboratory-Kitchen. Sarah Field Splint, 
Director. Recipes and menus for din- 
ners, luncheons, suppers and other oc- 
casions 

SOME REA Wuy «Nx Cookery. By 
May B. Van Arsdale. Director of Foods 
nd Cookery, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Day Monroe and Mary 
I Barber Home economics for the 
housewife. The scientific principles 

underlying cake-making and other deli- 

cate operations. Candy-recipes are also 


SONS 


viven—fondant patties, taffy, coconut 
penuchi and so on 
Pime-Savinc Cookery, Recipes prepared 


in McCall’s Laboratory-Kitchen. Sarah 
Field Splint, Director. How to simplify 
your preparations for the inevitable 
three meals a day, by means of various 


“short-cuts.”” Among these time-savers 
ire quick hot breads, fluffy biscuit, 
quick cottee cake, and special menus 
for home use or when company ar- 


rives unexpectedly 
Master-Rectres Vew edition), Recipes 
prepared in McCall's Laboratory 
Kitchen. Sarah Field Splint, Director 
Foundation-recipes, with variations of 
each 
Ment Two 
McCollum, of 
nd Public Health, 
niversity. (No charge for this leaflet 
except a two-cent stamp tor posting). 
Dr. McCollum’s three rules for a whole- 


5 FOR I V. 


Hy giene 
Johns Hopkins 


WEEKS By 
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some diet, incorporated in practical 
enus for daily use 
Tue Mopern Home. By Lillian Purdy 


Goldsborough. How to save your time 
nd strength by means of mechanical 
nts — laundry-helpers, canning-ap- 

nees, food-conservers. The aids sug- 

vested, electrical and otherwise, include 


sery 


an electric washing-machine, a_ cold- 
pack canner, an electric chafing-dish 
Tne Aouse or Goopo Taste. By Ruby 
Ross Goodnow. Pictures of charming 
rooms planned by well-known decora- 
tors, each room showing up-to-date 


ideas for home-furnishing and decorat- 
ing. Helpful suggestions are given in 
regard to ru wall-finishes and other 
important tters of decorating 
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Tue Frienpty Moruer. 


A Boox o1 


Each booklet (unless otherwise noted) is ten cents; or any twelve for a 
dollar, Address The Service Editor, 236 West 37th St., New York City. 


A DECORATING Your 

Ct) Home. By Dorothy 

Ethel Walsh. A 

course of ten lessons 

. in interior decora 

tion, designed es 

pecially for the 

homemaker. How to 

make your home at 

tractive in every de- 

tail with softly 

blended colors, balanced decorations 
_.and harmonious furnishings. 

ue Smart House. Compiled by Marcia 

Mead, McCall’s Consulting Architect 


Inexpensive small houses by the coun 
try’s leading architects. The architect's 
complete working plans will cost only 


$15. McCall’s purchased them from 
the architects for many times that 
amount and offers them to you at a 


merely nominal price. 

Down tHe Garpen Patn. By Dorothy 
Giles, of the Garden Club of America 
Advice about your garden, present and 
to come. The relation of this year's 

__ Planting to next year’s blossoming. 

ne Frienpty Basy. By Helen Johnson 
Keyes; approved by Charles Gilmore 
Kerley, M.D. Mrs. Keyes says: “In baby 
hood, the stomach rather than the soul 
creates and models character!” So this 
booklet tells you how to be sure that 
your baby is having the proper food 
and care to insure both his physical 
and spiritual well-being. 

By Helen John 

approved by Franklin A 
Dorman, M.D., Director of the Mater 
nity Division of The Woman’s Hos 
pital, New York City. Expert medical 
advice for the prospective mother 
What habits to change, under the new 
conditions. Diet—foods to eat or to 
avoid. How often to consult the doctor 

INTERNAL BatuinG, By E. V. McCollum, 
of the School of Hygiene and Public 
Health, Johns Hopkins University. (No 
charge for this leaflet except a two-cent 
stamp tor postage.) Dr. McCollum’s 
isotonic-salt-solution treatment—a new 
treatment for intestinal disorders. 

Tue Famity Bupcer. By Isabel Ely Lord, 
Instructor in Household Accounting, 
Home Study Department, Columbia 
University. An easy system of budget- 
ing your expenses so that the family 
income will go farther and everyone 
will fare better. 


son Keyes; 


A Littie Book or Goon Looks. Approved 


by Dr. Fred Wise, Instructor of 
Dermatology, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia University. Natural 
laws which govern beauty, as_ ex- 
pounded and practised in the luxurious 
sophisticated beauty-shops of New York 
City, and bearing the O.K. of an emi- 
nent specialist on skin and hair. How 
to enhance your particular type of 
geod looks by every means known to 
beauty-specialists, so that you may have 
a lovely skin, gleaming hair and all the 
other prerequisites of attractive youth. 
MANNERS. By Margaret 
Emerson Bailey. Present day customs 
and courtesies. The etiquette of in- 
troductions, calls, invitations and other 
phases of social life. A special section 


is devoted to weddings and tells you 
how to announce engagements, issue 
wedding-invitations and attend to the 


many details incidental to formal and 
informal ceremonies. 
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Have These Women Solved 
a Hygienic Problem 


that still remains a serious one to you? 








8 in every 10 women 

in the better walks 

of life have adopted 
this NEW way. 








By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND, Graduate Nurse 


Security and immaculacy under conditions 
once adjudged impossible . .. Three unique 
‘ 
features you will appreciate 


I N the grand foyer of the Metropolitan Opera, 


at the Ritz in New York, the Savoy in Lon- . 


don... pick ten women at random, and if you 
could ask them, 8 would tell you that they em- 
ploy this new way in personal hygiene. 

And that applies, too, almost everywhere to- 
day! In the secluded country village, in the most 
cosmopolitan of America’s social centers, women 
have changed their hygienic habits. 

The uncertainty of the old-time sanitary pad 
has been supplanted with scientific security. 
The modern woman lives every day of her life 


. . unhandtcap ped. 


New advantages you'll appreciate 


This new way embodies three factors of impor- 
tance... plus many others. 

It is different in material from any other 
product obtainable for this purpose. It absorbs 
16 times its own weight in moisture. It is 5 times 
as absorbent as the ordinary cotton pad. And 
thus assures a true protection. 

It is as easily disposed of as a piece of tissue 
... and thus banishes the embarrassing difficulty 


of disposal .. . and laundry. It deodorizes ... 
and thus supplies a feeling of security that old 
ways denied. 

AND ... it is obtainable everywhere, at every 
drug store, every department store — virtually 
at every corner—to meet emergencies. 

You ask for them by name, and without hesi- 
tancy, simply by saying—Kotex. 


Test Kotex, please 


If you have not tried Kotex, please do. It will 
make a great difference in your life, in your view- 
point, in your peace of mind and health. 

60% of many ills, common to women, accord- 
ing to many leading medical authorities, are 
traced to the use of unsafe and unsanitary make- 
shift methods. 

Hygienic authorities charge almost 80% of 
the lack of charm, poise and immaculacy, ex- 
pected of women in this modern day, to the same 
mistake in hygiene. 

Thus on every count, millions are turning to 
this new way. 

A fair test will prove its advantages beyond all 
question. No other method will ever satisfy. 

Obtain Kotex today at any department or 
drug store.* In many you'll find them ready- 
wrapped on a display table and ready to take 
out without even having to ask. 


You'll appreciate 
these 3 factors 
Zi, 3 ee 
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is Utter protection—Kotex absorbs 1¢ 
UW) times its own weight in moisture. 


Five times that of the ordinary 
cotton pad, and ts deodorized, as- 
suring double protection. 


4 
cE 


9 No laundry. As easy to dispose of 
(2) as a piece of tissue—thus ending 


the trying problem of disposal. 


. Easy to buy anywhere.* Man; 

3) stores keep them ready-wrapped in 

\ plain paper—simply help yourse f, 
pay the clerk, that is all. 


CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO., 166 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


KO! ¢ xX 


PROTECTS —DEODORIZES 


Kotex Regular: 
65c per dozen 


No laundry—discard as 


Kotex-Super: 


easily as a piece of tissue. 
90c per dozen 


* Supplied also in personal service cabinets in 
women's rest-rooms by The West Disinfecting Co. 
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Always Fresh, Clean, 
Dainty and Serviceable 
MERITAS Linenette Table 

Covers, the leading 
linen substitute, save so much 
of a busy housekeeper’s time 
and energy. They are always 
clean, fresh and readyfor each 
meal. The patterns are dainty 
and add a bit of cheer to the 
meal hour. Absolutely no 
laundering necessary. A 
damp cloth wipes off everv 


trace ¢ »f stain, food orbeverage. } 





ee 


These up-to-date, time-saving 
covers have a specially pre- 





pared surface that is imper- 
vious to moisture and grease. | 
They do not crack or peel and 
colors are fade-proof. Three 
sizes, 45 inch and 54 inch for 
round and square tables; and 
50 inches by 54 inches for ob- 
long tables. 


LINENETTE 
TABLE COVERS 





See Meritas Linenette Table 
Covers at your dealers. Insist 
on the genuine. Ask for these 
remarkable, durable covers 
by their full name. 





Write us for sample showing quality of 


this handsome and serviceable artick 
J The Standard Textile 


Products Co. 









320 Broadway, Dept. 6, New York 














> 
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add to your home that which no other item of furnishing can impart 
a sense of comfortable well-being 
Look for the name “WHITTALL” woven in the back 
The Rug illustrated is a 9x 12° Anglo Kirman which sells at 
$132.50 to which your dealer will add transportation charges 
Write for free illustrated book in colors 
M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES 


140 Brussels Street WORGESTER, MASS. 
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Flor de Havana 


[Continued from page 50] 


Monty, frowning. “What’re you doing 
here ?’ 

“Well, these people, General Zapita 
and the rest, brought me down to help 
load arms and ammunition on this boat.” 
Suddenly he clapped his hand over his 
mouth. He had sworn not to tell. 

But the Chief had thrown back his 
head and uttered a raucous laugh. “Revo- 
lution?” he roared. “Venezuela! Well you 
certainly are a sweet, trusting soul! Do 
you know who these revolutionists of 
vours are? The biggest gang of rum- 
smugglers that ever operated!” 

“No?” gasped Monty. 

“Ves! For over a year they've been run 
ning the stuff into Florida and we've 
never been able to locate ’em. The ‘arms 
and ammunition’ you've been loading 
aboard this boat is nothing more nor 
ess than booze. And the man you call 
General’ Zapita is the leader of the gang.” 

He paused and frowned fiercely. “Well, 
we got ‘em all except the girl.” 

“Oh, ves,” said Monty in an unnatural 
voice, “the girl. You—you haven't told 
me vet who she is.” 

“She’s Charley Zapita’s accomplice,” 
growled the chief. “Clever jane, too.” 

“Yes,” nodded Monty, with a queer 
feeling in the region of his heart. “She 
she is clever.” And he looked down at the 
crumpled rose in his hand. 


A= white moon was high over 
Havana Bay as M. F. H. Sims Il 
emerged from the Harbor Club and 
strolled slowly and dejectedly down to 
the water-front. All day the eyes of Seno- 
rita Inez Alvarez had haunted him. He 
was still conscious of the fragrance of her 
hair, of her kiss on his lips; and in one 
clenched hand, as he walked along, was 
the pitiful withered rose she had given 
him. Three times during the day he had 
driven up the Cecro to her villa, had rung 
the bell, but the place was deserted. 

Unconsciously his footsteps turned in 
at the gate where last night the lantern 
had hung, and before he was aware he 
found himself descending the rickety steps 
that led to the quay where it had all 
happened. A curious sentimentality stirred 
his heart and awoke in him a wish to see 
the place again. It was very dark in the 
shadows, and he was startled to see a 
woman standing there alone. At that mo- 
ment she turned 

“Who is there?” she called. It was the 
voice of Inez Alvarez. In college Monty 
had been too lazy to do any track-work, 
but the sprint he made to the end of 
the pier was little short of remarkable 

“Oh!” she cried, and her voice quite 
betrayed her gladness at seeing him. “You 


—you frightened me!” 

“What in the world,” he demanded 
breathlessly, ‘are you doing here?” 

“IT am waiting, Senor, for my uncle.” 

“Your uncle?” 

“Yes. The General Zapita.” 

“But—but—isn’t he in jail?” 

“No, indeed. He is coming very soon 
in a boat to pick me up.” 

“But they said he wasn’t a general 
at all—that he was a rum-smuggler.” 

“They were wrong,” she smiled. “I 
never had one thing to do with the rum- 
smuggling.” 

“But—” 

“T must explain, Sefor. My uncle made 
a great fortune in his little business. For 
months the Revenue officers have tried to 
catch him. Last night they thought they 
had him—but, no. If you had waited five 
minutes longer you would have seen him 
set free. There was no evidence.” 

“Why, all that stuff we carried 
aboard—” 

“Was just what I told you, Semor— 
ammunition.” 

“What? You mean—” 

“My uncle is a native Venezuelan, a 
political exile and a great patriot. A large 
part of his fortune he invested to back 
the revolutionary party, now forming 
there. He has been promised the port- 
folio of Minister of War. Last night we 
were to sail for the coast of Venezuela, 
and when those Revenue men came I 
thought we should be arrested for carry- 
ing contraband arms, so I went over- 
board. But they were looking only for 
liquor. Now do you understand, Senor?” 
The astonished Mr. Sims was fanning 
himself with his panama 

“Perhaps it sounds like absurd Ro- 
mance, but I am telling the truth.” She 
smiled up at him. “The General will be 
along presently. You shall see.” 

“And he’s really a general?” 

“He will be soon, if the revolution suc- 
ceeds. Until then he insists on the title 
because he likes the sound of it.” 

Monty gazed at her, and was aware of 
a curious quickening of his pulses. She 
was very beautiful in the moonlight. 
“You're actually going down there with 
him?” he said quietly. “To South Amer- 
ica, to take part in a nasty little revolu- 
tion?” 

Inez shrugged. “Why not Senior?” 

“But do you want to go?” 

She looked wistfully up at the moon for 
a moment. “N—no. But there is nothing 
to—keep me here “iid 

“There isn’t, eh?” With a masterful 
gesture M. F. H. Sims III captured both 
her hands. “There isn’t? We'll have to 
see about that!” 


A Son of His Father 


[Continued from page 21] 


“You being here in this Black Canyon 
place with these men. Tell me ‘tis not 
true that you are one of them, Larry 
dear.” 

He answered helplessly: “Tis as you 
see.” 

Her voice broke in a low cry and cov- 
ering her face with her hands she moaned: 
“Merciful God, be kind to me now.” 

The young man, alarmed at her grief 
and beside himself with fear, took her in 
his arms while he attempted to comfort 
her. “Nora, now mavourneen, ’tis all right 
me bein’ here. There’s Mr. Holdbrook, 
don’t you see?” 

Dolores started to go to Nora but 
Indian Pete stepped forward and with a 
gesture stopped her. Then standing before 
the sister he demanded harshly: “Who 
sent you here today, heh?” 

She looked up at him timidly. “On my 
soul, sir, nobody sent me. I—I just came 
for myself.” 

“Who knows you come?” 

“Nobody, sir, except Pablo who showed 
me the way as I was telling you.” 

“But you knowed yer brother was here, 
heh ?” 

She was silent. “I could see how you 
was lyin’ when you said you come to 
visit Dolores,” he muttered triumphantly. 

It was then that the spirit of the 
O’Sheas possessed the Irish girl. Throwing 
aside all pretense she faced the Black Can- 
yon chief with the dauntless courage of 


a wild creature in defense of its young. 
“And if I lied to you just at first, the 
good Lord will forgive me, for ‘twas not 
for myself but for the boy that’s needing 
me to save him from you and your black- 
hearted, cattle-thieving, horse-stealing, 
smuggling, gun-running gang.” She whirled 
on Holdbrook: “’Tis a fine business for a 
man like you that makes such pretense 
of being a gentleman, and should be one, 
to be running with such a gang of mur- 
dering scoundrels, and helping boys like 
this lad to break the laws of the country 
and turn his back on friends like Mr. Mor- 
gan and the Las Rosas men—the best 
kind of friends that any lad could ever 
have. "Tis not Mr. Morgan’s ranch that 
you'll be getting—'tis the law and the 
prison that will be getting you and all 
your Black Canyon company—Jake Zo- 
betser and all—or my name’s not O'Shea.” 

Her brother, terror stricken, caught her 
arm. “Nora—Nora, ‘tis crazy you are to 
be sayin’ things like this to these gentle- 
men. Hush girl—be still.” 

““Tis you, Larry, that’s crazy to think 
that I'll be keeping still,” she retorted 
“Unless,” she added facing Indian Pete 
defiantly, “unless my brother goes with 
me away from this place this minute.” 

The man replied with grim sarcasm: 
“Fair enough, I'd say. You ain’t wantin’ 
much—only jest to take this here kid an’ 
make him turn state’s evidence agin his 
pardners to save his [Turn to page 68] 
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640— Fine 
All-Wool 
Poiret Sheen 
dress, em- 
broidered. 
Navy, Pansy. 
14 tO 44. 


$8.95 


Send to-day for your free copy of the 
af Famous Hamilton Catalog 
| of Fifth Avenue Styles! 


641—Imported 
All-Silk Crepe 
Satin Model. 
Black or Pansy. 
14 to 44. 


$14.95 





Fifth Avenue is the home 
of Hamilton Styles! 


Fifth Avenue and Style—one and 
inseparable in the minds of well 
dressed women! And right here in the 
midst of America’s fashion center is the 
home of Hamilton's styles. The mo- 
ment a new style feature is approved 
“on the Avenue”, you will find it at 
Hamilton’s. 


And now a million families have found 
not only the easy, but also the money- 
saving way to keep in touch with the 
world’s greatest shoppingcenter—they 
send for Hamilton's Catalog! 


This wonderful style book brings to 
you—no matter where you live—the 
approved styles for every member of 


This is the only catalog 
backed by an unqualified 
Guarantee Bond! 





What the Guarantee 
Bond means to You! 


Read the guarantee bond shown 
above. Nowhere else can you get 
this remarkable protection. It means 
that, if you can buy the same or simi- 
lar merchandise of equal value for less 
money before December ist, we will 
immediately send you a check for 
the difference. It means that you can 
remain right in your own home and 
shopon Fifth Avenue,knowingthat you 
are getting the best values your money 
can possibly buy. You are the judge! 


We know, of course, that some un- 
scrupulous persons may impose upon us 
under such an unqualified guarantee. 
But the American people appreciate a 
square deal—so the guar- 





your family and at prices 
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341-All- Wool 
Fawn Suede 
Coat, genuine 
fur. Reindeer or 
Copper. 14to44 


\ $19.95 








Even if you need 
nothing at present 
you will be de- 
lighted with our 
presentation of 
the newest styles 
for Fall and Win- 
ter—direct from 
Fifth Avenue! 


The purpose of 
this advertisement 
is to urge you to 
send TODAY for 
your copy of this 
money-saving 
Hamilton Catalog. 


IT IS 














that cannot be equalled. | Actual Photographs | antee stands. FREE i if 
Hamilton Qualityisknown — on rad ee How can we do this? Ve a 
' show you just how the : ft? 
from coast to coast! No qasenents will lock when Simply because we are the aS 
matter how low the price, | worn. So it is as easy | Only manufacturers sell- vf 
the materials and work- <— safe fo oe —_ ing direct to the wearer Mb & 
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niente thevery highest standards! wholesale prices! ADF «& 
Wool Velour a o& « 
Coat fur x 2 
trimme ° / Ss F 
Brown Plan. Even though parcel post rates have increased— Sg 
$10.95 We still pay the postage! A 
HAMILTON GARMENT CO. __: &F 
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_ Wrigley’s is as beneficial as it 


is pleasant and lasting. 





Regular use of it will aid the 
teeth, appetite and digestion. 





It cleanses the teeth, removing 
food particles that cause decay. 





Good gum is good for you— 
doctors and dentists affirm this. 





Let the children have Wrigley’s 
for lasting pleasure and benefit. 







Eat wisely, chew your food well 
and use Wrigley’s— 


after every meal. 





You will note a marked improve- 
ment in your health and spirits. 


Smiles come easier, breath is 
sweeter, the world is brighter 
with Wrigley’s — after every meal! 
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to offer what comfort I could to a stricken 
girl’s heart in the days when things were 
going so pitifully wrong for her.” 

Margaret Cameron was setting th 
breakfast things on the table and the 
big tears were running down her cheeks, 
tears for which Jamie was unspeakably 
thankful. Reason may be depended upon 
to keep its balance when God gives the 

urcease of tears in time of trouble 

“Now,” said Jamie, “I’m going to eat 
my breakfast and take a bath. Then I am 
going to dress and go in search of Molly 
Cameron.” 

Instead of bathing in the tub as he had 
it first intended, Jamie went down to the 
ea and in its cold, saline waters he 
drew some of the soreness and the tired- 
ness from his body. Then he lay on the 
hot sands and almost instantly fell asleep. 

He slept until nearly noon. Then he 
went home. He was standing in his shirt 

leeves before the highboy, carefully 
labouring with the tie he meant to wear 
when he heard the screen of the front 
door open and close and then a clear 
voice, faintly burred with accents that 
he loved called: “Keeper of the Bees, are 
you here?” 

Jamie stepped to the bedroom door 
and across the living room faced Molly 
Cameron. He was so taken aback he 
could not even say, “Oh!” Molly Cam- 
cron, in boots and breeches as she went 
a-field; the bobbed hair tumbling in the 
wind, her checks flushed with exercise 
or was it anger? stood before him. 

But it could not have been anger, be- 
cause so surely as he had ever seen any- 
thing, Jamie MacFarlane saw laughter on 
Molly’s face, as she demanded: 

“Jamie MacFarlane, are you still firm 
in the conviction that I’m a liar?” 

Jamie reached out a pair of supplicating 
arms. “Storm Girl,” he said, “I am ‘firm in 
the conviction’ that you’re most adorable. 
I have thought so all the time. I haven't 
been able to believe, ever, not for a 
minute, that you could possibly have 
needed me tor yourself, and now that I 
know you didn’t, now that I know your 
courage and your bravery, I haven't words 
for the cowardly thing I did yesterday. 
Can you ever forgive me? Molly Girl, 
can you ever forgive me?” 

He stopped abruptly 

“I've been over talking to Aunt Mar- 
garet,”’ Molly said, “and I know now 
that you know all there is to be told 
about the situation save one thing—that 
vou must know. Over a month after Don 
lost his life, I had a letter from him that 
had been delayed in the mail. That was 
the only comfort Lolly and I had. Of 
course, you will guess that I made the 
arrangements at the hospital for her. I 
never thought that she could not endure 
giving birth to her baby. I did not dream 
that she would have to go, but I think 
she did. And then Lolly would take that 
license to the hospital with her. She was 
so eaten up with shame, she just would 
have that where the doctors and the 
nurses could see it.” 

“You will believe,” said Jamie, “that I 
had not opened that packet. I did not 
know to whom you had turned over the 
license and the ring. I did not know in 
whose name you had taken out the license 
I only knew when I reached the hospital 
that if I opened my mouth to say that I 
never had seen the girl they led me to, 
I might put her openly to-the shame she 
had lost her life in enduring alone, so I 
kept still even when the doctor rated 
me_ scorchingly.” 

Molly Cameron extended her hands and 
advanced to the middle of the room 

“Oh!” she cried, “Oh! that’s a shame! 
But Lolly told her nurse—I heard her 
tell her— that vou were wonderful, that 
you had been fine, that no other man 
would have done one thing so fine as 
vou did! I heard that!” 

“The nurse stood up for me,” said 
Jamie. “She told the doctor things that 
made him apologize. Never mind that! 
It hasn't anything to do, or rather, it 
has everything to do, with what I did 
yesterday.” 

Then Jamie advanced and opened his 
arms. “Is there any hope at all, Storm Girl? 
Is there any hope at all, Molly Cameron, 
that vou can forgive me? And will you 
believe that the wound that I carried that 
night on the rock, the wound that I 
thought as surely as I think that God 
lives, would end me in a few months at 
the extreme limit, will vou believe that 


The Keeper of the Bees 
[Continued from page 56) 


we have healed it, your Aunt Margaret 
and I, with salt water and sunshine and 
tomato and orange juice and a careful 
diet? Will you believe that I am a whole 
man again, even if my body is scarred?” 

“Oh, Jamie!” said Molly, “I never 
knew anybody that could talk so much 
as your brand of Scotsman! America has 
done something awful to you! You aren't 
a real Scotsman at all! A real Scotsman 
would close up the few steps between us 
and ask: ‘Will ye?’ and then take it for 
granted that I would and get down to 
business !” 

Jamie drew up his shoulders. He sucked 
in one breath that went to the depth of 
his lungs and then—! 

By and by, when she could find breath 
for anything, Molly Cameron twisted her 
head free and turned her face to the 
ceiling and said: “I will. Whenever you 
want me, Jamie, I will!” 

And Jamie said: “I want you right 
now, today if you say so, the very first 
minute we can get to the License Bureau 
and get the legal documents. I’m tired of 
adventuring. I want to settle down and 
spend the rest of my life loving you and 
keeping bees.” 

“What’s that License Bureau going to 
think,” inquired Molly Cameron, “if the 
same girl goes to it for another license 
under another name in such a short time ?” 

With his arms tight around her, Jamie 
laughed down into her eyes. “You leave 
that Bureau to me! And I'll guarantee 
that there won't anything unpleasant oc- 
cur when you arrive. There have been 
times in my life when I have been able 
to do quite a canny job of persuading 
people.” 

“Ves,” admitted Molly Cameron, “T'll 
have to vouch for that statement! I'll 
back you up as the greatest persuader 
I've ever known! If you hadn’t been such 
a persuader itNgever would have occured 
to me to let you in for all the annoyance 
that you have suffered at my hands ever 
since the great storm.” 

“Don’t you mind about annoyance or 
about my suffering at your hands,” said 
Jamie. “There’s only one thing I want 
to know. Do you understand right down 
in the depths of your heart that I never 
could believe that you wanted that cer- 
tificate and that ring and my name for 
yourself?” 

Molly Cameron looked him straight in 
the eye. 

“Sure you couldn’t!” she said. “Of 
course you couldn’t! You’re enough of an 
outdoor man yourself to know the out- 
door kind of a girl when you meet her. 
Sure you wouldn't think a thing like that 
about me!” 

Then she put both arms around Jamie’s 
neck and she had only a short distance 
to draw his head before it was level with 
hers 

“What I think about you, Jamie Mac- 
Farlane,”’ she said, “couldn’t be written 
in many books, but there is this I want 
to know before you see that License 
Bureau. Are you going to let me go on, 
two or three days a week, teaching Ameri 
canism? I’m just crazy about my job! 
I think it’s one of the most interesting 
jobs that any woman in this country 
has today!” 

“Of course,” said Jamie, “of course I’m 
going to let you. I’m going to let you do 
exactly what you please, and I am going 
to go with vou and see how much as- 
sistance I can give in teaching American- 
ism. I’ve had some fairly stiff training to 
fit me to teach Americanism. There are a 
few things I know about the war end of 
the game about as well as any man could 
know them. And there is one question I 
want to ask you before we go to the 
License Bureau. I want to know if we 
may have a Scotch Presbyterian minister 
to marry us right here in this house that 
belong to us? I want to know if after- 
ward you will go to church antl to 
Sabbath School with me? I want to know 
if we may have God and the atmosphere 
of religion in our home? I want to know 
if our children may be born to an in- 
heritance that is like that bequeathed to 
me and, no doubt, to you, by our own 
parents?” 

“Jamie dear, I would dearly love to be 
married here in the little house that is a 
shining monument to a man who was a 
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friend to both of us. I knew and loved the 
Bee Master, too. | have read almost every 
book in his library. I .> dusted his pic- 
tures and his preciou. furniture. If he 
hadn’t been stricken, you would have met 
me here long ago.” 

“Tt strikes me,” said Jamie. “that you 
have been here anyway sometimes.” 

“Very few,” said Molly. “I just couldn't 
keep away all the time, Jamie Lad. Ever 
since that night on the rock I’ve been 
unable to make my heart behave at all 
whenever I thought of you. To tell the 
plain truth, T love you! I love you, Jamie 
MacFarlane! I loved you in the storm, 
and I loved you here in the garden, and I 
even loved you down on the beach yes- 
terday when you had the nerve to let 
me know what you really thought of me. 
I was pretty mad when I ran after you, 
but just the same, when I got through 
speaking my piece, if I had found you, I 
probably would have told you that I 
loved you, dear Keeper of the Bees.” 

“Well, how come?” said a voice be- 
hind them and Jamie and Molly turned to 
see the little Scout standing in the door- 
way with wide eyes. 

“Hello, Jean Meredith,” said Jamie 
suavely. “Come and see what’s happened 
in this family!” 

Jean Meredith walked in and set her 
hands at her waistline, and with elbows 
akimbo and her head on one side, she 
peered up at the pair. 

“Well, if anybody asked me,” she said, 
“I'd say you are a fast worker! Can 
you beat it!” 

“Not very well,” said Jamie. “You will 
have to take it for granted that there are 
some things in the world that such little 
people as you don’t understand.” 

“Well, don’t take too much for granted,” 
said Jean. “Maybe I understand more 
than you think I do. Anyway, you needn't 
think I ever thought that little Jamie had 
a mother and she died and you took him 
and walked away and left her. That ain’t 
the way men act when their wives die. 
That made a good story, but you can tell 
it to the world. J ain’t a-going to! It’s a 
good deal more sensible that you got 
Molly in your arms. I'll believe that all 
right! If I was you, that’s what I'd do. 
Say, is this stack of lumber out here for 
Chief's stable?” 

“It is,” said Jamie 

“Well, then, hadn’t we better get 
busy ?” 

Jamie smiled 

“Can't you give a man a day off?” he 
asked. “Don’t you see that when I get 
my coat on I’m all dressed up in my 
Sunday clothes?” 

“Ves, I see,” said Jean, “but Molly 
ain’t all dressed up in her Sunday clothes. 
and 7 ain’t all dressed up in my Sunday 
clothes. The sensiblest thing you can do 
is to go and take them things off and get 
into your working clothes and come on 
and get to work on my stable. And be- 
sides that, if your ears wasn’t all gummed 
up you'd hear that there’s about three 
swarms of bees on the rampage, and one 
of them’s mine, and two of ’em’s yours. 
Z heard ’em way down the street.” 

Jamie hesitated, his mouth open, and 
looked at Molly Cameron. 

“You must save the bees, of course!” 
she said. “Change to your bee clothes 
and capture the swarms. If you want to 
celebrate, we'll celebrate this evening.” 

“All right,” said Jamie. 

It was while he was making a light- 
ning change that he heard a shrill whistle 
and looked out of his window in 
time to see the faces of Fat Ole Bill and 
the Nice Child and Angel Face peering 
over the fence, a row of faces forlorn 
past description. It seemed that Jean 
Meredith’s ears had been awake to other 
sounds as well as the bees. Jamie watched 
her as she came down the side of the 
house and started in the direction of the 
call, looking precisely the same little 
Scout. 

He opened the door and called softly 
to Molly: “Come see this. The Scouts 
mutinied the other day and beat up the 
Scout Master and almost broke her heart. 
Now they want her back.” 

Together they stood at the window 
watching to see what would happen. 

Within a few yards of the fence, Jean 
paused, hooked .2r thumbs in her trous- 
ers’ belt, and with an immobile face sur- 
veyed her Scouts. 

“Well,” she said, tersely. “What do you 
want ?” [Turn to page 70] 
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It’s fun to clean with it! 


“Tsn’t that fun, darling? That’s just the way your grandma taught 
me to use Bon Ami when I was a little girl like you!” 


With a damp rag, cover the glass with the soft, filmy Bon Ami lather. 
In a minute it dries. A whisk with a clean, dry cloth, and away goes all 
the dirt and Bon Ami. And see how clear and sparkling the window is— 
you really have to look twice to see if it’s still there. 


“White Magic’’—that’s what Bon Ami truly is! It blots up dust and 
grime without hard rubbing, never scratches, nor does it redden or 
roughen the hands. For over thirty years women have used Bon Ami to 
clean and polish many things about the house. See the list at the right. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 





Principal uses of Bon aie * 


for cleaning and polishing 


“11a n't 





Bathtubs, Tiling Windows 
Fine Kitchen Utensils Mirrors 
Glass Baking Dishes White Shoes 


White Woodwork The Hands 
Aluminum, Brass, Linoleum and 
Copper and Nickel Congoleum 















Cake or Powder 
whichever you prefer 
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always a favorite for sandwiches; 
nothing more tempting, appe- 
tizing or nutritious; nothing so 
satisfies that outdoor hunger. 


RINT te BATE THAN © aii eh 


a 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 
NEW YORK — CHICAGO — POCATELLO, IDAHO 


KRAFI-MAC LAREN CHEESE CO., LIMITED 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Made and Known in Canada as Kraft Canadian Cheese 


Send! 10c in coin or stamps for the 
new and enlarged Recipe Book C9 
“Cheese and Ways to Serve It” 


Address, 406 Rush Street, Chicago, Ilincis 


~ere CDE DL Y 
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“When I went to the store, 1 took th 


child with me and 


/ 





” 
showed her how tu spend her pennies. 


ne of the Worst Ways to Bring 
Up Your Children 


How Two Mothers Handled the Same Problem 


TN A burst of con- 
| fidence, a woman 

told me the other 
day that she was ter 
ribly worried about her 
six-year-old little girl 

“IT am at my wits’ 
end about Mary!” she declared. “The 
child has been taking money out of my 
purse. Actually stealing it!” 

The woman flushed with mortification 
but went on desperately : “She spends the 
money for soda, candy and cheap toys at 
a little shop in our neighborhood. 

“IT didn’t dream of such a thing until 
the store-keeper spoke to me about Mary. 
So long as she spent only nickels or dimes, 
he didn’t suspect anything amiss. But one 
day she came with a one-dollar bill. She 
evidently had no idea of its value— 
bought some little things, and would have 
gone off without any change. So he men- 
tioned it to me. 

“Of course, I didn’t give him the real 
explanation. I wasn’t going to let him 
know my daughter was a thief! But I 
explained to her that she had been steal- 
ing; and I have kept strict count, sincc 
then, of the money in my purse. 

“Every little while, some of it is miss 
ing and I know she takes it. I've reasoned 
with her, scolded her, punished her. But 
it seems to have no effect. What shall I 
do about it?” 

“Have you tried giving her money of 
her own?” I asked 

“Well,” was the rather hesitating reply 
“she knows that if she asks for money, 
I will give it to her—if I think she ought 
to have it.” 

“But she doesn’t get a certain sum 
regularly ?” I asked 

“Oh no! she is too young to have her 
own money to spend!” the woman pro 
tested. 

“But apparently not too young to spend 
money which is not hers,” I said. “And 
she is spending it without any idea of 
how hard it was earned or of what it 
ought to buy.” 


By MARY HARDING 





‘ 

“You think I should begin now to let 
her have an allowance?” the woman de- 
manded incredulously. 

“I think you should have begun two 
years ago,” I said. “And you should have 
had her earn at least part of the money 
she received. In the past few years, you 
have taught her hundreds of things which 
will be of no vital importance to her; she 
could go all through life without know- 
ing them and be none the worse off. 

“Yet here is money; the thing which, 
even now, provides her comfort, her 
pleasure, a roof over her head, clothes to 
wear, food to cat. It must go on doing this. 





“The child has been taking money out 
of my purse! Actually stealing itl? 


In time, she will have 
to handle the money 
herself; perhaps even 
provide it for herself. 
And yet you are not 
giving her the slightest 
preparation for all this. 

“She knows, in pictures, the difference 
between lions, tigers and elephants— 
which she probably never will see except 
in a menagerie. But she doesn’t know the 
difference betweerf five cents and five 
dollars—which she must know very soon. 
You could have taught her one just as 
easily as the other. 

“Have you explained to her that money 
must be worked for? Does she know that 
her father earns every penny that goes 
into your purse? 

“It is during the first seven years that 
a child forms the ideas which will domi- 
nate through life. You have let six of 
those all-important years go by. And what 
has your child learned about earning an: 
spending money? Money, which is thi 
reward of labor and sacrifice! The means 
through which we get the necessities of 
life and so much of what makes it beauti- 
ful! If I were you, I should begin now 
to make up for lost time.” 

I admit that I spoke with intensity. 
It seems to me almost a crime to bring 
up children in ignorance of how money 
is earned and of how it should be spent 
and saved. 

When this woman asked me what she 
should do, I told her how another mother 
managed with her nine children, five sons 
and four daughters. They are grown now ; 
and each is a credit to her. All her sons 
are prosperous business men; two daugh- 
ters are married and are excellent house- 
keepers; the third daughter has a fine 
position in a bank; and the fourth is 
earning a good living in her profession. 

Recently I had a long talk with this 
mother in the comfortable home which 
her children have provided for her and 
which they maintain. I asked her to tell 
me how she trained [Turn to page 66] 
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Women and Girls 
to Decorate 
yj) Art Novelties 





No Special ___”. 
Ability Needed >5 


This i the wonderfull in 
teresting occupation that it is now 
possible for you to enter through 
the national organization of Fire 
side Industries. The work is won 
derfully interesting and pays un 
usually well. There 1 
vassing, no monotonous drudgery 
Many say they never dreamed that 
such a wonderful way of ear 
money at home existed. You can 
do the work in your home, wher 
ever you live, and under the new 
and exclusive system of instruc 
tion devised by Mr. Gabriel Andre 
Petit, the Art Director of Fire- 
side Industries, after twenty year 


no can 


of experience, the work is mauve 
so easy that almost anyone can 
do it, 


Profit and Pleasure 
in This New Kind 
of Home Work 


Can you imagine anything so fascinatin \ 


decorating Art Novelties at home? Could 
any other kind of work be so pleasant as ~ 
applying beautiful designs in colors to such 
artistic objects as candlestict wooden toys, parchment 
lamp shades, wall plaques, picture frames, sewing tables, 


ite-leg tables? Then there are greeting cards to be 
colored, and cushion tops and other tex 
tile articles to be decorated in Batik, 
nd fascinating objects of copper and 


brass to be etched in beautiful design 
Many women do this work solely fi 
the pleasure of creating beautiful 


things, but it is also a splendid way to 
make money t home, for there i u 
tremendou lemand for art novelties, 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 








Fireside Industrie guarantes 
entire satisfaction to each of it 
members, If, after completi 
your Instruction, you are not en 
tirely pleased and itisfled, 
money will be refunded in full ~- 
You have only to follow the di 
rections and it is amazing to see \ t beautiful thir 
uu can make Think of earning $2.00 in just one hou 
for example, by cecoratir pair of candlesticks! IT) 
ou wonder that members of Fireside Industries are 
enthusiastic about the work? 
B i 
eautiful Book 
7 The beautiful Book of Firesi 
; Industries illustrated in col 
ich explain Wl about thi ! 
; ( iy to earn money at home, will 
} | be sent to you on request, absolutel 
| FREE and withor bligati 
Simply mail tl coupon, or wri 
| one cl { ( t tamp t hel 
| ~~ —— ‘ 


Address: Fireside Industries, Dept. 189, Adrian, Mich. 


Fireside Industries, Dept. 189 
Adrian, Michigan 


Please end e absolute FREE, t beautiful i 
trated Book of Fireside Industrie explaining he I 


may earn money t } et lec iting Art Novelti 
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sweaters, coats and play togs. 


Children’s coats $2.98 to $10.95. Ir 


Money saving prices. Exceptional] quali 





ASHIONS for the tiny folk. This free Book brings ‘ f 


up to six years. The same little garments that are sold 
in our retail stores in New York, Brooklyn, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Detroit. Rompers, dresses, underwear, shoes, 
Everything your chil- 
dren need. Practical, serviceable, 


Lowest Prices —Style Book Free 


At prices lower than you could affor 


$2.98. Send today for your copy of ** 
ty. Every purchase 
guaranteed. The Book is FREE. Wri 





And for children 


yet exclusive sty les. 
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Set 


Howto make fascinating Gifts 


AN approach of the holiday season, come 


this remarkable new Le Pages’s Craft | 
brary (four new books) to show you new, 
easy, tascinating ways to make grit t 
home, to make attractive articles for home 
decoration, for church fairs, and wonderful 
toys for the childrer LePage’s Craft, 
LePage’ s Gesso Craft and I e Pag e's T 
( raft hows children how to make the 
own toy ire a surprise and delight to 


everyone who tries then 


Directions for making forty 
different articles 
_ 


The new LePage's Cra rar 





GLUE - 
In Bottles and Tubes | 


IE PAGE'S - 


rections for making over forty different 
articles lainty, practical, useft ind inex 
pensive Anyone n llow the directions 
1 nake these things at home 
Special note on “‘Gesso"’ 
Volume Three, on LePage's Gesso Craft. 


nexpensively your own ‘Gesso,"’th ugh 








ePage's Gesso Craft opens up a new 
nating opportunity for making gifts 
rome decoration articles, many of which 


gives you freely a simple recipe for making 


pre 


sly long kept practically a trade secret 


fas 
and 
are 


iescribed. Gessoisnot brittleand won'tcrack 


Send 10 cents, coin or stamps 
for new Le Page's Craft Library 


Send for these four new books. Try this 


vay of making gifts yourself 
w ft 


new 


Mail the cou 


pon below to us today with 10 cents in 
oin or stamps and we will at once send you 
set of the-e four LePage's Craft Books 
postage paid \ddress LePage's Craft 
League, 79 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass 
ur ut the coupon now so you won't 
rget it 
Mail this Coupon 
PAGE'S CRAFT LEAGUE 
ex Avenue, Gloucester, Mas 
ntlemen: Enclosed you will find 10 cents (coin or 
ss) in payment for LePage'’s Craft Library 
1 set of these four books to: 
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One of the Worst Ways to Bring Up 
Your Children 


[Continued from page 65) 


her sons and daugh- 
ters; especially in re- 
gard to money. 

“When I married,” she said, “my hus- 
band was an ordinary laboring man, earn- 
ing only about twelve dollars a week 
for this was a good many years ago. He 
never earned much more than that and 
we always were poor—until the children 
grew up. 

“You may think I trained them about 
money simply because poverty forced me 
to it. But if I were a young mother to- 
day, and rich, I should do just as I did 
then. 

“IT began with each child as soon as it 
was able to walk! I would give it some 
bit of work to do even then and pay it 
a penny for the service. The pennies were 
put into a toy-bank; and when I went to 
the store or to market, I took the child 
with me and showed her how to spend 
her pennies. Sometimes I let her buy a 
stick of candy. More often—for even 
pennies were scarce with us—she would 
buy an egg or a vegetable or a bit of rib- 
bon or a five-cent handkerchief. 

“Tf it was an egg, I marked it so that 
he could watch while I cooked it and 
that he could know, when it was served 
on his plate, that he had earned the food 
he was eating. If it was a potato, I mark- 
ed that or cut it in a special shape so 
that he could recognize his potato. 

“He learned a good many things in 
this way. He discovered that money 
didn’t just happen but was the fruit of 
labor. He learned to get value for his 
money; for as time went on, I would 
even let him spend it foolishly so that he 
might wish he had been more wise! | 
advised the.children; explained why one 
purchase wottld be better than another. 
But I let them decide; and they learned 
their lessons through experience. 

“But I did require them to follow a 
plan in spending their money. If they had 
five pennies, they had to give one to the 
Sunday School. And they could not spend 
all the rest for pleasure; part of their 
earnings had to go for something useful. 

“Not one of my children ever took a 
cent that didn’t belong to him. I never 
hid my purse and they never hid their 
little banks. They had worked for their 
money. They would have thought it ter- 
rible if anyone had taken their earnings; 
and so it seemed terrible to them to think 
of taking what their father and mother 
or their brothers and sisters had earned 
by hard work 

“As they grew a little older, they be- 
gan to earn money outside. We were very 
poor, you must remember, and we needed 
what they could bring in. The boys col- 
lected bottles and other junk which they 
sold. They ran errands, cut lawns, shov- 
eled snow and did other chores. 

“All they earned in this way they 
brought to me. I kept part of it and gave 
them the rest. Perhaps, if we had not 
been poor, I should have let them keep 
it all. But under the circumstances, it was 
right for them to help carry the load. It 
made us a family of partners, even to the 
youngest of the children. 

“IT expected each of them to keep ac- 
count of the money he had received, how 
it was earned and how it was spent. Al- 
most from the beginning, I had them save 
at least one cent out of every ten. These 
savings were kept in separate receptacles; 
and when the amount became large 
enough, the child deposited it in the sav- 
ings-bank and it began to draw interest. 

“By the time they were twelve years 
old, every one of my children had a 
savings-account; a very small one, to be 
sure, but they had formed the habit of 
systematic saving and had learned that 
money earns more money, all by itself. 

“Sometimes one of the children would 
ask me for some special thing, like a doll 
or a sled or a pair of skates. In a case 
like that, I first had the child go to the 
store and price what he or she wanted 
to have. Suppose it was a sled. He would 
look over the stock, examine the differ- 
ent ones for sale and be able to tell me 
just what could be had and for how much. 

“In that way, the children learned to 


a Te ad 


see why one article cost 
more than another and 
to judge values. They 
learned also to be observing for I asked 
them all sorts of questions: What wood 
were the sleds made of ? What shape were 
they? How were they painted? What kind 
of runners did they have? How heavy 
were they? How did they steer? Were 
they shod with iron? And so on. 

“Having decided which would be the 
best one to buy, we discussed some plan 
for getting the money. If I could manage 
it, I agreed to furnish part of the sum; 
for I wanted my children to know that I 
tried to give them healthful pleasures. 
But the child always earned part of the 
pleasure for himself; and that made him 
value it all the more. 

“While we were getting together the 
money we needed, I had him go to the 
Public Library and read up on sleds or 
whatever he was planning to get. He 
would come home and tell me what he 
had learned; which interested me and 
also trained his memory. 

“T did another thing also. I explained 
to him that his sled would represent not 
only his work and his father’s and mine 
but the work, also, of perhaps dozens of 
other people. I told him how the wood 
came from trees which lumbermen cut 
down in the forest; how the logs wer 
floated down the river to the mills; how 
they were sawed into lumber, dried and 
seasoned and sent to the factory. I told 
him about the paint and how the bright 
colors in his sled were made possible bj 
the labor of many hands 

“You may think all this was a grea‘ 
fuss to make over a sled, which perhaps 
cost fifty cents or a dollar. But when the 
child owned it, he could appreciate it! He 
had a real pride and joy in it. And he had 
learned many things; some of them small 
but some of them big enough to be corner- 
stones of his character. 

“T am an old woman now,” she went 
on. “My sons and daughters have chil- 
dren of their own. They are comfortably 
fixed; some of them are rich. They giv: 
me all I want and much more than I 
need. They are upright, honorable men 
and women; good managers at home and 
in their business; generous and kind. 

“I’m proud of them. But I’m proud of 
myself too!” she added, with a smile. 
“For I believe I made them what they 
are, by the way I trained them. And I 
don’t think any part of the training I 
gave them was more important than the 
part that had to do with money! 

“You see, it’s like this: You must get 
it into your own mind, and then into 
your child’s mind, that money is just a 
symbol of work! The first thing to teach 
ourselves and our children is what money 
costs; not what it will buy. And the best 
way to teach that is by giving service for 
the money we get and by showing our 
boys and girls that money is the reward 
of service. 

“Do you think that a child, who is 
brought up with that idea, will become 
a thief or a grafter or a slacker or a fool- 
ish spendthrift? My children spend their 
money generously—but they get a proper 
value for it. And they don’t spend what 
they haven't earned! They are not in 
debt—living on other people’s money, 
which is really other people’s labor. 

“Some of my neighbors used to say I 
would make my children care too much 
about money. One of these women 
wouldn't give her boy even a nickel; and 
if he earned anything outside, she took 
it all—if she knew he had it. 

“Her boy is in the penitentiary now, 
sent up for embezzling. If you don’t give 
children right ideas about money, they 
probably will get wrong ones. Let them 
learn what it is worth—and what it isn’t 
worth; what it will buy—and what it 
won't buy; and let them learn it when 
you can do the teaching.” 

“If you hadn’t been so poor,” I said, 
“would you have given your children a 
regular allowance without requiring them 
to earn it?” 

“No, I don’t think so,” 
after a moment’s 


she replied, 


[Turn to page 71] 
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~ | When Children Ask 


The plaintive request of the spending. The Sears-Roebuck 
: little child for a doll, a wagon or way is the sensible way. We guar- 
: some simple toy,isthemosttouch- avtee to save you money. 
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has a new book,called“A Son of His Father” 
It is a soul-stirring romance of Wright’s own 
Arizona. Millions will feel a new and 
deeper response to the emotional appeal of this 
thrilling st« 
deals with a great truth—the right of ev ery man to his per- 
sonal k tingdo m of contentment. 
man,succumbsto temptation, how the influence of power- 
ful enemies drives him far from the heritage of his father 
oad how a wonderful girl gives him the strength to 
regain what he has lost, 
your pulses and stir the depths of your heart. 
),000 copies is the average sale of each 
Harold Bell Wright book. 
Over 60,000,000 people have read them. 
And now comes the greatest of them all by 
The World's Most Popular Novelist 
\ who wrote" 
} ning of Barbara Worth”, 
Door”, etc., etc. 
A beautiful book, with frontispiece and a picture 
jacket in four coiors. $2.00 a copy at any bookseller, 
, or $2.10 by mail from 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, Publishers 
35 West 32nd Street 
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A Son of His 


[Continued 


own sneaking hide. What kind of a fool 
do you reckon you're talkin’ to, anyhow ?” 

‘As for that,” she- retorted, “I think 
I'm talking to one that’s not so big a fool 
that he won’t save his own neck when he 
has the chance. If you let Larry go with 
me now, I give you:my word we'll leave 
the country without telling a thing to 
anybody about what we know of you 
Only you, Mr. Holdbrook, must give up 
your hold on Mr. Morgan’s ranch so that 
your father will sell! to Mr. Gray.” 

“And supposin’ I don’t let you an’ Larry 
go?” demanded Pete. 

“Then you'll just have to be taking 
whatever the law says—for my brother 
will be telling the truth to the judge just 
the same when you are arrested.” 


Indian Pete’s vicious eyes narrowed 


wickedly. “You say no one but Pablo 
knows you come here?” 
“And ‘tis the truth,” cried the Irish 


girl boldly. “But if I’m not back at Las 
Rosas when Mr. Morgan and the boys 
come home they'll be looking for me and 
they ‘ll not be long guessing where to look. 
‘Tis you that should know what Big Boy 
Morgan and Long Jo and the others will 
do if they ever come to Black Canyon 
for me, now that I’ve found the truth 
about my brother.” 

Pete motioned to Dolores saying in 
Spanish: “Take this woman into the cabin 
an’ keep watch over her.” To the squaw 
he called in the same tongue: “Go into 
the cabin an’ help Dolores to keep this 
woman there. She is a prisoner.” Then 
drawing Holdbrook aside he began talk- 
ing to him in a low tone. 

The Mexican girl put her arm around 
Nora. “Come with me, Sefiorita, please.” 

But the Irish girl was defiant. “Not one 
step will I stir without Larry.” 

Dolores whispered to her: “No, no, 


Seforita, trust to me that love you. Do 
as Pete say jus’ for now. Come with 
Dolores for a4eetle—it ees bes’, as I will 


tell to you—come.” 

Nora looked at her brother doubtfully. 
“I’m thinkin’ you should do as they tell 
you,” he muttered weakly. 

“And if I go you'll not be leaving this 
place without me, Larry dear?” 

It was Dolores who answered: “No, no, 
Seforita, your brother he will not go 
away. Come, please—it ees best.” 

When the two girls were in the cabin 
with the squaw, Dolores whispered: 
“Queeck, Seforita, you mus’ tell to me 
now everything—how ees it that you 
know about what these Black Canyon 
men an’ Senor Holdbrook do—everything 
you mus’ tell. Do not be scare of Dolores. 
Me, I love La Sefiorita Nora like any- 
thing—better than all these Black Canyon 
that I hate. Tell to me, queeck, while 
there ees time. The squaw she understan’ 
only her own tongue an’ the Spanish—she 
will not know what it ees you say.” 

When Nera had told her story the 
Mexican girl laughed softly. “Ah, that 
Pablo, he ees the man what a girl like me 
can love. An’ did Pablo send no word 
for you to speak to me, Senorita?” 

“Sure, he did that. ‘An’ you shall tell 
my Dolores how I wait for her at the old 
ruin where we make our love,’ he said in 
just those words.” 

“Bueno, bueno, gracias, Senorita Nora,” 
whispered the Mexican girl, her soft eyes 
glowing with delight. 

‘And will Indian Pete be 
go away with me, do you think?” 
Nora anxiously. 

Dolores’ face was grave. “That Indian 
Pete and Holdbrook, they are make the 
talk now about what they will do. When 
they have finish, pretty queeck now 
Holdbrook he will come to you—if I 
make the guess right—you will see. Injun 
Pete, he ees scare of Sefer Morgan an’ 
the Las Rosas cowboys. That I know. 
Me, I theenk—but wait—Holdbrook he 
ees come now. Have the care, Senorita, 
that you let him say all he have to tell. 
hen will we know what ees the bes’.” 

Jim Holdbrook entered the cabin with 
the air of one who knows himself to be 
master of the situation. But with all his 
confident bearing there was a touch of 
regret—of almost sadness—in the man’s 
face. “Pete wants you, Dolores,” he said 


letting Larry 
asked 


“You are to take the squaw with you.’ 
Dolores spoke to the Indian woman and 
they left the 


cabin. Holdbrook closed the 


fr 
ro 
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door and without a word to the girl went 
slowly across the room to the window 
where he stood looking out as if absorbed 
in thought. Nora, silently watching, 
waited for him to speak—wondering 
what he would say—with a prayer in her 
heart for wisdom and strength. At last 
he turned -from the window. “Miss 
O’Shea, I am sorry. It is very unfortunate 
that you should. have come here today 
That fellow, Pablo, made a terrible mis 
take when he told you about your brother 
just at this time.” 

The man had spoken with evident sin- 
cerity. Nora answered calmly: “ Twas 
the truth Pablo told me and ’twas not to 
be expected that I would wait any longer 
for Larry to come to me.” 

“I understand,” he returned kindly 
“But if only you could have waited two 
or three days longer—or, rather, if only 
Pablo had not told you—everything 
would have been all right. Now—” he 
finished the sentence with a shrug of his 
shoulders. 

‘’Tis good reason you have to be 
sorry, sir,”’ she returned coldly 

“Do you think it impossible for a man 
to change his ways of thinking and li 
ing? I mean to—well—to reform ?” 

“I'm thinking that depends on the 
man 

“I have tried to tell you how sorry 
I am for the past. I promise you that 
there will be no more of this Black Can 
yon business. No man could love you 
more sincerely than I love you. Won't you 
say ‘yes’? Won’t you be my wife?” 

“And is this the same that you prom- 
ised Dolores ?’ 

“You know 
me.” 

“And are you thinking of what your 
taking Las Rosas means to Mr. Morgan?” 

“As for that,” he answered strongly, 
“business is business. You can’t blame a 
man for taking advantage of you if you 
give him the opportunity. Jack Morgan 
went into the deal with my father and 
he must take the consequences. He mack 
his bed—he must lie in it.” 

“Oh, I see. Well, I'm thinking that if 
every man had to sleep in the bed he 
makes, there’d be little rest for any of us.” 

“You are not answering my question,” 
he insisted gently. “Don’t you know that 
I love you?” 

“Tis you, sir, that should know the 
answer to your question without me 
troubling to say ‘no’,” she returned. “Busi 
ness is business, you say. Well, with all 
that you're offering for me, ‘tis not 
enough by a hundred times, considering 
the encumbrance on the property.” 

The man’s face flushed. “You are re 
fusing? All that I am offering you?” 

“I am refusing to change the name of 
O’Shea for anything that is as black with 
dishonor, dishonesty and plain indecency 
as the name of Holdbrook.’ 

The man rose slowly to his feet. Nora 
O'Shea, watching, saw the look of a 
desperate animal come into his eyes. “All 
right,” he said harshly. “You understand 


Dolores cares nothing for 


that you are a prisoner here now, don't 
you?” 
The Irish girl bowed her head. “Well, 


tomorrow night we have some stuff going 
across the line. Indian Pete proposes to 
send you along. That means that you will 
be taken so far into Mexico that you will 
never be heard of again. You needn't 
count on any help from Larry. If you 
make that trip, you'll never even hear 
of him again. 

“T am going to the ranch now and I 
will explain to them that I told you your 
brother was working on the Black Can- 
yon ranch and that you have joined him 
and are spending the night here with 
Dolores so they will not be uneasy about 
you. Pablo won’t tell how you came be- 
cause it will look all right to him and 
he will be afraid to let Morgan know what 
he did. You are caught, my lady, and you 
will say ‘yes’ to me or I will let Indian 
Pete go on with his little plan.” 

Giving her no opportunity to reply, he 
went quickly to the door and throwing it 
open called Dolores. When the Mexican 
girl and the squaw re-entered the cabin 
he went out without even a glance toward 
Nora O'Shea. 


[Concluded in Octoser McCatr’s] 
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\ A variety of models—delightfully styled 
cream of the season’s offerings. And every one of 
them is taken right out of the pages of our new boo 
of Fall and Winter styles from New York. 

5MA50—C lever side flares, bandings and coliar of 
rich black Sealine Fur and high grade tailoring com 
U c bine to achieve the d stinctive charm of this lovel, 





All-Wool Chamois Suede Coat. Straight front and 
back. Lined throughout with Silk-faced Satin and 
warmly interlined. Colors: purple, cranberry, seal 
brown or black. Sizes: For women, 32 to 46 bust; also 
for misses and small women, 32 to 38 bust. Length: 
about 46 inches. Price, $19.98. Postage, 20c extra. 


5MA51—Paris—smart, master tailored Coat fa&h 
ioned of high lustre Wool Bolivia, soft and velvety 
Lined throughout with Satin Striped Radium and 
fully interlined. Colors: rust (new copper shade) 
cranberry or seal brown, all with Nordic Fox Fur in 
ge nuine Fitch colorings; or black with Raccoon color 

Nordic Fox. Sizes: For women, 32 to 46 bust; also 
for misses and small women, 32 to 38 bust. Length: 
iSinches. Price, $16.98. Postage. 20c extra 


35MA60—AIlI-Wool Tweed Flannel Street Frock, 
distinctively smart! Notched collar and cuffs are 
made of harmonizing color Flannel as are the pip 
ings and loops on the tailored front. Narrow belt 
wcross back. Colors: tan, rust or pencil blue with 
harmonizing checks. Sizes: For women, 32 to 46 
bust; also for misses and small women, 32 to 38 bust 
rice, $5.98. Postage, l4c extra 


1 Xe 3 4 4 y *¥, ’ y 35MA61— The new front flounce is featured in this 
ion a a ) LF BEN! ¢ ay . 4 stunning model of lustrous All-Silk Charmeuse band- 

a . Livni, Sie th ber ed with handsome tinsel braid Lace. Stylish straight 
in America / 


back. Colors: black, wine or brown. Sizes: For 
.y women, 32 to 46 bust; also for misses and small 
Hundreds of, \ 
owes: latest, \ 


vomen, 32 to 38 bust. Price, $6.98. Postage 13c extra. 
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35MA62—Slim lines—trim lines—characterize this 
dresses,” 









and cuffs and novelty buttons. Colors: navy blue 
or rosewood (new reddish tan shade). Sizes: For 
women, 32 to 46 bust: also for misses and small 

pmen, 32 to 38 bust. Price, $9.98. Postage, l6c extra 
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GENE STRATTON-PORTER. 


Author of Freckles! A Girl of 
the Limberlost”, "The Harvester’ 
and other well~loved books , 
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Popular Screen Favorites 
Chosen to-Pt Sea ding Roles 
in Gene Stratton-Porter’s 
“Keeper of the Bees” 


O finer cast of actors 

and actresses could pos- 

sibly have been chosen 
than those who will bring to 
life on the motion picture 
screen in a wonderful photo- 
drama the lovable and inspir- 
ing characters of Mrs. Porter’s 
well loved, widely read novel— 
“THE KEEPER OF THE 
BEES”. 


For the part of the returning war 
hero, Robert Frazer was chosen. A 
brilliant and happy selection, for Mr. 
Frazer typifies those fine qualities of 
character that reflect and that will 
inspire the children as well as the 
grown ups of our great Nation. 

Lovely Alyce Mills as the storm 
girl fairly lives her role, with all the 
pathos, poignancy and depth of charac- 
ter exactly as written by Mrs. Porter. 

For the part of the irresistible little 
scout, none other than Mrs. Porter’s 
own grand-daughter, the lovable little 
Gene Stratton has been chosen—and 
what wonderful acting she does! 

Josef Swickard, as “Michael 
Worthington” the Bee-master, Clara 
Bow as “Lolly” and the entire cast 
actually live their roles, characters 
and characterizations you will forever 
hold in your heart. 

Produced under the persona! direc- 
tion of J. Leo Meehan, son-in-law of 
Mrs. Porter who understands more 
than anyone else what Mrs. Porter 
would have desired most in the screen 
version of her famous novel. 

With such a beautiful and impres- 
sively dramatic story, played by sucha 
great cast means that audiences every- 
where will secure the very acme of 
motion picture entertainment. 

Don’t fail to see “THE KEEPER 
OF THE BEES”... It answers the 
public’s demand for clean, dramatic, 
inspiring motion pictures free from 
exaggerated themes of sex and passion. 


To insure your seeing the picture 





THE KEEPER OF THE BEES 


( Continue d from page Sixty-two) 


Fat Ole Bill evi- 
dently had _ been 
elected spokesman 
“Aw, come on!” he said. “Let’s go down 
on the beach and play! We'll play Injuns 
or whatever you say!” 

“Yes, you will!” said the former Scout 
Master with fine sarcasm. “Yes, you will! 
After the way you served me the other 
day! You’re nice Scouts, you are! Yes, 
I'll never come with you again!” 

Then the Nice Child brought the bat- 
tery of black eyes into full play. “Aw, 
come on!” he pleaded. “Ain’t nothin’ no 
fun without you! Aw, come on! We’re 
awful sorry. Ain’t we, Ole Bill? Ain’t we, 
Angel Face?” 

“Yes,” said Angel Face. We apologize.” 
But there was no hesitation whatever on 
the part of Jean Meredith; she slowly 
shook her head 

“You might as well go on and think 
up something you can do. I’m through. 
I can lick any of you yet, or I can lick all 
of you. I’m not afraid of you. I’m just 


a -, <—~ 
MOCO done with you. I’m 


through with make- 

believe. 'm going to 
be a real Scout after this and I’m going 
to ride a horse and I’m going to carry a 
crop and hit him a crack if he goes to 
back over too steep a place. But I ain’t 
a-goin’ to hit him any other time. And 
I ain’t a-goin’ to hit anything else that 
ain’t big and strong as I am. Laugh that 
off! I’m through!” 

Jean Meredith turned on her heel, 
hitched up her trousers, and marched 
in the direction of the back porch. 
The Keeper of the Bees, leaning on 
the window sill, tightened his arm 
around the Storm Girl and _ studied 
the face of Jean as she came toward 
him. The lines of it were unalterably 
set. 

“She means it! She'll stick!” said 
Molly Cameron 

And Jamie hugged her tight and said: 
“Amen!” 


[The End] 


®* THE LITTLE SCOUT HERSELF ® 





























Gene Stratton, the 11 year old granddaughter of Gene Stratton-Porter 


| F you have read—and loved—THE KEEPER OF THE BEES, finest 


of all stories that have come from the pen of Gene Stratton-Porter; if you 


have followed the adventures of the Little Scout from her surprising first 


appearance in the Bee Master’s garden, to her discovery of the happy 


lovers at the close of the tale, you will doubtless have asked yourself 


many times over: “Is there such a child?”’ Is the Little Scout a real, live, 


flesh and blood person?”’ 


Che answer to both questions is ““Yes.”’ 
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Gene Stratton- Porter, beloved nature- 
novelist, on a characteristic trip afield, 
taken just before she finished THE 
KEEPER OF THE BEES. 


Gene Stratton- 
Porter... 


..... gave the world those 
famous love stories of the 
out-of-doors, LADDIE, 
FRECKLES, A GIRL OF 
THE LIMBERLOST and 
THE HARVESTER. 
These are the world’s most 
widely read novels; copies 
of them are treasured in 
over five million homes in America 
where they are read by mothers and 
daughters and fathers and sons alike. 
ooo 

Into the pages of her new novel, 
THE KEEPER OF THE BEES, 
Mrs. Porter poured the very essence 
of her genius, the flower glory and 
nature wisdom that have made her 
books a real part of the lives of 
millions. eoo 


But most of all she told a story of real people 
beeen Just imagine this situation! A war torn 
veteran, given up by the doctors, wanders 
off to die in his own way or to live, if that be 
within the possibilities. Within a few days 
he has found a home, has married a girl 
whose very face he sees only through a veil, 
whose very name is unknown to him. And 
five minutes after that marriage his unknown 
bride departs without a word of farewell. 
The possibilities in such a situation would 
make you read a book by any author. When 
it's by Gene Stratton- Porter it’s irresistible. 
Read this great story, the most talked of 
book of the year. Read GENE STRAT- 
TON-PORTER'’S finest novel 


fill out, sign, and mail to-day the 
coupon below, and arrangements will 
be immediately made to have the pic- 
ture exhibited at your favorite theatre 


It’s An 


F.B.O. 


PICTURE 


For the original of the Bee Master’s little Partner, the original of the 













most original small girl in modern fiction, is no less a person than Gene 
Stratton, Gene Stratton-Porter’s oldest and dearly loved granddaughter. At all book stores, station- 
ery and gift shops, every- 
where, in a rich, decorated 
craft edition, beautifully il- 
lustrated in fourcolours. Price, 
$2.00. If the book is not on sale 
in your town, sign this coupon 
and send it tous, and we will see 
that your local dealer is supplied. 


Very much of a real person is Gene; with the sturdy, well disciplined 
muscles of a boy, hardened to life out of doors, and scornful of “‘sissies”’ 
and “sissy” ways. Proud, too, of her proven ability to ride as fast and as ~ a 
Se 


straight as any boy her age. An enthusiastic naturalist, as becomes her 
y 


grandmother’s namesake, with a keen eye always on the watch for a 





Watch For F. B. O. Pictures At Your Favorile Theatre 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Fru Booxinc Orrices or America, Inc., 
743 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


Iread your ad on Krerer ov tae Beesin McCall's 
Magazine and I would like to have you arrange to have 
the picture exhibited at the 


Theatre 
Name 
Address 
City State 


(Sign and Mail the Coupon today) 
SENT RATT SAHRA PREETI ONE STR 


bird’s flight or a new wild flower, she was the figure about whom the 


whole story of Jamie and the Bee Master and the Storm Girl was woven, 
thread by thread. Whether, like the Little Scout, she has a ready flow of 


picturesque slang, and a confessed partiality for hot dogs,—well 





DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. McC, 
GARDEN City, N.Y. 


Please see that Gene Stratton-Porter’s new 
novel, THE KEEPER OF THE BEES, is 


placed on sale at_ ee 


BOOK STORE 


My name is 
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City State__ 
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$1500 IN PRIZES! 
A Nation-wide Competition 
For The. Ideal Small House 


The architects of America are invited by McCall’s Magazine to enter 


into a competition to produce the ideal individual home. 


$1500 IN PRIZES WILL BE GIVEN: 


SS 


The competition program has been carefully drawn. It has been com- 
mended by the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United 
States (controlled by the American Institute of Architects) 


Puninont architects have consented to serve on the Jury of Award: 

Alexander B. Trowbridge, Consulting Architect, of New York City; 

John Russell Pope, Architect, af New York City; and Edwin H. Brown, 

President of the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota 


MCall’s Magazine is making this supreme endeavor, believing that no 
~~ g . ing , 

effort should be spared to produce Homes or Cuaracter for the dis- 
criminating home-builders of McCall Street 


Architectural designers wishing to take part may secure copies of the 
competition program from Marcia Mead, Consulting Architect for 
McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, New York City 
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One of the Worst Ways to Bring Up 
Your Children 


| Continued from page 66| 


consideration. “I believe that the big 
thing is what I said just now; teach them 
that money is the reward of service 

“A mother needn’t invent things for 
the children to do to earn their weekly 
allowance. She can make use of the ordi- 
nary things which they ought to learn 
anyway; picking up playthings, hanging 
up clothes, helping her around the house 
or their father with the yard 

“T wouldn’t pay them for things they 
do for themselves; such as brushing their 
teeth, eating proper food, learning their 
lessons. You see, those things are not 
service to others. To give a child money 
for doing them is really bribing him. But 
if he helps his mother or his father or any- 
one else—that is service. I would not pay 
him for everything of this sort, however; 
for I would want him to learn that service 
brings other rewards besides money; 
happiness and love and gratitude.” 

“How did you teach your children to 
know the difference in the value of pen- 
nies, nickels and so on?” I asked. 


“That was easy!” she replied. “I simply 
took five pennies, put them beside a 
nickel and told the children that these 
were really the same thing. At the store, 
I showed them that I could buy some- 
thing with either five pennies or a nickel. 
There are a dozen ways of making them 
understand. When they have grasped that 
fact, then they understand what you 
me&n, then you show them ten pennies, 
two nickels, a dime, and explain that 
these are equal. They learn gradually 
The average five-year-old child has 
learned far more complicated things than 
these; yes, and far less useful ones! 

“It takes a little time and some trouble 
to train children as I trained mine in re- 
gard to money. But I used that training 
to teach them some of the most import- 
ant things in life; honesty, industry, 
judgment, responsibility, self-reliance, and 
service. That’s a pretty big crop to sow 
in children’s minds. I have reaped a won- 
derful harvest from it,” she said proudly; 
“and so have my sons and daughters.” 


Have You A Mask Or A Face? 


| Continued 


was right Her charm lay in_ her 
freshness. She always looked as though 
she had just been sent up from the 
laundry Even the shine on her skin 
suggested soap and water. A touch of 
powder was like a layer of dust. 

Other types, however, bloom into un- 
suspected beauty with the help of this or 
that cosmetic. I know one pale blond who 
is too lovely with pale orchid powder and 
a geranium-colored lip-stick and rouge. 
Geranium lip-stick is becoming to nearly 
all faces at night but in day time the 
darker haired should use a darker color. 

Orchid powder, by the way, suits only 
those whose skins are naturally very fair 
ind should never be used in daylight 
Powder for use in daytime should be 
selected to match the tones of one’s skin, 
scarcely any lighter. In summer, if sne is 
sunburned, one naturally uses a distinctly 
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dark powder. At night one can use the 
palest powders and very much more 
“make-up” than one can think of attempt- 
ing in the sunlight. Night light subdues 
garishness, and beauty—even if produced 
by artifice—is none the less beautiful. 

Exotic perfume, by the way, should he 
sparingly used even at night. A_ faiat 
breath of a delicious blend may be allur- 
ing but a blast of cloying scent is an 
offense to most persons. The trouble with 
the users of these strong perfumes is that 
they lose all sense of smell! 

Cosmetic users, in the same way, lose 
their eye. The little brush of powder, the 
one little touch of eye-pencil, the scarcely- 
any rouge, the lip-stick’s accentuation of 
natural shape and color, become in time 
a laying on of cosmetic that could be 
scraped with a knife—and another face is 
secreted behind a mask. 
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SPLENDID 
VALUES 
J 
SPEEDY 
SERVICE 


Ask Our Customers 


-there are many in Your Community 


Fp Avenues New 


wo ned brought to 
your home in this 
New Catalog ~ ~ ~ 


Outer and Inner Clothing and 
Shoes for All the Family ~Dry 
a ~Jewelry~Furniture 
Auto Supplies-Sporting Goods and 
Radio Supplies~Paints~Hardware 
‘Stoves~Furnaces~Farming Tools 
In fact Everything for the Individual- 
the Home the Farm and the Workshop 


Charles William Stores 


The Long Established Mail Order Merchants of Inc. 


New York City 


518 Page Handy Catalog sent free 


The Charles William Stores, Inc., 349 Stores Bldg., New York City 


Please send me free copy of your new catalog for Fall and Winter. 



































Too many babies 
die of disease! 


ERMS of many dangerous 

diseases may be carried 
by the old-fashioned, narrow- 
necked bottle. Its many 
curves and angles, its narrow 
neck, prevent thorough clean- 
ing. Bacteria gather freely. 


Use only the Hygeia, the 
safe nursing bottle, which has 
no neck, no angles, no curves. 
It can be thoroughly washed, 
easily and quickly. No brush 
is needed for cleaning — no 
funnel needed for filling. 


Hygeia makes weaning easy, 
for the broad, flexible breast is 
shaped like mother’s. It is 
designed not to collapse. 

Hygeia, the safe nursing bot- 
tle, is patented. Sold at drug 
stores everywhere. Ask for it 
by name. 


The Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


This modern, safe nursing 
bottle does away with dan- 
gerous germ carriers — the 
brush, the funnel, and the 
marrow neck. Hygeia is 
shaped like a drinking glass— 
wash it with a cloth and suds. 


















Hygeia 


The SAFE 


NURSING BOTTLE 


I have every one. I'll get the thousand.” 
Grace herself took the neat manuscript 
to the office. She clung to it a moment 
in farewell as one would part from a near 
relative When she returned — she 
felt lost, as though a_ long-entertained 
uest had departed. As the days went 
by she found to her surprise that she 
ould not get back into the harness 
I'm not sick,” she told Will, “just all in.” 
June the first came, both glamourous 
ind portentous. The prize announcement 
might be telegraphed. In that case the 
izent would call her on the phone. If 
not telegraphed, the late afternoon train 
ould bring a letter. 

After dinner she grew too nervous for 
vords. At one-fifty the phone rang. It 
vas not a telegram. It was Mrs. T. B 
Johnson. She told Grace that she was 
pending her aiternoon willing to a 
complish certain ends. It made Grace 
think of the prize. So she went into her 
bedroom and lay down to will with all 
the strength of her mentality that the 
money would be hers. But her mind 
would not answer the summons. She 
tried to command herself sternly. Out of 
the window she could see pines, poplar 
her pullets, a puddle, Pete Barrows. The: 
projected themselves like the bas-reliet 
figures on an ancient tomb. She wished 
the letter “P” could be dropped from 
the alphabet 

By four-thirty there had been no tele 
gram. It would come by mail then. For 
a time she contemplated sending up to 
the office for her mail but decided she 
would rather have Will bring the letter 
At five she heard him drive in. Her 
cheeks were hot. Little shivers were using 
her vertebrae for a stepladder. Will came 
in, smiling, with a letter in his hand 
Simultaneously she saw Pete Barrows com- 
ing up the street in the dray. With swilt 
mental questioning she wondered if they 
would send a thousand dollars by freight 

The letter was from Mr. Packer et al. 


The number of these movements im- 
pressed me so much that I was not sur- 
prised to receive a letter from another 
country woman about them. 

After a bit of explanation my corres- 
pondent writes: “I have been reading 
accounts of the part women are taking in 
state and national legislation and notice 
that the farm women have no represen- 
tation whatever in any conventions con 
ducted by women. Why is this true? Have 
they not been invited, or are they too 
indifferent to take part? 

“Two-fifths of the women of the United 
States are rural. From their homes go 
forth the men and women who are making 
over and sustaining the life of the city, 
ind incidentally, the nation. This is true 
because statistics show that the average 
city family dies out in the fourth genera 
tion unless blood from the country be 
infused into that family 

“Country women do not pose as re 
formers, nor do they come with a griev 
nee. Thev are a group ot producers the 
mothers of our most worth-while leaders, 

nd are rich in experience and calm 
thought. Surely their representation § in 
inv convention or on any committec 
would be a benefit.” 

Of course there is no intentional di 
rimination. The real reason is that th 
leaders in the many women’s movements 
ire the women of the towns and cities, 
who have been freed from the heavier 
1ome duties by modern improvements, 
and so have had the leisure to become 
active in civic and political matters. Few 
country women are vet so free; they are 
till tied by many of the primitive tasks 
or the making of a home. But they have 
felt the new urge for a larger life, and as 
they knead the bread and do the family 
washing they are having time to think 
ind, thinking, they realize that if they 
were on the platform and at the council 
table they could say some things which 
even the city women might do well to 
hear. One woman told me that every 
time she did the ironing she took a topic 
ibout which she knew something and de 
livered an address to an exclusive audi- 
ence of the baby and the family cat. She 

iid it helped her to arrange her ideas in 
an orderly fashion and she knew the 
baby liked it he was not sure about 
the cat! 

Farm women are interested in exactly 
the same things as are city women. The 
census lists 9000 women who are general 
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Easy Money 
[Continued from page 17] 


Trembling, she opened it. She read it 
aloud: “While your answer did not win 
one of the cash prizes, it comes in the list 
of honorable mention. To these we are 
sending, with our compliments, twenty 
bottles of our excellent furniture polish.” 

“Ha! Ha! Ha!” roared Will raucously 

Grace turned and swept from the room 
For hauteur and disdain no tragedy actress 
could have outdone her. By the front 
door she paused, for the boys and Pete 
Barrows were coming up the walk. The 
bovs looked hot and tired with their 
khaki bags slung across their shoulders. 
Solicitous, she met them, asking what 
luck they had had with their sales 

They were not enthusiastic. “How’d 
you expect us to sell your old polish?” 
Junior growled 

“Why not?” 

“Aw! Most all the kids in town is 
sellin’ it, too. Red ’n Tom Thockman ’n 
Tug Lewis ’n Heinie Christianson. We met 
in the park. Altogether we had sixty-two 
bottles.” 

“Ha! Ha! Ha!” Mephistopheles rein- 
carnated in the person of Will Newsome 
again let out his diabolical laughter. 
“There aren't enough families in West 
Vale to use the polish. Couldn’t we get 
some more to move in . . . a bottle 
of polish given with every town lot?” 

“All their mothers tried that old puz- 
zle,” Junior put in, “all but Tug’s. She 
didn’t. But anyway Tug’s got ten bottles. 
He’s sellin’ for Mrs. T. B. Johnson.” 

“Mrs. Johnson? Did she try it? Oh, 
good land! She willed to get the prize.” 
Humor, so nearly drowned, was respond- 
ing to the use of Junior’s pulmotor of 
gossip. Pete brought in a box, set down 
the burden and wiped his forehead. 

“Well, Pete!” Will was hilariously 
good-natured. “All the women in town 





The Fatm Woman 


[Continued from page 11] 
managers of farms. They know intimately 
their neighborhood situation in social and 
religious work. As employers of labor 
they know the problems of the worker as 
well as those of the employer. Because of 
their partial isolation they are particularly 
interested in cultural studies, traveling li- 
braries, magazine exchanges and other 
helps to self-education. The problem of 
better schools for their children is always 
with them. 

The fact is that the average club- 
woman knows very little about countiy- 
life problems or the agricultural situation. 
At most she sees them from the point of 
view of the quality and quantity of food 
in her refrigerator or her pantry. A farm 
is merely a place to get things to eat, at 
what seem fabulous prices. She does not 
realize—because her leaders have never 
vet presented it to her—that the farm 
problem is a great human problem, and 
that upon its right solution may depend 
the very existence of the nation. The 
latest figures indicate that in the past 
year there was a net loss of 460,000 
people from the farms of the country. 
And many a city problem has _ been 
made far more difficult because, for 
every one of those persons, the city has 
had to provide housing and a job! The 
reason for the exodus is simply that, as 
matters now stand, conditions of life are 
better in the city than in the rural dis- 
tricts, particularly in the wages received 
for any kind of work. And it will con- 
tinue, of course, until the proper balance 
between city wages and country wages 
has been established. In the meantime, 
country life is suffering greatly because 
so many of the leaders have been forced 
to leave, and if the exodus continues it 
may be that country life in America, as 
we have known it and loved it, will never 
be again. It is a vital issue. Certainly no 
more important subject could be added 
to those which the club women of this 
country are already considering. 

All this recent spectacular expansion of 
women’s interests is a wonderful thing, 
but it seems to me that, with our success 
in so many quarters, we have got rather 
ahead of ourselves. A reaction in public 
opinion is certain to come. It seems ur- 
gent now that we bring up all our forces 
and prepare to fight to hold the ground 


tried for the prize ; what ?” 

Pete grinned. “Yessir. And where'll 
you have yours, Mr. Newsome . . . here 
or at the office?” 

Mr. Newsome’s shouting and _his 
tumult died. He looked both stunned and 
sheepish. “Mine?” he repeated foolishly 
He stepped out on the porch behind Pete. 
\ disinterested spectator would have said 
that he was trying to push Pete out. But 
Pete had been raised on a ranch and his 
voice was not gentle 

“Yessir,” he replied with emphasis, 
“there’s a box of polish directed to you, 
too.” 

“What? Not you, too, Brutus?” Grace 
began to shake with pent-up mirth 

“Oh, I tried it . just for fun.’ 
Will appeared to be clutching at his slip 
ping bravado. “Just after office hours. I 
thought maybe I’d beat you. . . thought 
maybe og 

His voice was lost in apologetic mum- 
bling. Did he flush ? 

Humor, Grace’s companion for all the 
years of her life, completely resuscitated, 
was sitting up and looking around 
Laughter came from her, light-hearted, 
bubbling, infectious. She reached for her 
apron. Once more she felt alive, ener 
getic, interested in the housework. 

“Oh, Will, won’t it be nice to get back 
to normal conditions again? Tomorrow 
I’m going to clean this house from front 
to back. But just now I’m going to cook 
a good, hot supper for these youngsters 
You go right back up town and get some 
things . Meat, a vegetable and some 
fresh fruit.” 

Will seemed pleased to get away. “All 
right. I'll get porkchops, peas and a 
pineapple.” 

The two looked at cach other for the 
space of a surprised, solemn moment 
Then simultaneously they both laughed 
“Don’t you dare, Will Newsome!” Grace 
articulated feebly. “You bring beans and 
beef and bananas.” 


we have won. We need to train our un- 
disciplined ranks until they know how to 
fight political battles somewhat as men 
fight them. For it is a time of trial for 
democracy as well as for women’s par- 
ticipation in it and if there should be a 
weakness anywhere, the forces of evil, 
which are ever ready to strike at the 
government, will seize the opportunity to 
accomplish their purposes. Our safety lies 
too, in enlisting all the women, for not 
even the cleverest wolf in sheep’s clothing 
can fool all the American women for a 
very long time. But the present assump 
tion of leadership by so-called national 
groups of women which are not really 
national, has its dangers for the nation 
as well as for the women’s cause. We 
must doubt them all until they show a 
broader outlook upon the problems of the 
nation as a whole—country life and city 
life and small town life together. 

Even old Lady will sometime reach the 
town. As we pass the first houses she 
lifts her head, pricks up her ears and 
moves a bit faster, as ii—like other fem 
inine creatures—she wants to put her 
best foot forward when there are people 
to see. We turn into the main street 
Little children run out to pat old Lady’s 
nose and to give her the last bite of a 
well-gnawed apple core. The storekeeper 
hurries in for my favorite brand of coffee 
without my having to ask for it. And 
the postmaster, seeing our well-known 
equipage coming, brings my mail to the 
curb, asks after the family and smooths 
down Lady’s side, plump and sleek from 
too much pasture. I think the town loves 
Lady far better than the busy-body little 
car. So slow-going and gentle she is. ap- 
preciative of the least attention and al 
ways much more than willing to stop to 
pass the time of day 

For the next half-hour Lady and I 
shall be very busy with the family er 
rands and with little visits in between, so 
my thoughts of national affairs must be 
put aside. Somehow when I am in the 
midst of these warm human relationships 
national matters do not seem quite so 
important, anyway. The clouds upon our 
national horizon do not look so ominous 
And though I am yet troubled over what 
the future has in store for the women’s 
cause, it may be that some of the friends 
I talk with can lead me to a happier 
frame of mind. Or if at last I have to do 
my own thinking—there is always before 
me the long road home! 








He spilled the jam and destroyed 
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the evidence—but not the Valspar! 


A Birthday, and the youngsters had a party. 
The clever young host had an accident—but 
proved himself equal to the emergency. He 
likewise proved the waterproofness of a Val- 
sparred floor! 


Parties hold no terrors for homes where 
Valentine’s Valspar is used. Children can 
play to their heart’s content and Mother 
need not worry about injury to her beautiful 
floors, furniture or woodwork. For Valspar 
is proof against household accidents. It’s the 
one varnish for all surfaces. 


And there’s no limit to Valspar’s possibili- 


VALENTINE 


ties. It is wonderful the way it freshens up 
the home. Dull, shabby furniture, worn 
floors, soiled, discolored woodwork, become 
bright and new-looking under its rejuvenat- 
ing influence. 


Use Valspar on anything that needs var- 
nishing—indoors and out. For it’s weather- 
proof, too! Easy to apply—it brushes freely 
and evenly, and dries hard overnight. 


And don’t forget that Valspar is also made 
in a wide variety of beautiful colors. Any 
color you want in Valspar-Enamels and Val- 
spar Varnish-Stains. 


& COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes inthe World — Established 1832 


New York Chicago Boston 


Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 


W. P. FULLER & CO., Pacific Coast 





LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


VALENTINE’S 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 Cents 






















VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave.,New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c apiece for each 40c sample can 








checked at right. (Only one sample each of 
clear Valspar, Varnish-Stain and Enamel sup- 
plied per person at this special price.) 

Valspar Instruction Book with Color Charts, 
Isc. extra, 

Print full mail address plainly. 
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Clear Valspar (© 
Valspar- 
Choose 1 Color..... 
Valspar-Stain 0 
Choose 1 Color... .. 
Valspar Book 1 


Enamel 2 





Address...... 
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The pattern shown ts 
niveriai Inlaid 


1,14 


A perfect floor — and low-priced, too 


N Important room, the kitchen! That's 
why modern women are so particular 
about its equipment. Spick and span, up-to 
j 


date appointments; and on the floor an at- 


tractive pattern of Nairn Inlaid. 


What a perfect background the pattern is 
in this kitchen. Its clean-cut lines and crisp, 


bright colors are so appropriate—they give 
} 


such an air of cleanly wholesomeness. This and 
many similar patterns are made especially for 
kitch pantry and bathroom 
You Il find keeping them clean is no effort 
I 
] ] 
at all. And thev're thoroughly durable, for 


the attractive colors go through to the back 


For hall, living-room and dining-room, 


vou Il like the Nairn Inlaid designs that come 


in artistically clouded effects. Look at Pat- 





terns 7105/7 and 7104/8 shown at the right 
to get an idea of the soft blending of tones. 
So varied are the color combinations in these 
patterns, so rich the dappled, prismatic shad- 
ings, that you're sure to find just the flooring 


to harmonize with your furnishings. 


Both these styles of Inlaid—the clean-cut 
and the prismatic tile—are of the highest 
quality in materials and workmanship, yet 
they are priced well within the limits of the 


most modest budget. 


Nairn Inlaids, illustrated in their actual 
colors, are shown in folders which will be 


mailed if you write for them. 


CONGOLEUM-N IRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
Kansas City San Francisco Aclanta Mianeapolis 
Cleveland Pittsburgh Dallas New Orleans 
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The pattern shown is 


Universal Inlaid 


Pr Belfor inlaid 
7105/7 


Belflor Inlaid 
7104/8 
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The Comfortable Guest-Room 


How 


us 


fe Le 


GUEST-ROOM that 
will radiate the hos- 
pitality of the home, is the aim of 


every thoughtful hostess. Her guest’s 
comfort can be assured in the room shown 
on this page. 

The old iron bed disguised in new cre- 
tonne; curtains and cover to match; even 
the chest of drawers gay with cretonne 
and a new coat of paint; the bedside table, 
foot-rest, pictures, chair and the spinet 
desk—all can be simply and inexpensively 
made. The interesting accessories shown at 
the bottom of the page, complete the 
room. 

A delightful replica of an old colonial 
mirror can be made with a small mirror 
supported on either side by two upright 





% LURELLE GUILD 3 


> 


To Achieve It At ~Modest Cost 





‘ 
posts which have been fastened to a 
small box with a drawer for trinkets. 

An occasional box for the table or bu- 
reau adds a bit of color to the room. A 
wooden or tin box painted in bright col- 
ors with a tassel as a finishing touch of 
smartness forms this accessory. 

The over-night stand is an especial con- 
venience for the one-night guest. It con- 
sists of an upright shaft in the center of 
a cross-stretcher base. The coat-and- 
trouser hangers are hung from a bar near 
the top. 

The lamp-shade may be made of heavy 
wrapping-paper or drawing-paper stretch- 
ed tautly over a wire frame. A suitable 
picture is selected and placed on the shade. 
A generous coat of shellac not only makes 
the shade transparent but glues the pic- 
ture to the shade. The binding may be 
added to suit the maker's taste. The lamp- 
base was originally for an oil-lamp but is 
now electrified. 

A sewing-table with a hinged top that 
opens, disclosing many little pockets for 
spools and scissors, will win the heart of 
any woman-guest. Cretonne tacked on 
the inside of the table is drawn together 
at the bottom by a woolen tassel. For 
those who have tables with drawers, the 
bottom of the drawer is removed and the 
cretonne bag is tacked on the inside of 
the drawer. The front runner of the 
drawer is removed so as to allow the 
cretonne bag to open with the drawer. 

The quaint book-ends support the 











books the hostess has chosen 

for her guest. A heavy bot- 
tle filled with sand, on which a doll’s 
head is fixed securely, forms the base of 
this fanciful book-end. The doll is dressed 
in an early costume in keeping with the 
color-scheme of the room. 

A chest somewhere in the room makes a 
temporary resting-place for the baggage 
of the arriving guest, as well as a place 
to tuck away the odds and ends that 
gather about the house. A cedar chest 
with several strips of molding to glorify 
it, or an old carpenter’s chest painted in 
a harmonious color, is a serviceable asset 
in the room. 

For those who love antiques, the saucer 
candlestick with a lantern globe is a splen- 
did substitute for the [Turn to page 76] 














Sweetest 


| lil’ fellow 


Ir’s a pleasure to comfort a lovable mite 
of a baby! And a science! The’ little 
body is so indescribably tender and deli- 
cate that it must be handled with excui- 
PF oe site care. 
After his bath, roll baby 
3, up comfortably in soft, 
= warm towels and pat him 


bk a dry. And don’t forget his 


ras 
> 
oA 3 : 
/” daily powder bath, his dry 

~ shower with Mennen’s... 

It keeps skin clean and 
comfortable for hours. 

Mennen’s was the first Borated Tal- 
cum. And mothers consider it the safest. 
It has been the choice of doctors and 
nurses for over half a century because it 

| is scientifically prepared to combat the 
three foes of baby’s skin. 

Like millions of thirsty little sponges, 
Mennen Borated Talcum quickly absorbs 
| all irritating moisture—all the perspiration, 
| urine and bath-water that lies hidden in 

the deep folds of baby’s skin. 

Soft, pure Mennen Borated also forms 
a smooth, silky film over the body, guard- 
ing baby’ ssensitive nerves fromthe agony 

| of friction—from the continual rubbing 
of damp clothes and woolly blankets. 

And in this cool- 
ing, soothingtalcum 
are blended five 
mild, healing ele- 
ments—all gently 
antiseptic — which 
ward off infection and oe’ oe 

| keep the roly-poly UF <4 
body always healthy — 
and contented. 

Each can of Mennen Borated Talcum 
holds millions of flecks of comfort, happy 
days and peaceful nights for you and 
baby. Dust it on the little fellow after 
every bath and change of diapers, before 
each nap and whenever he grows restless. 

When baby presents a new problem— 
and any baby can puzzle a young mother 
to the point of distraction—Aunt Belle’s 
Baby Book is a never-failing source of 
reference... Just use the coupon. 


MSAASN 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


MAIL COUPON 














349 Centr 


Canadian 


The Mennen Company, L 





ed, Montreal, Quebe 
I enclose 25c [Canada 35c]. Please send th 
Mennen Baby Book, postpaid,in 


plain packag 
Name 


pe TY Soe ae ee onente 
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When John Was a Baby 


[Continued from page 55] 





1 told it to me ie will call it on the his- 
GRANDMOTHER tory-chart ? 
I won't read it and I Miss Krivpare: (An- 


won't look at it and I never said anything <xious to take on the next patient) I think 
like it! You can send your old history it’s a Greek word, Athrepsia—it means 








back to the garret undernourished. I'll write it out; it will 
Doctor Syntax examines the baby and look well in print. Run-over Heels 
utes directions to Miss Kildare) (Curtain lowered for one minute, in Peat Re aii A ail sal aes 
Dr. Syntax: (Soothingly) You had _ dicating a lapse of four weeks time) aap ee Carag ee ee iggy hea at te 
; — . : a ‘ enly looking, crooked, run-over heels. 
forgotten about it. There is nothing on Dr. Scholl’s Walk-S > Heel Pads 
earth so soon forgotten as trouble that DR. SYNTAX’S WAITING ROOM. JR et es Ethene 
: : me . “ prevent this condition by balancing the 
we overcome. Your husbend would re- L£nter Grandmother and Cecilia Sadie, ecciiel al ee find 
nber it. He said if tae baby did not ae ell atite iy eaghrrter haste 
top crying he would raffle him off at GRANDMOTHER: Good-morning, Polly PR nD engemen tomy Sate he So es 
f the church fair. I suggested ten cents a Bright. You're looking wonderfully well sorb shock and are very comfortable. _Invisibly 
raffle and you burst into tears and called this morning. I hope your mother is well worn inside shoe or slippers. For men and 
. is brutes! We came early so as just to say a word to women. At shoe sto res everywhere panes 
| outs Q UINZe GRANDMOTHER: Yes, I recall that, and Dr. Syntax before his office-hours begin eau en Ay By Fn bs alte 
PERIOD MuDi . GRAND o you were i pair of the m (Dr. Sy ntax unexpectedly enters the wait ones atment for all foot troubles. Address Fhe 
‘ CecrLia: (Impatiently) What are we img-room) Scholl Mfe. Co., 213 W. Schiller St., Chicago; 
2 ae aor onieiiee fet et) Gah to do for my baby? GRANDMOTHER AND Cecit1a: (In uni 2 W. I4th ‘St., New York. 
Seen Mie Wien nan poet can Miss Kixpare: Here are the directions, son) Good morning, Dr Syntax! It sa 
; VERS & FOND designers have evolvec ll typewritten, beautiful day, isn’t it? We didn’t bring yr 
this de /uxe casing, with its dainty Dr. Syntax: Your baby is not actually the baby as you told us to. He is so well, C Q ky 
Rococo hand carvine a da francaise. ick; he is suffering from bad management it isn’t necessary. 
Its tone is as refined and charming as GRANDMOTHER: That is untrue! We GRANDMOTHER: We left him with Kate Foot ‘Comfort Appliances 
‘ 5 took the best of care of him. He wasn’t she is so handy with children. 
ts case—a musical jewel neglected a minute night or day. When I Cecit1a: John drove us in and we are 


didn’t hold him or walk with him Cecilia going shopping to buy the baby some 
Ivers & Pond or Kate—that’s our maid—did. And he _ clothes. He has outgrown all his clothes, 
was fed regularly whenever he cried Doctor! And he has gained ten ounces a 


Cecm1a: What’s the name for his week ever since he was here. He is so 


P trouble, Doctor? What makes him cry so _ fat and cute and he has cut two teeth and 
much ? he laughs and you would not know him 


Dr. Syntax: You stuffed him. Too and John is going to take us all to dinner 
















































You can complete 


Combine the best traditions of old time much food; too strong; fed at too fre at the Hotel Bellgrade. And after that 
Boston piano building with the most ad quent intervals. And you handled him’ we are going to the Follies! We brought 
vanced ideas of today. Built, as from the all the time ; the baby’s grandfather along and he said 
first, in but one quality—the best—by the Cecit1a: Will he grow up? Will he get he would not go unless he could have co vate cad nics Sere death 
same interests, with the same artistic ideals, over it? Will he be a good baby and a front seat. Think of that for a man leanest, easiest way. New 
they are used in over 500 institutions and laugh? ‘ of his age! Kies ~ sede seer Wrens 
75,000 homes Dr. Syntax: Follow the directions Dr. Syntax: So the baby is doing cong 
Our Catalog showing latest style tenden carefully in making up the formula. Feed finely, is he? : inevery package. 
cies in Uprights, Grands and Players, him as I say and there will be no trouble GRANDMOTHER: Yes, he’s all right; but bebe o> 
mailed on request. Write for it I am sure he will gain and grow up to be’ don’t flatter yours@. too much. He wasn’t oe 
la as fine a man as father as bad as we thought he was. We were 
How to Buy GraNDMOTHER: And his grandfather? very nervous and worried when we were 
a ee eo Dr. SynTAX: Yes, as good as his grand here and made things out worse than they 6 
them we ship IVERS & POND pianos direct father and his great-grandfather and all were. He has stopped crying, too. GLO \ ER ) 
from the factory on approval. The piano must the Holmes. (Hurriedly) Good-by Dr. Syntax: And his father, he has 
ne ayy Pra eae Sa GRANDMOTHER: (Addressing Miss Kil- discontinued sleeping in the garage, I IMPERIAL 
“edkanes. dtieadion onan nenmanh Bian dare) You seem like a nice girl. How can take it? MANGE MEDICINE 
Fill out and send this coupon to you work with a man like that? He won't Cecitia: (A bit troubled) Oh yes, we : 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. give me a chance to say a word and he’ were mistaken about that! He was ter Its cleansing and invigorating action 
148 Beyleton Street, Boston, Macs. napped out “Good-by” without even ribly worried about the baby and could relieves 
Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable haking hands or being at all civil. I never not sleep—so he went out to work on the ITCHING SCALP 
information to buyers know when he is making fun of me car. He explained all that and we are all and the discomforts of dandruff. 
; Creciia: We didn’t come here to have so happy, aren’t we, Mother dear? 1T DRUGGISTS, 
— him hold your hand. I am sure he will GRANDMOTHER: Yes, and John Holmes Barbers, Hairdressers. 
we Ben ; ive my baby. I shall follow every di- the third has his grandfather's head and Send fee Sane EL. 
. rection to the letter both Cecilia and John say he has my eyes free on request. It will tell you | 
} . , oll many things you should know 
e GRANDMOTHER: (Addressing Miss Kil and he belongs to all of us now. Doesn't Address: Devt.2>-4, 
High School Course lare) We've got to give the baby’s trouble he, Cecilia dear? And _we follow your H. CLAY GLOVER, CO. fae. 
i . i name. Everybody in our town knows directions absolutely. Even Kate does 119-121 Fifth Ave., New York, 
in J Years we brought the baby to Dr. Syntax and And he behaves just as my John did when 






bad suneliies High they will all want to know what he’s got he was a baby! 
OO ourse home ; saa “TT ~ : 
nt inside two Meets a!) requirements for en- What name do you suppose the doctor (QUICK CURTAIN nof Julips 
8 trance to coll and the leading professions. This ’ : as 
our aaa 
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The most brilliant 
display of the garde n year. 
Fifty highest quality Dutch bulbs beach 
of 10 varieties, im; eoet rted direct by Vaughan's 
including the splendid May-flowering Darwin 


The Comfortable Guest-Room 
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= 1.4 } . . _— Cottage and he Sent postpaid for $2.00, with 

. .! old hurricane ck © popular now fortable for a writing-desk. This may be complete rer. pay le Catalog. 
Te) ate The flower prints can be duplicated by a discarded kitchen chair. The back is gmc -- a Barciay su 
: ‘ : . ; 10 W. Rando 4 s 

itting out colorful pictures from seed- cut down and covered with a slip of cre- OC. Resse Sire _ 42 Cavey Sireat 





' , catalogues and pasting them on black tonne. A cushion-seat, tied to the corners, 
d backgrounds. The pictures are framed in with cord finished in a tassel, is effective Wear Huis 
_ ’ 1 colored molding A small basket covered in cretonne or 
> a 7 The writing-folio shown has been one’ colored denim and lined with a contrast 
4 ‘ Be of the popular articles sold by the ex- ing material makes a handy waste-basket NEW DRESS 
: , e isive decorator. They are constructed A decorative cretonne valance may be 


using two pieces of heavy cardboard cut in any shape and the edges bound AND GET CASH FOR YOUR 






} bound he center, on which is pasted with braid or plain color. The curtains 
; t i in the center, ¢ p I 
; S thi EW colored paper, enlivened by a decorative are attractive with a wide band of cre : SPARE ss — 
omet ing map or quaint fashion-plate. tonne at the bottom, edged with color ; = Ba! 5s Fe a ae 2 —— 


The alarm-clock, disguised by a screen, where the band joins the curtains. nd Importer of Misses’ and Children’s 
for BOBBED HAIR lds greatly to the scheme of decoration A bedside. foot-rest also is covered in esses, You can easily _make money 
ur spare time showing it to your 


There is a tremendous difference in bobs. Some I'he screen is made of cardboard covered cretonne or plain fabric. It consists of a rsa Dicailied. selianl’ eock 





















are w onderfully at tive and becoming, while with cretonne bound at the edges, with a large flat board with feet made of spools $14 In F H 
a a ne pee | ohessesing tied 3 ole cut in the center for the face The piano bench with its new coat of id Lederer mad la 
have in mind -= the sort that makes men turn to An old iron or brass bed can be trans paint finds a place at the foot of the bed Helen Gossette ms $36.20 in one day! 
admire. I can’t tell you what the color is, bur formed by covering the ends with A desk can be made from an old FREE Dress ded Write t quick, Senalone 
pan gat no po ey ae a retonne slips. The slip falls on the inside fashioned kitchen-table. Boxes are made inc., S46 'S. Meridian St., Dept. 20M 
: eualeslerthencunticheis. Besant when the head to the springs and on the outside to the to fit on either end and across the back *___ 
is moved that you catch the auburn suggestion — bed-rail. One and a half inches should be The ends can contain drawers but the =~ YOUR £F 
See a oS a os lowed for all seams. The two pieces of. center should be left open for writing sup MES CHOICE Sy 
improved with ae “shee ina Golden Glin cretonne are stitched back to back and plies. The sides may be boxed to the E Guaranteed Wrist Watches it 
Shampoo will give it. If you want a bob like thar the rough edges bound with a half-inch height of the back. The whole thing Same 1or Selling 89 cords Snap 
fg por ay » hag bias strip of contrasting color. The cre- should then be painted to suit the room a z. : 
fl J.W. Kosi Co., 642 Rainier Ave., Seattle, Wn tonne note can then be repeated around An unusual bedside table is made from ~- an ara. 
; G 1 ° the bottom of the spread and by the wood. The top is straight on one side and ForpCAR Free 
+ oO den Glint ruffle on the end, which has been sewn to oval on the other, supported by a straight sath otis teed eae 
SHAMPOO the slip cover just above the bed-rail or jig sawed wag. This can be clamped AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO. 
. \ low-back chair is always more com-_ onto the side of the headboard Box 114-Z _ Lancaster, Pa. 
} 
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Carolina in regard to marriage—that this 
man had a right to me, and that I must 
take him by the hand, and walk out with 
bim, and so avoid any trouble. If I 
wouldn’t go willingly it would mean lots 
of trouble for the Robinsons and my 
people, and in the end I would have to 
go with him anyway. The state laws 
were not to be trifled with by travelling 
circus people. I was married and nothing 
could undo it. 

The Fixer was sobbing helplessly and 
saying, “She is such an angel—so good, 
so pure. She'll do it, Sheriff, I know she 
will.” 

But I was fed up on the Fixer’s his- 
trionic ability by this time. So I sat quite 
still and said nothing and did nothing, 
till finally the sheriff said gruffly: “Want 
to go to jail?” I shook my _ head 
The two men began to argue with me 
But I shook my head to anything they 
said, borne up by Mr. Robinson's promise. 

The Fixer, apparently realizing my 
state of mind, said, “Oh, the poor child 
doesn’t know what she is doing. Wait a 
while—”’ 

So I was escorted out and back to my 
family. And in a little while we went fo 
our train, for this was a small town where 
we gave only one show. 

After this I was never left quite alone 
My father could not understand why I 
would not come straight to him and make 
everything plain, and my mother felt I 
must have had some hand in_ the 
thing, and often told me so. But all I 
asked was to be permitted to stay with 
my family, to keep on riding, to have 
my father look at me less sorrowfully, my 
mother less angrily, and the people 
around me take me to their hearts again. 

The Barnum and Bailey show was go- 
ing to England that season. It was the 
first time a large American show had 
crossed the Atlantic, and we were engaged 
to go with them. We spent a great deal 
of time practising with our horses and 


trimming new costumes. I trained my 
horse, and sewed new  spangles and 
had almost forgotten my _ nightmare, 


when something brought it all up again. 
We were on the dock, talking to friends 
who had come to see us off, when an 
officer approached us, accompanied by 
the man I hoped I would never see again, 
with that amiable smile still on his face. 
They had a habeas corpus writ restrain- 
ing me from continuing the trip. 

I refused to go with him, while he was 
telling the officer how my family had 
turned me against him. He looked sad. 
“Oh, I won’t take advantage of my power. 
I can prevent her sailing, but I won't do 
it. I'll drop it right now.” Our friends 
laughed. “Quit playing to the gallery,” 
they said. “How can you get her if she 
refuses to go?” 

So we sailed, and I was glad to feel so 
much water between myself and my 
trouble. But sometimes I used to lean 
over the back of the boat, and stare down 
at the water, and stare, wishing for the 
courage to throw myself into that friendly, 
foaming mass. It seemed about the only 
place where I could find rest and happi- 
ness 


But I didn’t do it—as most of us don't 


—and after a while we were in South- 
ampton, and then in London. 
The Barnum and Bailey show which 


went to England in 1889 was the greatest 
and most stupendous venture known to 
the show world. It took both men to 
make it a success—Mr. Barnum, the ad- 
vertiser, who loved the limelight, and 
Mr. Bailey, the business man, content to 
be invisible, interested only in the success 
of the show. 

Mr. Imre Kiralfy had been engaged to 
put on the spectacular production of 
“Nero” and “The Fall of Rome,” wherein 
nearly two thousand people took part 
The Garden was not large enough for 
this, but the London Olympic held it all 
easily. Coppini, from La Scala in Milan, 
had charge of the ballet, and Lombardi, 
who has since carried out huge produc- 
tions in this country, was chorus master. 
The hundreds of ballet girls were pro- 
vided with silk tights of the finest quality, 
and with satin pumps. 

For my act, Mr. Bailey had provided 
that my garters—a banner over which 
the rider jumps—were to be made of the 


finest silk-backed satin; my garlands—the 
hoops through which I jumped—were to 
be covered with silk-petalled flowers 

Mr. Bailey thought the appearance of 
men well trained in army tactics would 
add a lot to the spectacle, and when some- 
one suggested that tall men like the 
Queen’s Own would be the proper persons, 
Mr. Bailey said briskly, “Go get them.” 
“Get who?” chorused the staff. “The 
Queen’s soldiers,” said Mr. Bailey, and 
turned to other things. 

Sure enough, the Queen’s Own appeared 
in the “Fall of Rome.” Their red coats 
and their height and their military bear- 
ing added a great deal to the performance. 
as they stepped through the streets so 
gallantly and colorfully, going from bar 
racks to the Olympic. 

The Kiralfy brothers had a reputation 
for elaborate productions. Also, they had 
been accustomed to having their slightest 
wish carried out, and Mr. Bailey was very 
willing to humor them. Rehearsal after 
rehearsal was the order of the day and 
night, too. The squares about the Olympic 
seemed a continuous medley of chariots 
and horses and girls and men. Animal men 
rushed here and there at the Kiralfy 
command. Besides, we performers had our 
various acts to rehearse. It was difficult 
to imagine how this show, so involved, so 
huge, would ever open on time. 

As the date came nearer, even Kiralfy 
got uneasy, and only one day before the 
show was to open he came to Mr. Bailey 
with the news that he was not ready with 
the “Fall of Rome.” Mr. Bailey showed no 
temper—but he calmly told Kiralfy that 
the show would open tomorrow as an- 
nounced, “Nero” or no “Nero.” 

Mr. Kiralfy tore out most of his hair, 
but his hysterics made no _ impression 
whatever on the American showman. And 
the next evening we did open, and “Nero” 


and the “Fall of Rome” also opened in fine 


shape. 

Our show took London by storm. It 
was impossible to get tickets for the 
Olympic unless you ordered them for 
weeks ahead. 

One very sad thing happened on our 
opening night and in front of thousands 
of people who never dreamed that thev 
had seen a tragedy and not a part of the 
show. One of the elephants was not mov- 
ing ahead fast enough and somebody be 
hind him punched him to hurry him up 
There was a keeper directly in front of 
the elephant, a man, as it happened, 
whom the elephant never liked. The beast 
made one rush forward, picked the man 
up and dashed him to the floor. Before 
anyone could interfere, he had _ been 
crushed to death. 

“Nero,” aloft with his fiddle, saw it all, 
but he played on, and added a lot of 
quavers and runs to distract the crowd's 
attention. The man was taken out, and 
the show went on and not any of the 
audience and not many of the troupe 
knew of the tragedy. 

We were in England six weeks and 
played twice a day, and I never wore the 
same costume twice 

During our stay in London we had, as 
frequent visitors, the Royal family. The 
then Prince of Wales, later King Edward 
the Seventh, liked the show so much that 
he said he would come all the time if only 
there might be no fuss about his visits. 
Ferns, palms and a separate entrance had 
been arranged to prevent people staring at 
him as he came and went. But the Prince 
did not like it, so it was all taken down, 
and he came continually after that 

Mr. Bailey, as usual, was invisible, but 
Mr. Barnum rode around the track in an 
open barouche and smiled and bowed to 
the applause that greeted him. The 
former was perfectly willing to let the 
latter do the host stuff so long as he could 
direct the destinies of the show 

There were some foggy days that 
seemed very funny to me, who had never 
seen such things. Sometimes I could not 
see the rider in the next ring, nor any of 
the audience except the people in the 
first rows. But they crowded the house, 
anyway. Perhaps they had learned, by 
much experience, to see through the fogs. 
I could never get accustomed to them 
vellow fogs or black ones, I hated them 
both. I would go around the ring, seeing 
only my horse and [Turn to page 78 
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y third baby is wearing 
the DEVONSHIRE rompers 
made for my first” 








yarn - dyed 
Guaranteed 
SUN-PROOF 


and 
TUB-PROOF 





N one sentence this happy mother rec- 
ommends Devonshire Clothasthe perfect 
fabric for your children’s clothes—for your 





<= — 
own house dresses. Months and months of 7 =) 

. s y ~ » 
grinding wear cannot change Devonshire’s ? 4 > GU), 
charming colors, for they are dyed into , Yo GAS + 


the yarn before the cloth is woven. More- — © 
over, Devonshire colors are absolutely 














immune to perspiration, uric acid, blazing 
sun, or constant tubbing with any soap. 
It launders beautifully because it is not 
saturated with “filling” or “ sizing.’’) 


Devonshire Cloth 
immersed for 10 
minutes in 
BOILING soap. 
Make this test 
yourself — colors 
will neither fade 


nor run. 


Devonshire Cloth is a distinctly different 
wash fabric—NOT a Gingham. It is backed 
by the sweeping, moneyback guarantee of 
a mill famous during 58 years for super- 
lative fabrics. 

Devonshire Cloth is sold by good stores 
everywhere. Ask for it by name, and see 
that the full name is stamped on the selvage. 
Should you have difficulty obtaining gen- 
uine Devonshire Cloth write us. We will 
see that you are supplied. 


Devonshire Clot « 
exposed constant- 
ly for 30 days on 
roof of building 
Colors remain 
absolutely un- 

D changed. 


*@hacts you should 


know about yarn-dyed fabrics 








2. Every part of yarn is completely 
saturated with color and no matter how 
thin the thread may wear, the color will 
be always the same. A dress made of 
yarn-dyed Devonshire Cloth will not 
wear “light” at the elbows or knees. 


Make sure, in buying wash goods, that 
you are getting a yarn-dyed fabric. There 
is an important difference. 


A yarn-dyed fabric—such as Devonshire 
Cloth—is dyed in the yarn, then woven 
A piece-dyed or printed fabric is first a ° 
woven. Then it is printed, or the whole 3. Devonshire Cloth is always abso- 
piece is immersed in dye and colored. lutely uniform in quality. 

You can be sure of all the important 
advantages of yarn-dyed-fabric by buying 
genuine Renfrew DEVONSHIRE Cloth. 
See that the full name is stamped on the 
selvage. 


You'll note these facts about yarn-dyed 
Devonshire Cloth : 


1. Colors are clear, even and totally 
devoid of harsh crudeness. 


SUN-PROOF 


Renfrew ‘ome! 
DEVONSHIRE 
Cloth 


Cloth—of various designs and colors—with which 
you can make up the dress. Address Renfrew 


Mfg. Company, Dept. B, Adams, Mass. 





Special Offer: 


On receipt of 25 cents in stamps or coin, we will 
send you, postpaid, complete paper pattern for a 
pretty doll’s dress, together with several liberally- 
sized pieces of genuine Renfrew DEVONSHIRE 
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A 
BUTTERFIELD 
FABRIC 





REPEATED WASHINGS 
PROVE THE QUALITY OF 


Lingett 


Everybody thinks its silk 


fhe precious hours, your 
priceless energy — why 
match them against an un- 
known fabric, when you can 
be sure of the long service, the 
lasting beauty, of Lingette? 

Lingette is the ideal fabric 
for every kind of lingerie, for 
nightdresses, negligees, prin- 
cess slips, for men’s shirts and 
pajamas. It is very fine, soft, 
and has a permanent lustre 
that perfectly withstands fre- 
quent trips to the laundry. 

The colors are a garden of 
beauty—rose, ciel, peach, nile, 
orchid, mais, and many others— 
as well as white. 

You will enjoy cutting out your 
patterns, you will enjoy taking 
stitches, on this lovely and ex- 
quisite material. 

You and your family will enjoy 
wearing Lingette garments —they 
are so soft, so beautiful, and they 
resist wear for so long a time! 

Be sure that the fabric you buy 
és marked Lingette on the selvage. 
Gomune ; 

Garment 


SELL Ane REP ENT” 
ace. Ut POT Ore 


There are Ling ! for vest, 
camisole c ers, 
Negus a , 
s 4 mill 


Frep BUTTERFIELD & Co., Inc. 
361-363 Broadw ay 
New York ¢ ity 













a few unearthly faces beyond the ring, 
feeling enclosed in some strange substance 
that was trying to choke me, while all 
outside noises had a queer, unreal sound, 
as they filtered through the fog 

At the close of our stay an affecting 
ceremony took place. High in the Royal 
Box, side by side, sat Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Barnum, watching the show together. 
When the band played “Should Auld Ac- 
quaintance Be Forgot,’ they stood up 
together and clasped hands, and stood so 
until the tune was ended, while the people 
cheered and applauded. Then the band 
broke into “Home Sweet Home,” and hats 
were thrown high into the air, the build- 
ing rang with cheers, and all the people 
arose. It was very impressive. 

Here in London we were contented and 
happy. Things were so different here, and 
everything that had happened in America 
was so lar away. 

Then suddenly, one night, just as I 
was about to jump the broad banner, I 
looked up towards the audience, and in a 
box I saw the face of the Fixer. I was so 
startled that I started to jump, stopped, 
then started again, and finally fell into 
the banner, all tangled up, and tumbled 
to the ground. Fortunately I was not 
hurt, but it made a very bad finish to 
my act. I dared not look into the box 
again to make sure it was he. I wanted so 
to believe it was not. All the old distress 
came back again—even worse, in this 
far-off land. 

Now, with our show there had been a 
woman rider named Annie, who, because 
of injuries had been out quite a bit, and 
even now, though back with the show, 
she had to rest between the acts 
She dressed near me, and on this night 
she had called to me to wear a flower in 
my hair for her to bring her luck, so I 
said I would 

When my father heard about my see- 
ing the Fixer in the box, he went to 
Mr. Bailey, explaining our plight, and ask- 
ing that he help keep him away from the 
Olympic. Then Mr. Bailey said that he 
knew the story from the man himself; 
that he had come in one night and an- 
nounced to them that I was his wife, and 
that he would prove it, because I who 
never wore flowers in my hair had prom- 
ised to wear one that night for his sake. 
And they had seen the flower. And he 
also said I carried a two cent piece with 
his picture inside it in my bag. 

My father turned to me, and asked me 
if this was true. Indignantly, I denied it. 
I told him that I had worn the flower 
for Annie’s sake. So Annie was sent for 

“Ves,” said Annie, “a man had asked 
her to get me to wear it. She had felt 
very sorry for the man who wanted his 
wife back—he had cried and she wanted 
to help him.” 

As for the picture, I handed my father 
my bag, unopened. To my horror I saw 
him take out a two-cent piece, one of 
those large coins no longer made, and 
snap it open, like a locket, disclosing the 
Fixer’s face smiling up at us. 

I felt hemmed in, no matter which way 
I turned. I think my father believed me. 
I hope he did. But by this time I didn’t 
much care if anyone did 

Sometime before this we had engaged 
lawvers in Philadelphia to dissolve any 
contract made under duress. They advised 
an annullment, for fear of the people who 
had sworn to the validity of the contract 
and who could not go back on their oaths 
without laying themselves open to per- 
jury. When we left England in the spring, 
we came home to find that our grafters 
had demanded a trial by jury. My law- 
vers wanted me to tell them more facts, 
but I was as tongue-tied as ever. So my 
father gave me pencil and paper and I 
went into a room by, myself and wrote 
everything just as it had happened. 

I put in everything I was willing to 
swear to. Then I gave it to my father to 
read. And when he had read it, he said 
in a voice so raging that I hardy knew it, 
“That man ought to be shot. He ought to 
be shot.” So my fears and apprehensions 
were justified. And I hoped now the 
whole thing would end happily, with no 
penalty except my memory. The jury was 
out only long enough to decide the case 
for me and come back again. So ended 
that. And so ended the grafters. 


I HAD a dream shattered when we came 
back from England and went on tour 
ain in America. The beau I had before 


The Circus Lady 
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I went away, the one who used to pass 
me notes, who used to sit down at the 
hotel pianos and play to me, as I sat in 
another corner safe with my family, a cer 
tain air called, “Little Sweetheart, Come 
and Kiss Me,”—this beau had succumbed 
to another lady. While we were in England 
he used to send poetry to me, and there 
was one verse which I always said under 
my breath when I felt extra blue. 

They say you never forget your 
first love. Life can batter you until you 
hardly recognize yourself; it can cut deep 
into you; but it can never cut so deep or 
hurt so cruelly as a first love can. 

In a town where we stayed for some 
time, there was a mayor with a daughter, 
and my beau fell for her—fell for an 
outsider—a gillie. They used to sit in re- 
served seats, and watch the performance. 
And as I flew by on my white horse, 
and somersaulted, sometimes they watched 
me, but very often they whispered smil- 
ingly to each other, and never looked at 
me at all; and then I thought my act 
would never end, that I could never re- 
gain the shelter of my dressing room to 
be as unhappy as I wanted to be. My 
tarleton skirts were always crisp, but my 
heart was a wilted thing inside me. 

He married the gillie, or maybe she 
married him, and I went on to the next 
town and rode my horse and smiled 
my mechanical smiles, and learned to 
forget him. 

But there was one person whom I could 
remember always with gratitude and af- 
fection; and so, when Mr. Robinson asked 
me to marry him, a short time after we 
came back from England, I did. 

He and his brothers were still running 
the John Robinson show—the only one, 
by the way, that has ever been handed 
down through four generations of the 
same family—but when my season was 
over he retired from active work with 
the circus, and devoted his time to other 
properties of the Robinson estate in Cin- 
cinnati, where we went to live. 

After years of seeing canvas tents rise 
and sink daily, of intercourse with all 
kinds and conditions of people, after con 
tinuous bustle and excitement, life in 
Cincinnati soon became boring for us 
both. 

Time hung heavily on my husband’s 
hands, until politics began to interest him, 
and through his old schoolmate, George B. 
Cox, he started in state politics, as 
representative. I ventured to remind 
Mr. Robinson that he really knew nothing 
about politics. You see, I had been reared 
in a world where you had to practise 
your act before you dared ask anybody 
to give you a job. 

Mr. Robinson was duly elected and my 
life as the wife of a politician had many 
points of departure from life in the ring. 
But I was a gillie now and had to abide 
by their rules. I was a timid gillie, though, 
trying so hard to wear the clothes and 
manners of this Outside World. My act 
changed daily. No sooner had I prac- 
tised one and got it perfect when the 
call came for a new one. 

We gave many teas in those days, 
many balls and receptions. There was 
careful tripping about to slow dance 
music; gossip to which I was a wide- 
eyed listener; formal drives in carriages. 

How hard I tried to be a proper gillie. 
I came down the stairs very slowly in the 
morning. I smiled gently at the butler. I 
ate as if I were listening to a dirge and 
keeping time to it. I rose again as slowly 
and went sweepingly out to the cook to 
order for the day. 

I painted funny bumpy-looking roses 
on china plates; I joined card clubs. I ran 
a house for the first time in my life—a 
very large house for a very small person. 

And besides I was trying to bring up 
Mr. Robinson’s two children by a former 
marriage,—I, almost a child myself. 

Those terrible clothes I had to wear! 
Tight in the waist line, with tisht, long 
sleeves that scarcely showed a _ wrist; 
the body was held in a vise, and we vied 
with one another in seeing how small a 
waist we could succeed in squeezing into. 
I was mighty proud of mine, which I re 
duced to exactly eighteen inches. But how 
I suffered ! 

I began to realize that the life of the 
circus had its compensations. Health was 
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ours; illness was a thing unknown. To 
survive this gillie life there was need of a 
system of iron. 

I performed here in the outside world 
acts more strenuous than I had ever seen 
on the sawdust, where we had all the 
breath and motion we needed besides. 
Now, all my life I had worked hard to 
get to the top of my calling, and I had 
succeeded. So, in this gillie life, I decided 
to get to the top here, too. But it looked 
hard. In the ring there is a definite set of 
things to do, a definite way to do them, 
and one teacher. Here, nearly everyone 
I met seemed to me like a new teacher. 
There seemed no definite standard, no set 
of ballet exercises or certain method of 
vaulting. But I started in to learn it. 

All the women I had met in my new 
world, belonged to clubs, and had been 
asking me to join. So I did, and with 
circus trained thoroughness, I joined a 
lot of them. 

Now I was all set. Now I would learn. 
I went to every club meeting. I adopted 
a superior air to everyone outside my 
class. I, who was everybody’s friend in 
the old days, whom the bearded lady 
helped make hoods, who had her little 
girl tintype taken with the canvas man, 
who had known for years, and believed, 
that kind hearts were more than coronets, 

t6 this I had come. 

One of my worst failings was to be on 
time. When your performances begin at 
two and eight, you learn the value of 
time. But in this outside world it had no 
such value. I thought of the little girls 
who put off piano lessons till they felt 
more like it. The women I knew seemed 
those little girls grown up. I tried my 
best to be late for my appointments, but 
I invariably got there first. My early life 
had marked me. 

My body was beginning to need 
rest after any social event. I would come 
home and drop on my chaise longue, and 
rest. The way I used to rest in other days 
was to skip a rope a hundred times, rest 
two minutes, and then skip another hun- 
dred. Now I had to lie down and get my 
breath. I knew I was certainly improving 
in my new act. And for the first time in 
my life I was glad when an act was over. 

There was a discouraging lot to learn 
about this new life. But then it took me 
quite a while to turn successful somer- 
saults on my horse, and to do the shoulder 
stand. So I just went on learning, and 
after a while it was easier. 

Then as I was feeling perfectly at ease 
in my new part and not afraid of a fall, 
my life switched suddenly to a very dif- 
ferent environment. In 1897 Mr. Robin- 
son, along with a great many adventuring 
souls, went to Alaska. From politics to 
gold digging is a far step, but the political 
career was forgotten in this new lure, so 
on we went. And three years passed be- 
fore I saw my home and my people again. 

We finally came back from Alaska—to 
Cincinnati. The years in the Arctic had 
left their mark more on Mr. Robinson 
than on myself. My circus training had 
stood me in good stead, and I had come 
through with no bad effects, except that 
my hair, brown when we went there, 
was fast turning white, because of the 
bitter weather which had frozen it more 
than once. 

On all sides we were urged to tell of 
our experiences, but Mr. Robinson was of 
a very retiring nature and except for the 
usual “mush on” trail part of our life 
there we rarely went into it. We were 
back in civilization again, and could hard- 
ly remember those two people who had 
gone through such experiences in that 
hard land. 

We went visiting the Englishman who 
had occupied our Alaskan cabin with us, 
at his country place on Long Island. It 
was for sale, and we bought it and began 
to remodel it. We liked this sort of life, 
some distance from town, and we prefer- 
red chopping trees and building walls and 
making dams for a fish hatchery to liv- 
ing the regular life we had lived before 
we saw Alaska. 

Mr. Robinson turned his interest to 
the stock market. It seemed easy, pleas- 
ant and profitable, and we invested, a 
little at first, and then, as lady luck 
smiled at us, more and more. We took 
all the magazines that had market tips 
and read them like the honest innocents 
we were. 


[Continued in OctoperR McCatv’s] 
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press Company to 
call at your door 
for your material. 
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Popular Two-tone Rugs gs 


Mail Coupon for this FREE BOOK™’ 
in Actual Colors ~Full of Useful Suggestions 


i poet ty today for the book that is saving 
millions of dollars for thrifty women. Rugs 
in all the fashionable new colors are illustrated 
in rooms arranged by experts. 

This book describes the remarkable new Olson 
Patented Process by which we guarantee to re- 
claim like new the materials in your old or out- 
of-date rugs, carpets and clothing. Your materials 
are first washed, bleached, pickered, carded, 
combed and then spun into the finest kind of 
rug yarn and dyed any color you wish. 

This yarn is then firmly woven on immense, 
modern power looms into brand new seamless 
and reversible OLSON RUGS with the same 
smooth luxurious nap on both sides to give twice 
the wear. Save one-half the money you had 
planned to spend for rugs by sending us— 


Your OLD RUGS 
CARPETS and Clothing 


OLSON RUGS are entirely different than any 
other rugs made of old materials. Your material, 
when reclaimed by the Olson Process, defies de- 
tection. 

ANY SIZE OR COLOR 
OLSON RUGS are just the kind you have always 
wanted —at an amazing saving —up-to-date rugs 
that are soft and pleasant to walk on —that do not 
curl—woven ANY SIZE or SHAPE you want. 
Your choice of all the popular colors—Taupe, 
Mole, Blue, Brown, Mahogany, Tete-de-Negre, 





B OLSON RUG CO, 
OLSON RUG CO 





NEW, 





Beaver Brown, Mulberry, Moss, Rose, etc.; 
regardless of the colors in your old materials. 
Every order completed— 


IN ONE WEEK 


We pay Express, Freight or Parcel Post from 
all states. It is just as easy to order from Cali- 
fornia, Texas or Maine as any other state. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 

We will weave new OLSON RUGS from your 
old materials and send them to you to try on 
the floors of your home where you can walk on 
them, examine them and compare them with 
store rugs that cost twice as much. Then, if you 
do not think your rugs are the biggest rug value 
you ever received, send them back at our expense 
and we will pay you for your old material. 


ee Women Praise Rugs 
wee TH ROL AND— "My Interior De 


yrator approved 


my chrice of OLS GS, because the soft, neutral colors 
1 ch w one a d two-tone effects set my furnishings off to 
best advantage. Pe I love the restful colors and the soft, 
rich, deep ture of OL SON RUGS.”’ 
Fi rom TRE — RIC H OLSON RUGS are a splendid 
combina rtistic and the practical, and u seems as 
though there isno wearout’ to ther 


We have thousands of soa rs from delighted 
customers. OLSON RUGS are in over a million 
homes and in many of the finest hotels and clubs, 


Established over half a century ago—in 1874 


OLSON RUG COMPANY 
Dept. C-3, 28-40 Laflin St., Chicago, Ill. 


LOW PRICES 





28-40 Laflin St., Chicago, IIL. 
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Dress—4 135—45e 
14 to 18 years 
36-44 bust 


~ ant Re eet 
Dress—-4 18 2—450e Dress—+4 169—45¢ Dress—4 13 4—45e 
14 to 18 years , 


14 to 18 years 14 to 18 years 






{4 bust 26-44 bust 


TOUR SLILE 


These are the points you must watch in choosing a pattern. 


The styles must be right. They can only be truly Parisian if 
they are taken from authentic importations of Paris gowns. 








Dressa—4 17 0—+450 


The pattern 
must be com- 
pletely accurate 
so that the styles 
can be repro- 
cs | duced to fit cor- 


rectly. For such Cut through a printed cutting line, not along a wobbly paper edge. The 


margin falls away as you cut through paper and material 
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Dress—4171 
If to 18 years 
30-44 bust 


45e 





Dress—+4167—45c Dress—-418 1—45¢c 
14 to 18 years 34-50 bust 
6-44 bust 


INSURANCE 


accuracy a printed cutting line is needed—not merely 
printed w on on pattern pieces. 


Dress—-4 17 2—450e 
14 to 18 years 


The Pattern must be economical with individual lay- 
outs for each size of each pattern. A layout for a medi- 
um figure is no aid to economy in other sizes. 


Dress—-4 19 3—450e 
14 to 18 years 


These are the features without which no pat- 
tern can be satisfactory—only if you use 
McCall Printed Patterns can you be sure 
of them. 
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£9, Mrs. M°Call and little Betty 
~ AP) The Fashion-Doll Cut-Outs } 4 







By Nandor Honti 


Cut out each piece, carefully following the outlines. 
Fold on dotted lines. Paste all the matching num- 
bers together, beginning by pasting 1 to 1 and so on » 
till all the numbers are used. Hold the pasted 
places together until the paste hardens enough to 
hold, so they will not slip apart. 














Ladies’ Undergarment No. 4057; Dress and-Cape 4134; Child's Slip 4040; Dress 4083; 
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\ X JILL you assume for half an hour continue, and bodices will remain slim, pos- 

that I am a watchman on the sibly with a suggestion of waistline. They 

Tower of Fashion calling out are taking on the forgotten trick of fol- 

} what I see coming over the horizon? A lowing the lines of the figure. Everywhere 

~ kind of medieval trick, this, gave people one sees this tendency in new gowns. The 

warning and let them go about their bodice of the frock is often moulded to the 

business within the city walls without ner- figure—if the figure is slim. The heavily 

vousness or questioning. If you will play built woman, however, should not go in 
that game with me you may go on fanning for such revealment 

and rocking and enjoying yourselves while The flying movement of skirts is achieved 
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Misses’ 
Strp-On Dress; straight gathered 
3 yards of 40-inch 


naterial Width, 
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about 


yards. Embroidery No. 1309 


may be used in 
N $223, Lapres’ AND MIsseEs’ 


Strp-On Dress. Size 36, 2% 
vards of 54-inch material. Width, 
about 15g yards. Monogram 
would be smart in satin-stitch 
from Embroidery No. 1377. 
No. 4202, Lapres’ anp Muisses’ 
Stip-On Dress; gathered flare 
front and set-in sleeves. Size 36, 
yards of 40-inch or 3 yards 
of 54-inch material Width, 
ibout 1 vards 
No. 4221, Lapres’ anp Misses’ 
Strp-On Dress. Size 36 requires 
31¢@ yards of 40-inch material 
Width, about 1% yards. Embroi- 
le No. 1350 in  buttonhole- 
nav be effectively used 
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by mail, postage prepaid, from The 


darning-stitch 

No. 4146, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Dress; with circular front tunics 
Size 36, 37g yards of 40-inch 
material; contrasting, 5¢ yard of 
40-inch. Width at lower edge, 
about 1% yards. 

No. 4207, Lapres’ aNp Misses’ 
Stre-On Dress; set-in sleeves 
and front drape. Size 36, 374 
vards of 40-inch or 256 yards 
of 54-inch material. Width, 
about 11% yards. 

No. 4200, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Strp-On Dress. Size 36 requires 
+14 yards of 36-inch material 
Width, about 114 yards. Embroi- 
dery No. 1466 may be worked 


in straight stitches 
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5B 4200 Dress 
| 8 sizes, 4 to 


360 to 44 
Emb. No. 1466 


McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 99. 
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4215 Dress 
8 sizes, 14 to 18 
36 to 44 


















4222 Dress 
8 sizes, 14 to 18 
36 to 44 















4151 Dress 
9 sizes, 14 to 18 
36 to 46 





’ 4216 Dress | | 
8 sizes, 14 to 18 / 





36 to 


44 
Emb, No. tort 
























No. 4151, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Dress; with set-in pleats. Size 
36 requires 3 yards of 40-inch 
material; contrasting, 1 yard of 
40-inch. Width at lower edge, 
about 134 yards. 
No. 4216, Lapres’ AND Misses’ No. 4215, Lapres’ AND MuIssEs’ 





















Strp-On Dress. Size 36 requires 
6 yards of 36-inch material. 
Width, about 4 yards. Darning- 
stitch Embroidery No. 1011 
would be an attractive trimming. 
No. 4222, Lapiges’ ANp MuissEs’ 
Strp-On Dress; kimono sleeves 
lengthened. Size 36 requires 31% 
yards of 36- or 40-inch mate- 
rial; collar, 4% yard of 36-inch. 
Width, about 1% yards. 

No. 4200, Lapres’ AND MuissEs’ 
Strp-On Dress; kimono sleeves 
lengthened. Size 36 requires 4%4 
yards of 40-inch material; con- 
trasting, 34 yard of 40-inch. 
Width, about 1% yards. 


Sirp-On Dress; two-piece circu- 
lar skirt; dropped shoulders. Size 
36 requires 444 yards of 40-inch 
or 3% yards of 54-inch material. 
Width, about 5% yards. 

No. 4154, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Strp-On Dress. Size 36, 3% 
yards of 54-inch material; vest, 
¥% yard of 36-inch. Width, about 
1% yards. Embroidery No. 1300 
in single-stitch may be used. 
No. 4142, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Strp-On Dress. Size 36, 3% 
yards of 40-inch; contrasting, 3 
yard of 36- inch. Width, about 
1% yards. Darning-stitch Em- 
a No. 1450 may be used. 
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Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, Sens 4 McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Pase o 99. 
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$208 Ensemble Suit 
5 sizes, 14 to 

36 to 44 

. No. 13 


No. 4208, Laptgs’ AND Mis 
SEs’ ENSEMBLE Suit; three 
quarter coat. Size 36 re 
quires coat and skirt, 33 
yards of 54-inch material; 
waist and lining, 37g yards 
of 40-inch. Width, about 
1'4 yards. Embroidery No. 
1312 in darning-stitch would 
be effective. 

No. 4205, Lapres’ anp Mis- 
ses’ Coat; with convertible 
collar and circular lower 
section. Size 36, 4 yards of 
40-inch or 3 yards of 54- 
inch material; lining, 3 
yards of 40-inch. 

No. 4162, Lapres’ AND Mis- 
ses’ Coat; with inverted 
pleats at each side front and 
side back to provide the 
necessary flare. Size 36 re- 
quires 434 yards of 40-inch 
or 3% yards of 54-inch 
material; lining, 334 yards 
of 40-inch. 

No. 4217, Lapres’ AND Mis- 
ses’ Coat; with panel front 
and shawl collar. Size 36 re- 
quires 414 yards of 40-inch 
or 3'4 yards of 54-inch ma- 
terial; lining, 33g yards of 
40-inch. 

No. 4219, Laptgs’ anp Mis- 
ses’ Coat. Size 36 requires 
47¢ yards of 40-inch or 35¢ 
yards of 54-inch material; 
lining, 4 yards of 36-inch 
No. 4213, Laptges’ AND Mis- 
ses’ Coat; with plain set- 
in sleeves and the new 
shoulder cape. Size 36 re- 
quires 4'4 yards of 40-inch 
or 234 yards of 54-inch 
material; lining, 3'4 yards 
of 40-inch. 


The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 99. 
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4218 Ensemble Suit 


sizes ‘ 
’ 4 


6 to 46 


No. 4218, Lapres’ anp Mis- 
ses’ ENSEMBLE SvIt; three- 
quarter coat; skirt with in- 
set at each side. Size 36 
requires, coat and skirt, 334 
yards of 54-inch material; 
waist and lining, 444 yards 
of 40-inch. Width, about 
134 yards. 

No. 4213, Lapies’ AND Mis- 
ses’ Coat. Size 36 requires 
23@ yards of 54-inch mate- 
rial; lining, 334 yards of 36- 
inch. For a practical utility 
coat this model with its 
convertible collar and welt 
pockets is smart. 

No. 4210, Lapres’ AND Mis- 
ses’ Coat. Size 36 requires 
3% yards of 54-inch mate- 
rial; lining, 374 yards of 40- 
inch. Embroidery No. 1466 
may be worked in straight- 
stitches and French knots. 
No. 4206, Lapres’ AND Mis- 
ses’ Coat; with circular 
lower section. Size 36 re- 
quires 35¢ yards of 54-inch 
material; lining, 374 yards 
of 40-inch. The soft gath- 
ered collar is distinctive and 
universally becoming. 

No. 4225, Lapiges’ AND Mis- 
sEs’ Coat; with belt at 
back. Size 36 requires 274 
vards of 54-inch material; 
lining, 34 yards of 40-inch 
Practical for business or 
travel and delightfully 
youthful. 

No. 4155, Lapres’ AND Mis- 
ses’ Coat; with circular 
front. Size 36 requires 3 
vards of 54-inch material; 
lining, 27% yards of 40-inch. 
Border may be developed in 
darning-stitch from Embroi- 
dery No. 1140. 
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4210 Coat 
8 sizes, 
14 to 18 
36 to 44 
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2'2 Tons 
Heats 
5 Rooms! 


“There is no heater 
to compare with the 
Bulldog. I burned 2! 
tonsofcoallast winter 
and heated five rooms 
and bath.” — Walter 
Geary, Gloucester, 
ass. 
“Cuts coal bills in 
half.” Jess T.Conrad. 
That’s what the Bulldog 
does with coal! Here's 
what it does with about 
the lowest grade fuel you 
can think of 
“Icanrunmy Bulldog 
furnace steady for 
fourteen days in nor- 
mal weather condi- 
Bulldo tions on the actual cost 
of 50 cents, using grain 


ppenes detske, of Clev . ~ 
urnace % detzke, evelan 


No Money] Down! 


Comes Completely Erected! 


The Bulldog is sent for free inspection. It 
comes completely erected, fits any height of 
besement, and you install it yourself! Small 
monthly paymentsat an amazingly low price! 
Factory connections in both East and West. 
Shipped from nearest point. 
FREE! Our big illustrated book shows 
how to get all the heat you 
want — where and when you weet it— and 
save money! Send for it TODAY 


BABSON BROS., Dept. 20-86 
19th St. & California Ave., Chicago 











—_ | ANDCOLOR Christmas Greeti 
L HxP 


fde—all exclusive designs. Re 
markable process makes them look like artist's work 
Instructions FREE. 100 cards, colored in three 


hours 


Send $1 NOW for Big Trial Box of Christmas 


a 
end name ogmegsens fe rir Box assorte 
im Colo! 


ent 
You « cold dro + everything for this amazing money m: 
40,000 others 


e done. 
se Art Shop, Tee., » 449 Louisiana Ave.. Washington, D.C. 





“ASK for Horlicks 













bring you $6 to $12. 


is. Make $3.00 at Once 
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* showing full line of cards, all instructions and 





The ORIGINAL ; 
Maited Milk 4 Milk 
a and Diet 


For INFANTS, 

Children, Invalids, 
Narsing Mothers, etc. 
Avoid Imitations 








MIFFLIN 
ALneoe 


REG. VS. PAT. Office 


Prompt relief 
for tired aching feet; 
removes odors of 
perspiration. 
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$149 Dress 


McCALL’S 


COigis 2al In PUPA CIS 


SFrench Dressmakers 





\ = 7 oe 
: \ \ 4132 Dress 4140 Dress 
. Z 9 sizes, 14 to 18 sizes, 14 to 18 
» 4) f 36 to 46 36 to 50 
~ hod No. 4132, Lapres’ AND Mu£sses’ 


| F Dress; closing at left side of vest. 
~~ I Size 36 requires 25¢ yards of 54-inch 
material; contrasting vest and cuffs, 
4 yard of 36-inch. Width, about 
| 13g yards. 
\ No. 4140, Lapres’ AND Musses’ 
Dress; with loose front panels. Size 
} 36 requires 334 yards of 40-inch 
| material; contrasting collars and 
cuffs, % yard of 36-inch. Width, 
about 114 yards 
No. 4207, Laprgs’ anp Misses’ Siip- 
i On Dress; with front drapery; set- 
| \ in sleeves. Size 36 requires 37g yards 
' of 36-inch material. Width at lower 
edge, about 1% yards. 


| No. 4153, Lapres’ anp Misses’ Sip 
} 3 On Dress. Size 36 requires 334 


} yards of 36-inch material. Width, 
| about 114 yards. Single-stitch trim- 


ming, in colors, may be made from 
Embroidery No. 983. 

No. 4149, Lapres’ aNp Misses’ Sip- 
On Dress; with separate vest. Size 
36 requires 234 yards of 54-inch 
material; contrasting vest, 114 yards 
of 36-inch. Width, about 14 yards. 
No. 4079, Lapres’ anv Masses’ 
| ; Dress; slip-on blouse; two-piece 


vards. Painted motif may be made 
from Embroidery No. 1463. 


T \ skirt. Size 36, 354 yards of 40- 
#192 y inch material. Width, about 134 


236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 99. 
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4153 Dress 


\ 7 sizes, 14 to 18 
Cz 30 to 42 
Emb. No. 983 
f 
5 


Bs S&F 4079 Dress 
7 sizes, 14 to 18 
36 to 42 








——— . Emb. No. 1463 
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s may be bought from all McCail dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co. 
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After Sun, Wind | 
and Dust — Murine 


When EYES become blood-shot 
from the irritating effects of 
wind and dust, use Murine, It 
guickly relieves this unattrac- 
tive condition, as well as eye- 
strain caused by the glare of the 
sun. Murine is particularly 
soothing and refreshing after 
motoring or outdoor sports. 





If used night and morning, Mur- 
ine will soon promote a clear, 
bright, healthy condition of the 
EYES. Contains no belladonna 
or other harmful ingredients. 























Our iliustrated books on “‘Eye Care” 
or “Eye Beauty” are FREE on request 


The Murine Company 
Dept. 92, Chicago 


RINE 


JR OUR 


EYES 





4060 Dress 
7 sizes, 14 to 18 


pga 4150 Dress 


9 sizes, 14 to 18 
36 to 46 














ne a 





| BOURJOIS 


JAVA 


The Wonderful French Face Powder 


| A Tint jor Every Type. Demand it at your 
druggist’s. Send 10 cents for samples of Java 
with either Ashes of Roses* Rouge, dark and 
Sie b, or Rouge Mandarine*, light and bright. 


| A. BOURJOIS & CO., Inc. 





4152 Dress 4147 Dress 
9 sizes, 14 to 18 8 sizes, 14 to 18 
36 to 46 : 36 to 44 






No. 4152, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Sirp-On Dress; with underfront 
and loose panels. Size 36 requires 
4% yards of 40-inch material; 
contrasting, 34 yard of 36-inch. 
Width, about 114 yards. 

No. 4147, Lapies’ AND Misses’ 
Dress; with two-piece skirt. Size 
36 requires 234 yards of 54-inch 
material; contrasting collar and 
cuffs, 1 yard of 40-inch. Width, 
about 134 yards 

No. 4060, Lapigs’ anp MuIsseEs’ 
Sitip-On Dress; dropped shoul- 
ders with long gathered sleeves. 
Size 36 requires 334 yards of 40- 
inch or 3 yards of 54-inch ma- 
terial. Width, about 2 yards. 













Paris V-37 W. 34th Se. New York 


| *RECISTERED VU. §S. PATENT OFFICE 








GET ALBRECHT'S 


FUR STYLE 
BOO 

































: No. 4150, Lapies’ AND Misses’ Jorfoofecfecfecfecooteetecferts efoelooforfoooofoofoofootecfecfectoetoets 
4203 Dress - 3 . ‘. i Soeseefoeteefooton Cae ee eae ae ae ta oe ee ae 
can ue SLiP-ON Dress ; with tunics. Size b nto Dres: @ | EB. Albre he @ Son, St. Paul, Minn. mh w 
56 tb 44 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch p= itn ' Please send copy of “Fur Fashion Boox for 1926,” free. 
: material; contrasting, 17 yards iiae 
of 40-inch. Width at lower edge, 
about 134 yards te & | Address | Ee ee a Ree : 
= i - SJovloooctootoets > cfootectoctoctocte 
No. 4203, Lapies’ AND MuisseEs’ a 4 ” ie aa co a Tooay : Ibe a 
. : . 2 7ae ° \ ere are the correct at wi worm 
SI 1p-On Dress; kimono sleeves ; = A /} by the fashion leader . Also invalu- 
circular front tunics. Size 36, 4% j jy ty 4 able facts about furs and \ rices q J on quality furs. 
yards of 40-inch or 3 yards of Y Hf) Sale 
eae SP eng atl | g li Tis Anniversary Si 
54-inch material. Width at lower } \ | Now Go Going on~ Reduced 
edge, about 1% yards 1 | \ 4 | | You can save money by getting this book and buying 
No. 4148, Lapres’ AND MuIssEs’ | \ \ LU ' Albrecht Registered Fu ye your copy now. It is free 
Dress; kimono sleeves lengthened VAY T i Send coupon to E. Al brecht & Son, 402 Minnesota Se eee 
, LA4, | Saint Paul, Minn, 
} 


by bell sleeves; circular front in- Y\9 

set. Size 36 requires 31% yards of acy ae Alb ht EF 

40-inch material. Width at lower PRAY rec urs 
edge, about 1% yards ee, eee eee 

— ‘ Saint Paul 1855 Minnesota 











i “_* i 
Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, poctaes prepaid, from The McCall Co., | carn BUY, REGETERED FURD—Ro owse the Albcecht Regtswation 
236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page go. efoefostonfoateefoofooforlooeeloctoefeeloefeeleofoefecboofesfoofosfeefoefoeloete 
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Bye-Lo Baby to 
your little girl 


No wonder the Bye-Lo Baby Doll has cap- 
tured the hearts of thousands of children 
the country over. It is the most appealing, 
life-like image ofa real three-day old baby 
imaginable. It sleeps and cries. 

Grace Storey Putnam, the sculptor, 

udied hundreds of babies over many years 
before she finally achieved this triumph 
Its quaint face and soft little bodyappealto 
everyone. Your little girl will just love it 


For sale at leading toy and department stor 
& 


ine ven sizes from 9 to 20 inches. Despite imita 

y can t = $ genul ne copyrighted By« Lo 
Baby Dx sll by 1e SK poe tor’s name imprinted on 
the back of the ¢ " id her signature on tl 
i ) tion tag pf be annot supply it 





write our Depr. 16B and we will tell you wh 


Sole Licensee and Distributor of the 
Genuine K and & Bye-Lo Bat 


Geo. Borgfeldt&Co.,111-119E.16thSt., NewYork 
Prec Story ltiou 
Originator t 





— 


Tea RoomManagersWanted 


HY NDREDS of new tea rooms, cafeterias, lunch 

. motor inne, now opening every week are 
© trained managers. Shortage acute ° 
receive daily call r managers, assistant mar 
hostesses, table direc uye 





orying 





qualify in a few short weeks = the + is S ate mof 
Spare- Time training —an 


=a 
se 
=A poortunitieg Wend f aa REE box YK “Pouring Tea 
Lewis Tea Room Institute 
Dept. W-S051 Washington, D. C. 


A BUNGALOW NECESSITY 
Ti test w t stent tures 










Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads - Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 


; 


1 Oc pits Everywhere 


FOR FEMININE HYGIENE 





jeaunt nos §TERIZOL 


. ‘ THE ANTISEPTIC 





EveryDay. 


ust {eat take oe orders for Matioch age and 
Geet tae exdere fox all over the 
No experience needed. Each day ir u get 





ur bu Comaniettene | ae a oo . ~ aid by 
the customer, t< we Girect. 
7 other se ling we th. ide to choose fre om! 


Sample Outfit Free! 7 T seother ~ th cure salws plan, 


@ business 
We pay all ebippiug charges = 4 guare “A ‘pron ot delivery. 
Write! | Bac 3 


get abea fy ay « ¥ 
ample Offer « e Momey Mak Write! 


Matioc hK nitting Mills 2590ttawaav a andRapids Mich 





r 











_lnvitations onl Announcements 
Wedding 22ers 
Ca $1.00 tk 100. 


C. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1030 Chestaut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 
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4160 Suit 

















161, Gu SLip-ON N 
kim«e sleeve wit 
thened; four-piece skirt fro 
1 tront ple ts Size 14 ible 
ir x yards ¢ ( é 
or 2% rds 54 ter 
I erial 





+1 


oe 


, d ) a 
ractical Clothes for Children 





3, Grrw’s Coat; 

- ats at each side 

it and back; convert- 

collar. Size 12 requires 

vards of 54-inch ma- 

ial; lining 5 yards of 
nch 

bought m all McCal 

2 We 7th St., Ne 
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~ 
4037 Sli 
037 Slip , - 
» sizes, a 
+ + 
I 
No. 
$157 Benge $133 Middy Blouse 
i 


No. 4157, Cuttp’s Romper; . 
closing under leg. Size 3, 13¢ 
vards of 32-inch material; 
binding, 34 vard of 36-inch. 
Embroidery No. 1017 in out- 
line-stitch may be used. 
No. 4037, Girw’s Strep; with No. 4133, Grrt’s Muppy 
gathered ruffle. Size 10, 1% Biouse. Size 12 requires 2 


yards of 32- or 36-inch ma yards of 36-inch material; 
terial; 134 yards of 9-inch contrasting, 1% yard of 36- 
flouncing. Trimming in rose- inch. Emblem would be smart 
stitch may be made from in outline-stitch from Em- 
Embroidery No. 1120 broidery No. 833. 

No. 4199, Boy’s Suit; with No. 4144, Cuttp’s Dress; with 
vest and knickers. Size 8 re- bloomers. Size 8 requires 31% 
quires 2 yards of 36-inch or — yards of 32-inch material; vest 


17g yards of 54-inch material. and collar, 34 yard of 36-inch. 
No. 4160, Boy’s SusPENDER No. 4201, Cuttp’s ComBINna 





. - * . a 
SUIT; separate blouse. Size 6 TION UNDERGARMENT. Size 6, 
requires, trousers, 13¢ yards 144 yards of 36-inch material 
. 3 Coat of 32-inch material; blouse, Monogram may be worked in 
1's yards of 32-inch con- satin-stitch from Embroidery 
trasting material. No. 1072. 
IN ‘o 
{| A 
7 wd 7 [\ oy \\ 
= , _ Pt r~. \ fA 
> / t \ m i\ 
> ( \ 4 ~ | | \ 
}i\\ \*} [| \ \ \ \ 
| \4 a } “7 | \ \ . <4 
Satay, | | | | pry hg 
P ro | i | re | | TTT I x} 4 i 
| i} j i ft = : he | is | 
kt UU Nok a” WwW, ‘ ‘ a) el Wu j 
4100 41909 4201 «41444157 «4133-4037 41614163 ~v 


dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 


York City, at prices listed on Page 
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COP Juniors 
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4224 Dress 









ovely*teeth 
shining white 


But what 
| Fs the 


\. Wi bears Arh a | X-ray 19 

y | ant a. i ‘AR | |. pamtaies white yrs x-ray 

Ht } teeth free fromde- shows tooth 

cay, are not safe unless socket destruc- 
the gums are healthy. "by byorrhea 
If pyorrhea attacks 
your gums, an X-ray would reveal 
how quickly the infection spreads to 
the root sockets which hold the teeth 
in place. If pyorrhea is not checked, 
your teeth fall out—or must be pulled 
because their support is gone. 


Tender, bleeding gums 
—nature’s warning of 
pyorrhea’s approach 

DENTAL clinics since 1908 have proved 
the effectiveness of Pyorrhocide Powder 
as an aid to correct bleeding gums, 
strengthen tender gums, harden soft 
gums. 

It keeps the teeth white and clean. 
Its tonic and stimulating qualities help 
healthy gums to keep healthy. It is 
medicated with Dentinol, a gum-tissue 
healing agent widely used 
by dentists in the treat- 
ment of pyorrhea. 

Use Pyorrhocide Powder daily 
—see your dentist regularly— 
and you can avoid pyorrhea. 
The economical dollar package 
contains six months’ supply. 
At all druggists. Send for free 


sample and booklet on causes 
and prevention of pyorrhea. 


| 

FREE Sample | 
THE DENTINOL & PYORRHOCIDE CO., 
(Sole Distributors) Inc. | 
! 

I 

I 

| 

| 





4204 Dance Frock 
sizes, 12 t — 


4198 Dress 


5 sizes, 6 to I4 





Dept. H4, 1480 Broadway, New York City 
Send me free sample of Pyorrhocide Powder 
No. 4198, Grris’ Stip-ON and booklet. 
Dress; with shirrings at 
front and a smart tie col- 
lar. Size 10, 2% yards of 
40-inch or 1% yards 
of 54-inch material. 


- No. 4036, Giris’ SLip-ON No. 4224, Misses’ AND 


aT TT we 
7 
: | | 3 Fes Cuticura Talcum 
Dress; with yoke. Size Junzors’ Stip-On Dress; Fe ¥ a Va El Ie ap | ee <> | 
12 requires 27g yards of two-piece straight, gath- rz ) : { yee LP el Lee Unadulterated 
36-inch or 40-inch mate- ered skirt. Size 14, 274 ity ee Pe § F mo | ONE { i) ' te 
: \ | a na Scented 


rial. Effective beaded yards of 36-inch mate- 


trimming may be made _ rial. Embroidery No 
from Embroidery No. 1356 may be used in 

vent, banishes 

ao The: pain ones roo al matt 7, The ra 


1395. daisy- or satin-stitch. 
wrihes, Z. t though by mash magic. THEN YOU 


No. 4063, Musses’ AND No. 4204, Misses’ AND 
HAVE 8) 
“SENT ON TRIAL 


Juniors’ Strp-ON Dress; Juniors’ Dance Frock. 
with two-piece tunic. Size 14 requires 2'% yards 

to have rellef from Bunions. I want you to 

Reng +f pleasure of foot comfort. I will gladly er 


Size 14 requires 334 of 36-inch material; ruf- 7. ——<f 7} 
yards of 36-inch or 40- fles, 634 yards of 12-inch 
to d box of Sol to Simply write 
and say, "'l want to try PEDODY ae Be 


inch material. An attrac- flouncing; yoke, 34 yard 
KAY LABORATORIES Pet. eso 


Name . enn cnenitisititinnninnanmantnitsiavasiianids 


Address sinanhitinsaisdausaiatip ander Mateiiaiaia ai 









tive party frock. of 36-inch lace. 

No. 4220, Misses’ AND No. 3996, Cups’ SLIP- 
Juniors’ Dress; three- On Dress; with con- 
piece, straight gathered  trasting trimming bands 


skirt. Size 14, dress, 234 Size 4 requires 1% yards 4063 Dress \ ’ Mat ernits 
vards of 40-inch mate- of 36-inch material; 5 siz 2t \ 








rial; slip, 2% yards of 36- trimming bands, 34 yard — — ANE BRYANT Maternity STYLE ‘BOOK 
inch; 48 yards of edging of 36-inch. \ Clothes enable you to 
wet dress stylishly during all 
i ¥ . a) eo stages of maternity — and 
/ \ Sie " after baby comes as well. 
‘@ re y t Latest modes, designed 
4220 Dress 3006 Dress to conceal condition and 


provide for expansion. 


Style Book FREE 


Style Book free, showing 
latest styles in Dresses, 
4198 4036 4224 4204 4063 4220 3996 Coats, Skirts and Corsets 
for Maternity Wear. Also 
ee Apparel for Baby. Send today, 


“Rabterns may be bought from. all McCall deal deslane. or by mi sil, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., Address Dept 91 
236 West 37 th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 00. {ane Pryant * a 


5 sizes, 


2t $ sizes, 2 to 
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oes the Line of Your 
“Chroat proclaim 
Youth! or suggest “Age? 





Notice the difference 
in the under-chin in 
these two photographs of the same woman use 
DOROTHY GRAY'S PATTER ($2.50) to pat into 
the skin the balanced combination of cream, tonic, 
and astringent mentioned here—for such results. 


Before retiring, cleanse the face and if face is 
plump p ut firmly into the skin Dorotuy Gray's 
Tissue ( “REAM ($1, $1.75); but if face is thin, 
pat in gently Dororuy Gray's Speciat Skin Foop 


$1, $1.75) 





i 


In the morning. Pat face for ten minutes with 
Dorotuy Gray's Orance Fiower Skin Tonic 
(85c, $1.75) and while still wet pat into skin 
till absorbed a small amount of Dorotuy Gray's 
Russtan Astrincent Cream ($3)—then use 
Dorotuy Gray's Motsture-Proor Powper snp 
Rous if desired. 


Dorothy Gray Preparations 


sold by leading stores throughout the country. 
Ask any of them for Dorothy Gray's Book M 
or if further instructions are required write to 


Docothy. Cray. 


753 Jifth Av ih Newt 
OUR FREE GIFT Offer will compen every 


woman  interestec in art 
ne edlework and dec orative linens Write for it today 


HOME NEEDLECRAFT CO. 170 Fifth Ave., New York 











YUL 
DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 
eYecasnes and BROWS 
INSTANTLY, makes them ap- 
ear natural/y dark, long and 
uxuriant. | Adds w« onderful charm, 


ed & milliona 
OWN, 





aa Sati tee co. CHICAGO 


Liquid 
Form 
Solid 
form 





Never Rinse 
Your Hair—It’s Harmful! 


3 Shampoo the Safe Way—in 10 

<a Kae Minutes. Rinsing Evil Ended 

\ tir wz shampoo —used 

‘ 7 tashionable hair- 

Now offered you on 
trial offer 








e you don’t have to rinse 





Cleero brings y rt hair new life 
leaves fe and silky But don’t 


special ga 


ihen note 


offer —————-———-, 


Print 


Van Ess Laboratories, Inc. and Address § 
! 155 E. Kinzie St., Chicago, II. Plainly | 
| Send me tr bottle of Cleero. I enclose 10¢ to | 
| ver cost of packing andr r 
\ l 
) ! 
A | 
j | 
. J 
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4164 Slip 








4214 Slip 


sizes, 
14 to 6 
36 to 44 
Emb. No. 1120 


i, 


4 


+ Step-In 


large 
\ 


4080 Blouse 
7 sizes, 

34 to 46 

» No 


No. 4080, Lapies’ Siip-ON 
BLouse; short kimono 
sleeves. Size 36, 134 yards 
of 36- or 40-inch material. 
Pocket motif may be 
worked in outline and single 
stitch from Embroidery No. 
1332 

No. 4214, Lapies’ AND Mis- 
ses’ CostuME Sup. Size 36, 
2'4 yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial Width, about 1% yards 
Embroidery No. 1120 may 
be used in rambler-stitch. 
No. 4164, Lapres’ AND Mis- 
ses’ CostuME Sup; with in- 
No. 4159, Lapres’ BLOUSE; verted pleat at sides and 
with kimono sleeves and shadow proof hem. Size 36 
long shawl collar. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 36 





\ | | requires 25¢ yards of 36- inch or 40-inch material. 
i ¢ mn - 
} \ | inch or 2% yards of 40 Width, about 134 yards. 
inch material. No. 4024, Laptes’ anp Mis- 
\ No. 4158, Laptes’ Low- ses’ Step-In CuemMise. Me- 


| \ WalIstep SKIRT; in two dium size (36 to 38 bust), 
\ \ pieces with loose front 134 yards of 36- or 40-inch 
panels. Size 34 requires 244 material. Dainty needlework 


vards of 40-inch or 144 
vards of 54-inch material 
Width, about 14% yards 


may be made in buttonhole- 
and daisy-stitch using Em 
broidery No. 1268. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall de: slevs, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
York City, at prices listed on Page 90 


The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New 





The Outlook 


[Continued from page 83] 


it as the season progresses. The designers 
have this geometrical movement in their 
teeth like a bit, and they are running 
away with it. 

One-piece frocks will be good through- 
out the autumn, despite the popularity 
of the jumper suit, which also maintains 
its place. There is room in every closet 
for several of such outfits. The one-piece 
gowns, however, try to look like jumper 
suits by having a seam at the hips where 
the slim bodice joins the skirt. The join- 
ing adapts itself to the body of the woman 
who wears it. The joining may be straight 
around or cut in triangular points. When 
a seam is not used to break the line of 
the figure, a slender belt is used. It may 
be of the material of the gown or of 
bright leather, shining like the harness of 
a horse on parade, or of soft pastel suede 
with a buckle of fanciful copper work. 

The long coat that permits the en- 
semble costume is too happily conceived 
a garment to be relegated to the darkness 
before we've had another season of it, for 
convenience in costumery has become the 
criterion of dressing. With a covering 
coat which, like the Biblical cloak of 
charity, hides many a faulty frock, women 
can indulge their passion for new gowns 
for cold days, also their economy in wear- 
ing old gowns on negligible errands. This 
coat is a revival from days wken women 
did not get into the same harness every 
day and go about their business with the 
stabilized street costume of a man. It al- 
lows us to riot in the delightful extrava- 
gance of buying quantities of alluring ma- 
terials from the counters, to be fashioned 
at home, with the aid of good patterns, 
into many frocks. If one has a good coat 
that covers one from neckline to hemline, 
there is no end to the kind of gowns 
which may be worn beneath. 

Street coats will be flaring from shoul- 
der or hip, and with long sleeves and 
cuffs of any kind that one prefers, al- 
though the turn back kind with link but- 
tons at back goes with the rolling collar 
and fascinating shoulder capes which fash- 
ion has introduced this autumn. There is 
a delectable top coat of this kind de 
signed by a New York artist which is 
called ‘“Postilion” and promises success. 
It has the devil-may-care, rakish air of 
the gentlemen brigands of the nineteenth 
century who robbed the mail coach and 
lifted their high felt hats in apology to 
the ladies. Small canes with jade and 
amber tops are carried with this coat. Fur 
is missing. Women can add it as they 
wish. The cloth collar rolls high and far 
away from the neck and a posy in the 
buttonhole adds a bright touch. Whcn 
winds blow cold the collar can be turned 
up to the chin, a fashion started by the 
turtle-neck sweater. A pocket-flap or two, 
a few buttons—as few as possible—catch 
the fronts of these together, double or 
single-breasted. There are godets in coats 
as in skirts. They are usually confined to 
the front and sides, and they are not 
quite as long as their predecessors. A few 
designers have introduced small belts to 
break the line from neck to hem. The 
small fur stole will take the place of the 
scarf. These stoles are narrow and made 
of short-haired, flexible peltry. 

Tailored suits are not to be thrown in 
the shadows by the long coat frock. In 
these the short semi-fitted jacket gives 
place to the loose box shape and nearly 
reaches the knees. This coat may be 
buttoned high at the neck and usually 
swings loose from the shoulders. The 
skirt with a camisole top continues to 
supplant the belted skirt and _ tuck-in 
blouse. When coat sleeves are wide they 
are fastened with two buttons run through 
ornate buttonholes which are _ placed 
about three inches above the wrist. 

What is known as the handkerchief 
drapery has been found adaptable to many 
fabrics and figures and is very graceful. 
The square treatment is not always pro- 
vocative of grace in a woman, so the 
points of the handkerchief drapes are at- 
tached at whatever height the body re- 
quires. Much deftness is required in this 
work. It is a mistake to put shallow 
drapery on a short stout woman. Her fig- 
ure is made grotesque by it. Only slim 
young things can keep the straight line 
until it reaches within six inches of the 
edge, then turns into a flying drapery. 


remem 
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Necklines are static. It’s a phase, , 
probably, between two periods of fashion, 
but there is no sign of change in the 
“tennis” neckline which Chanel of Paris | 
started a world of women to wearing in | 
sports clothes. The Italian neckline con ieee Mis = 
tinues, because it is admirably suited to eae wee ‘AN s 
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, 
no more 
scrubbing. 








Designs Jer 
J ractical 
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4145 
) sizes, 
some shoulders and faces in the more + to 

fragile sort of costumery. The V_ neck- 
line is often outlined by two streamers 
of material which come from the back and 





drop like a necklace down the front of | 
the bodice. The extremists may wear high \ 
collars on frocks and blouses, and the \ 
fashion is sufficiently acceptable not to be \ \ | 
considered erratic. The Northern races Y | 


provide fuller and shorter necks on their 
women than do the Latin, and it is rarely 
lovely to foreshorten the face and muffle 
the jawbone. The French with their small 
features and slender necks do it better. 
Colors are dominant over black. The 
printed patterning in one color on a neu- 
tral background is far wiser for the aver- 
age woman to choose than several colors 
done in Russian cubistic style. Black has 
not lost its smartness, but it is not on 
the crest of the wave. In coats it has a 
strong position since it is not only ac- | 
ceptable, but fashionable, to put a black | 
coat over a frock of any color or pattern- | 
ing. Black coats over white gowns or the 
other way around make the combination 
called “day and night.” Brown and beige 
will not diminish in popularity. All the 
garments we will wear are to be offered 
n various shades of light brown, natural 
kasha included. Sand and grey will rise 
to importance in frocks and accessories. 
Dark blue shows its head again. Green in 
the lettuce and lime shades may go far 
into the winter. Red has been defiantly 
worn during the summer and it will be 


4209 Step In 
4 sizes 
14 to 16 


36 to 











No more scouring. No more dip- 
ping out water. Sani-Flush cleans 
the toilet bowl for you. Simply 
sprinkle in a little Sani-Flush— 
follow directions on the can— 
and flush. It leaves the porcelain 
sparkling white—and the entire 
toilet clean and sanitary. 


Sani-Flush quickly removes all 
marks, stains and incrustations. 
It cleans the hidden, unhealthful 
trap. It destroys ali foul odors. 

Sani-Flush is absolutely harm- 
less to plumbing connections. 










greeted with still more approval for cooler ea Always keep a can handy in the 
days. It will be used for entire garments - 36 to 44 bathroom. 
rather than as a decoration and the proper smb. No. 1338 | || B Sani-F, 
; 4 : os = | ‘ -F 1 
shade will be “firemen’s red.” The plea for : uy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 


drug or hardware store, or 
send 25c for a full-size can. 


Sani-Flush 


| Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycrenic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
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from Vatican to amethyst will go into coats | 

and frocks, hats and evening gowns. The \ 

fashion brings back amethyst stones for 

necklaces and bracelets. The purple hat is 

as difficult to wear as the green one, and 

care must be taken in its selection. Both 

these shades will offset black in millinery 
Milliners are putting little or no decora- Y 

tion on hats for autumn. Heavy silk 

belting will be used quite extensively on 

the simple ones. Velvet will appear, but 


purple has been successful, several shades | \| 
| 
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as far as any watcher on the tower can } C b WV “RAPID” EI ° 
see, felt will go on its pleasant way, un- amp ell $ ectric 
disturbed. Variety in the shaping of the | | Fireless Cooker Range 
we a, te ‘ — + ’ | a 
high crown is the only channel through | wancttn eiet enees iamman 
which we will get a change. Double- | for—the Automatic Rapid Elec- 
headed ornamental pins are also to be | tric Fireless Range has double 
; ; ; ; Electric grill for trying, 17-in. oven oo 
used for decoration ; their rival is the small {| | for baking, large electric fireless 
animal in brilliants or gilt. Milliners hope ; 1 \ cooker tor boiling. Rloctriciy stares 
that if the postilion kind of top coat is taken | and fircless cooker finishes the cook- 
seriously, they can introduce the hat that | | ing. Works off se ary nag 
the brigand gentlemen wore with such coats. / wobecial 30 Day Trial Offer 
This hat is high-crowned, with slightly { | Cash or nay payments, Low price will 


/ 
swirling brim, a broad crown band and a f // : William Campbell Co., 1007 Union Av. 
wide buckle. The rakish sheulder cape on \(. C-) Alliance Ohio, Georgetown, Ontario 
the new coats seems to demand this hat. </ \\o/ | 
7, A, lo 


“It’s th yer 
Descriptions for page 83 if > It S t e pr ettiest 

/ 99 
No. 4200, Lapies’ AND Misses’ Sirp-On dress |} ever had 
Dress; apron tunic. Size 36, 414 yards of 
40-inch material; contrasting, 34 yard of 4165 Blouse | “Anp I made it all 





40-inch. Width, about 1% yards. ae 

No. 4204, Misses’ anp Juniors’ DANCE 

Frock. Size 16, 234 yards of 36-inch ma- | No. 4165, Laptes’ Si 1p-ON 
terial; 634 yards of 12-inch flouncing; | Blouse; with ragla n 
yoke, 34 yard of 36-inch lace. Width, | sleeves. Size 36 requires 2/4 
about 1'%4 yards. yards of 40-inch material. 
No. 4215, Lapres’ axp Misses’ Stp-On | Blouse is worn over the 
Dress: circular skirt. Size 36, 454 yards | Skirt and buttons on eac h hip 

eSS;5 ulz SK ‘ > s ¥ .] 5 ze ; 

of 36-inch material. Width, about 534 | No. 4145, Lapres’ Hovsi 


myself! Thanks to the 
Woman's Institute, I 
can now make all my 
own clothes as they 
should be made and 
have two or three 
dresses for the money | 
used to spend on one/” 

No matter where you 
live, you, too, can learn 
right at home, in your 





yards. Embroidery No. 1465 may be | Dress; Cae commenting col 4156 U nderw ear Set spare time, to pice and 

developed in beads lar and cuffs. Size 36 re 6 sizes, 14 to 16 \ make stylish, becoming 
: > , , quires 33@ yards of 32- or oO 43 

No. 4220, Misses’ anp Juniors’ Dress 36 inch m iterial; contrast \ poset mena ry 
Size 16, 3% yards of 36-inch material; | : = 5 avings, 


$20 to $40 a week as a 
dressmaker or milliner. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
and learn from the experience of thousands of de- 
lighted members what the Woman’s Institute can 

do for you. Mail the coupon or postal today. 





. age aa ~ ing, , yard of 36-inch 

slip, 2%4 yards of 36-inch. Width, dress, am 8 yard o 
eZ. . . £ Width, about 1'2 yards 

about 2'4 yards; slip, about 154 yards. Em- F ‘aoe 
broidery No. 1463 may be used for painting. No. 4214, Lavtgs’ ANpD } lis- No, 4156, Lapres’ anv Mis- 
No. 4203. Rissene’ aro Bilmeees’ Gest ses’ CostuME Sip; with cfc’ Set or UNDERWEAR; 

O 4 5 I p\ SSE . - ° a : 2 2 ‘ =e 
DRE y Siz ie anh wenie of Stdnch | ular flounce. Size 36, 3 brassiere and drawers. Size 

j SS. e e $0, 4Ye A: S p - | 











terial. Width bout 134 yards of 40-inch material. 36 requires 134 yards of 36- -_—————O- 7 
material. idth, about 1% yards. 7 ; 2 ; : + 2 , T 
Me | Width, about 3% , yards or 40-inch material. A splen- | oan 5-0, bata, Ped | 

No. 4221, Lapres’ ano Misses’ Stip-On | Embroidery No. 1338 may did athletic combination. 4076 Skirt | | without cost or obligation, please send me a | 
Dress. Size 36, 5%% vards of 40-inch ma- | be developed in satin-stitch. 6 sizes. 30 to 1] coy of your handsome 32-page booklet and tell mo | 

“ ae . . 1 ’ N ae pa a R g ane > m Mis how I can learn the subject I have marked below: 
terial. Width, about 1% yards. Motif | No. 4209, Lapres’ anp Mis- No. 4076, Lapies’ AND Mis- | C) Home Dresemaking CO Millinery | 
from Embroidery No. 1466 may be de- | ses’ Step-In CHEMISE; with ses’ Low-WalsTEp SKIRT; | O Professional Dressmaking (©) Cooking | 
veloped in straight and running-stitch. | casing and drawstring at a * three pieces with insets at | 
J F =< ; ’ : ’ waistline. Size 36 re- front and sides. Size 34, 24% Name ewes 
No. 4216, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Sirp-On | low 2istline ze + . iro = incl + ca (Please specify whether Mra. or Miss) | 
Dress: circular lower sections. Size 36, | quires 156 yards of 32- or yards of 40-inch or 2 yards 
- ’ > —" . o ~~ p4 263 « swale (yA re < fF €4_3 a rid Jic 
3 yards of 40-inch figured; 134 yards of | 96 inch material; 4% yards 34 inch eee. Width, i Address i 
40-inch plain. Width, about 4 yards | of 2-inch lace. about 27% yards Sivas ania | 








Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 99. 
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| Plas ter for 
Patching | 


that anyone can use 


ND the patch will stay. Rutland 
Patching Plaster will not shrink 
as Plaster of Paris shrinks. It does 
not dry or “‘set’’ instantly like Plaster 
of Paris—-hence is easy for anyone to 
use. It will not crack, crumble or 
fall out. You can paint or paper over 
it without shellacing and the patch 
will not “spot” through. Has many 
other uses—repairing stucco walls, 
pointing brick work, etc. 

Rutland Patching Plaster comes all ready to 
use, in handy cartons like prepared flour. Just 
add water. Buy it at any paint, wallpaper or 
hardware store. If your dealer hasn't it, mail 
coupon below. Send no money. We will send 
you a 2'> Ib. carton and you can pay the post- 
man 30c plus postage, on delivery. 


RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 
Dept. G-4. 


Rutland 


Patching See 
Plaster 


ne 
ro----------- 


*,')R 
U rerrnn 
wes ree 
RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 
Dept. G4, Rutland, Vt. 


Rutland, Vermont 

















*)? 





' Send by mail, collect, a 2!» Ib | 
carton of Rutland Patching | 
{ Plaster. I give my dealer's name below. | 


BREED Fob ccscccccccenccescecceseseesocee 

Address ! 

Dealer's name ! 
—— J 





OR more than three gen- 
erations doctors have used 
Robinson's “Patent” Barley 


successfully in infant feeding. 
Leading specialis: ‘oday rec- 
ommend it. 


Barley water prepared with 
this scientifically milled barley 
flour dilutes cow's milk so that 
baby can readily digest it. 





ROBINSON’S 


“PATENT” 


BARLEY 
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THE FORMAL BOUDOIR FITTED WITH TAFFETA 
THE NURSERY WITH PLAYFUL ANIMALS 


By Elisabeth May Blondel 













No. 1464. The delightful 
Boudoir Doll below gives 
the last touch of elegance 
to miladi’s Boudoir all 
decked with ruffled taffeta. 
She is 20 inches tall. 








































aah 
No. 1464. Two types of Taffeta | 
Spre rds with the nex rding 
ind hiv 


No. 1464. DesiGN ror BepspREADS AND Boupoir 
Dot. Taffeta rufflings for the boudoir sound 
the last word in dainty femininity. And the 
mart presence ol the petted Boudoir Doll 
completes the picture The bedspread oval is 
developed in corded taffeta, the flounces 
headed with shirring that is also corded. An 
other spread below is effective with corded 
hirring alone, both methods being remark 
ably simple. Details about the linen doll, her 
lace trimmed petticoat and taffeta dress, are 
contained in this unique design for creating an 
»-to-date bedroom interior 











N 1462. Desicn ror AppLtigue ANIMALS 
Nursery curtains and bassinet of dotted net 
em the right background for some of the jolly 
mal figures of this design. A motif of ducks, |§ 
ne kittens, puppies, a squirrel and some 
flowers and leaves are adaptable to either a 
en or a play rug, curtains or quilts, all cut 
from colored linens, felts or cretonnes. Bun 
ire about 8 inches high, flowers 4 inches i) 
| 


( 


4 


» ; * ‘ 
— oi. 





\ 1462. Appliqué bur 
kittens, puppies, et 
colore 1 line ns combine 





























Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 


236 West 37th St., New rk City, at prices listed on Page oo 
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SMART TOUCHES FOR 
THE FALL WARDROBE 


By Elisabeth May Blondel 
















No costume is complete without its dominant 
note of individuality, whick can be defined in 

















® various ways, through beads or wools, or the 
still more colorful art of hand-painting. 

| For Cuts, Bruises 
| and Bumps 

| 

For over half a century phy- 
i sicians, nurses and mothers 

have found “Vaseline” Pe- 








troleum Jelly a safe, sooth- 
ing and healing dressing for 
cuts, bruises and bumps. 
No first aid kit or family 
medicine cabinet is complete 
without “Vaseline” Petro- 
leum Jelly. 











1466. Detail of Wool Banding shown on dress 
at right 

No. 1466. Desicn ror Woot Emproiery. Effec- 

tive in a combination of vivid colors, or a coloring 

of pastel shades. The flowers are worked in 

straight stitches, centers filled with French knots 

Adapted to 4 yards 4'4 inches wide, 18 motifs 





It does not deteriorate with 
age but is good to the last 
4215 Dress 4182 Dress little dab. It protects against 
sizes, 14 to 18 9 sizes, 14 to 18 dirt and air and lets nature 


» to 44 36 ap - 


Sich. Me tek A =, Se & Emb. No. 1466 rebuild and heal. 
No 4215, LapIES’ AND > — > eae No. 4182, Lapigs’ ANp Look for the trade-mark “Vaseline”. 
Misses’ Stip-On Dress 


ge It is your protection. 
Misses’ Suirp-On Dress. H FG. C 
Size 36 requires 45¢ yards Size 36 with gathered CHESEBROUG MFG. CO. 







































36 inches wide. The smart sleeves takes 374 yards peniiannataand a 
embellishment suggested => 36-inch material. Pocket 17 State Street New York 
from Beading Design No > UW motifs and sleeve banding 
1465, adapted to 3 yards suggested from Embroi- e 
of 10-inch border, neck UA =} dery No. 1466 (see de- 
and sleeve motifs. scription above). 

ba REG. U.S PAT. OFF. 





1461. Two Wool Borders in simple stitches PETROLEUM JELLY 


No. 1461, Drsicn For Narrow Borpers 
anD Motirs. The charm of the narrow 
border lies in the clever use of contrasting 
colors. Develop in the popular wools on 
blouses, children’s frocks, etc. Design 
adapted to 542 yards ef 4 borders from 
¥g to S4@ inch wide; 5 assorted styles of 
® motifs from 1% to 33 inches across. 





1465. Detail of 
Beaded Front on 
dress above 


1460 Below 









No. 1463, DesIGN For Paintinc Motirs 


MD B i Cc yy | Every smart girl now paints her own 
- ¥ “e.g - scarf and hat to match, nor does she 
>. i i j 





























"aN Pe Ron 0 ae hesitate to hand-paint an entire dress 5 P 5 
ce 1\9 | | | 12 different motifs are provided in — 
I | | | tg yan’ 1465 — Poms sane Don’t hide them with a veil; make 
: 10w the colors are applied. I otif below iam Gi eee eh 
| L ) | | \ measures 114% x 13% inches. Tiectiie Ginette y 
2 . a 1463 Below a 
~— Saeco > d | \ This preparation for the treatment of 
a , zg freckles is so successful in making freckles 
G » ( d fade away and giving a clear, beautiful 
=e : wee ettes complexion that it is sold under guar- 
os: ~ Y ¥ So, 1460, Mexenfeie antee to refund the money if it fails. 
\. ~%& ‘ s os oes F LOR Don’t hide your freckles under a veil or 
% K Az ey . ‘s , “oie S capes Fe ; tes = waste time on lemon juice or cucum- 
Nee? ia Pag ea Sac SPRAYS. SOF ; e — bers; get an ounce of Othine and see 
| H eK a S M lingerie of t at day, them fade away. Even the first few ap- 
R- R as e f also for children’s = plications should show a wonderful im- 
| N ry eo . i. a infants’ garments Mo- provement, some of the lighter freckles 
0 ( ‘) ee ae 1 Pp tifs stamp in a dainty vanishing entirely. 
YW We. ?.¢= : tf ( - ESS combination of pink Be sure to ask for the double-strength 
| Nl iat rt ; = -£ ) - biue and — 19 Othine; it is this that is solu on the 
a saad > & —p In different styles with money-back proposition 
Bose -<S ace P % ; bs prcet ; ays a eral ae of We recommend Othine Complexion Soap 
=< le 3 e smallest. for use with a also as a shampoo 
jee . ‘ — EE iid aiictaicaicinantiitianen ‘ —it’s wonderful fo obbed hair—25c 
Patterns may be bought from all McC ‘all dealers, or by mail, “postage prepaid, from The McC Call Co. a a cake at all al veh acai cians 
236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 9g. or by mail. Othine Laboratories, Inc., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Che Famous 


9 24 520 


No Money Down 


Free Trial Until 


DEG., 1925 
Picture shows style 12~Pricé 2452 


HE OLD HOUSE OF WING & SON, founded 1868, wishes you to try 
one of its rare instruments in your home until Dec. rst, FREE—so you can 
hear its rich inspiring tone, the secret of which has been held in the Wing 
family for three generations. 40 year guarantee. Sent direct to you—at factory price, 
freight paid by us. Enjoy and test it to prove that it saves you from $150 to $300 


and surpasses pianos costing far more. 


If not, return at our expense. We make 38 
styles — Pianos, Player-Pianos = rong 


Send for 7% Fm bene 


Easy terms arranged. 


ook of Complete FREE 


ion pt mes anos 


5 rite for “The Book of Complete Information About Pianos’’. 140 pages—16 in full colors. The New 


York World says: “Everyone should have this book.’ 


It is sent free with catalog of art styles. 


WING & SON, tsteod’Avec boc aoss New York 














== DON’T SUFFER 


ea 
“w2s)_DENT’S 


A j 
—— <1 { Stops Toothache—Cleanses 
A 2we “J \ Cavity— Destroys Odor 
Affair” “N/ & All Druggists 


\ = \ TOOTHACHE GUM 








FREE 


AA a seven 
day cake 





/ 
The Secret of a Skin that’s 


Always Young 


Known to millions of beautiful women, stage and 
film stars. It is Sem-pray, the “‘Always Y< vung’ 
complexion cake. Contains precious aids to beauty 
— cannot be put up in jars A super-fine cleans- 
ng creme , oxi n food and bass for powder — com- 
bined ! Guaranteed safe, pure, reliable. En- 
dorsed by skin specialists. Sold everywhere, 60c. 
Trial cake, with beauty booklet, free. Sem-pray 
Jo-ve-nay, 659-K Sem-pray Bidg. , Gran d Rapids, Mich. 


“x, SEM-PRAY 


— to Get | 


Wholesale Prices on 


and 
Underwear 


Worn all over the world 
Here's how to save a lot of money—and at 
bh 


of thr 
REME MBER- - just ee together and save mone 
for complete pian TODA Malioch Knitting 
2513 Ottewe Av. Grand Rapids, Mich 














( © WEI 


The Favorite Luxury of Gentlewomen 


yPATHASWEE 


Re, 
rt Corner Your Fictures-aibum 


. where you can keep them safe and es 
enjoy them always. 


2 DP ie a Engel - 3 
—_~ Styles | Art Corners | Colors | 
are on sale at Photo Supply gee 
< Album counters everywhere. The 
yy are the only Quick, Easy, Artistic, ¥£ 
No Paste old way to mount 
lot Kodak Prints. Adi me brings 100 
d samples to try. rite 
Bu ao 
7 4 ENGEL MFG. CO. 
Dept. 18W, 4711 N.Clark St..Chicago 


Siete 1/3 tol/2 
AT Se Ses 


Quotes you lowest fac- 



















stoves. 200 stylesanc isis 
= Cash or eas y term 





low as $3 00m nthiy. 
30 p, FREE trial: Ba 0 days 
approval test. 24 ship- 


menta. 660,000 ple: ase -¥ ki ala 
ma yr mers. - i ake a 0 $28 
to avin y sendin 
postal for FREE book today. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co. 

63 Rochester Ave. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


alama zoo, 





Direct to You” 


Learnin Spare Time atHome 
Earn $30-35 a Week 


Every woman should learn. We 
train Beginners, Practical Nurses, 
Mothers and Keligious Workers 
by our Fascinating Home-study 
Method, Leading Chicago Sys- 
tem. Endorsed by physicians. Es- 
tablished 25 years, 
Earn While. Learning 
If you are over 18 and under 55 
rs write for i\!ustrated catalo and 
2 Sample | J eason xe wit h FREE 
1 back Ge NT 
\ lit Peta NURSES EOUIPME 
Become Independent CHICAGO SCHOOL en a insine 
Dept. 99 + 421 South Ashland Boulevard + Chicago 


K. G NEW YORK CITY 


Your duit ALBRIGHT 


akan TOOTH BRUSH 


A PRODUCT OF 


RUBBERSET CO. 


Se hd 





35 ¢ 25¢ 


MEDIUM SMALL 
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THE RIGHT TOUCH IN YOUTHFUL STYLES 
| By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 
| A gZ = 
fe ) 
| (Pay 
| P \"* @ . 
4211 Dress and 
Embroidery Design t 
‘ ee 
4192 Dress ae r 
and = . 
Embroidery Er roidery 
Design Design — 
to 6 se rs 5 sizes 
6 months 
eo 
Ke 
gd 
La 


B 


P. 





3712 

Dress | 

and | | 

Embroidery 
Design 


} 
$ sizes, i 
to S | ii} 
‘ - 
ears <= 








No. 4192, CxHrtp’s EMBROIDERE! } 
Sire-ON Dress. Size 4, 134 yards 
32 inches wide; collar and cuffs, 
vg yard 
No. 4191, CHri~p’s EMBROIDERED 
Romper. Size 3, % yard 36-inch 
for upper, 1 yard for lower part 
No. 4211, CHtLp’s EMBROIDERED 
Dress. Size 4 requires 15¢ yards 
32-inch; yoke and cuffs, 3g yard 
eH No. 3971, Misses’ AND Girts’ Em 
BROIDERED JUMPER Dress. Size 14, 4212 Dress and 
e 234 yards 36-inch; 134 for blouse. Embroidery Design 


No. 3712, CHttp’s EMBROIDERED 5 sizes, 
ft + years 





Surp-ON Dress. Size 8, 176 yards 

Jumper Dress, 36-inch; 15 yards footing. 
louse and Embroi- No, 4212, Grrt’s EMBROIDERED 
dery Design Dress. Size 14 requires 3 yards 
ee 40-inch material; 4 skeins wool or 


cotton N 


utterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 


The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page o¢ 





keep his engagement with June. By some 
gracious magic she was sweet and kind, 
and Derry found himself promptly in the 
old aching daze. The lagoon in the park 
was a ribbon of dark silk, shot through 
with slanting gleams of light. Voices and 
the dip of paddles carried far. June let 
her fingers drift in the water while she 
talked lightly of a thousand things. Then 
she exploded Derry’s peace. 

“We're moving to Omaha, in Septem- 
ber,” she announced calmly. 

Derry sat stunned. Always, somewhere, 
beneath the patient discouragement, the 
long deferment, there had burned a dogged 
little ember of hope to warm his dream. 
Sometime the boys would grow up. 
Sometime he would be making more 
money. Sometime a chance would come 
for happiness for himself and June. But 
with June gone, the heaviness of life would 
be intolerable. There would be fellows in 
Omaha, good looking chaps with good 
jobs, and growing bank balances. Derry 
went home at midnight, stupid with 
misery. Cleopatra let him in. 

“There’s some cold lemonade in the ice 
box. I'll get it. I just came in. I’ve been 
over to see Emily.” 

Emily was Derry’s own sister, four 
years older. She had married young and 
romantically. Her husband was a tired, 
well-meaning, lank person with a meek 
chin. He earned forty-five dollars a week 
and would continue to earn that amount 
until he grew old and shaky and was put 
on half pay. Emily’s family were nu- 
merous, plaintive, adenoidal and hard on 
shoes. Derry wondered dully what Pat 
had carried over this time. 

She enlightened him immediately. “They 
were drinking water warm as soup, in 
that flat without a breath of air in it. I 
brought Katherine Ann home with me 
and sent Emily a dozen ice tickets. I asked 
her if there wasn’t something Homer 
could do nights, but she says it’s too hard 
on his eyes.” 

“He’s a sheep,” said Derry. “I’m going 
to begin on the Atlas stuff tomorrow. I'll 
do it at the office, I guess, it’s quieter.” 

“Randolph leaves at ten,” remarked his 
stepmother. “Did you bring home some 
money for his ticket ?” 

“T’ve got it. But I'll have to send Lar- 
kin a check after payday for the fee. I’ve 
got only about thirty dollars left.” 

“Randolph ought not to go, Derry. He 
ought to stay here and get a job.” 

“There isn’t a thing a kid like that can 
do, Pat. Except a messenger job, or some- 
thing that would keep him on the streets 
at night. I don’t want him to do that.” 

“You had to.” 

“That’s why I want to keep him out 
of it. There won’t be any more expense 
after I get Larkin paid.” 

When he went to bed he noted that 
Randolph’s trunk was packed and ready. 
On the top of the tray lay one pair of 
the expensive knickers. The other pair, 
with Randolph’s belt thrust through the 
loops in readiness, lay folded on a chair. 
Derry felt a sudden surge of wrath. Only 
that morning he had decided that he 
couldn’t afford a new straw hat. 

He snatched the disputed trousers from 
the trunk, folded them and wrapped them 
stubbornly in paper. Tomorrow he would 
take them back to Duval himself and lay 
down the law to his younger brothers. 
He had dodged his responsibilities too 
long; indulged the kids too much. 

But with morning his stern decision 
wavered. Randolph lay asleep—fiushed, 
boyish, his shock head burrowed deep 
in the pillow. Derry looked at him and 
relented. They were just kids. To them 
he was “the old man,” to be adored, ral- 
lied, imposed on. He could not freeze that 
frank look of trust from their eyes, shatter 
their faith in him. It would come soon 
enough. He unfolded the paper and laid 
the knickers back in the trunk. 

The hot days dragged for Derry. June 
went to the country with Mrs. Grove, 
and the fact that that lady had chosen 
her summer quarters with the one idea of 
being in motoring distance of the hospital 
where son Andrew was engaged in learn- 
ing goiters, did not make Derry happier 
He was worried, too, about money. Twice, 
though he had certainly understood that 
Larkin’s total charge for Randolph’s sum- 
mer camping was to have been one hun- 
dred dollars, there had come sight drafts 
from Larkin for fifty dollars. 

“What personal expenses can a kid like 
that have in the woods?” he demanded. 
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Pat, who had been listening all through 
a stuffy afternoon to Emily’s sighing com- 
plaints, pushed her heavy hair back and 
straightened her lips. “You ought to have 
read the catalogue, Derry. There were 
all sorts of things in it—special guides, 
horseback rides, instruction in marksman- 
ship and things like that. And you know 
how Randolph will do—whatever those 
boys, whose fathers have six-figure in- 
comes do, he'll want to do, too!” 

“It plays the deuce with my payday,” 
grumbled Derry, dully. “It simply means 
that Rod will have to wait till August 
before he begins with Brand.” 

“Couldn't we borrow some cash some- 
where, old man?” suggested Rod, amiably. 

“IT had to borrow that last fifty,” 
snapped Derry. “You can’t live ahead of 
your income when you've got a respon- 
sible job like mine. I'll get the money as 
soon as I can. You can practise at home.” 

“The trouble with unsupervised work 
is that you may be digging yourself to 
death on the wrong scent,’ was Rod’s 
comment. 

“Rod, you hush!” admonished Pat. 
“Derry’s tired to death. He’s doing his 
best—and we're all just a drag on him.” 

“I’m not complaining, Pat—I’m simply 
defending myself. You can’t learn a tre- 
mendous thing like art in six easy lessons 
—no matter what you read in the papers.” 

“Emily is afraid Homer is going to quit 
his job,” said Pat to Derry. “This 
new man they’ve put in charge down 
there doesn’t like Homer. And you know 
how sensitive he is. He just withers away 
under criticism, Emily says.” 

“Does he?” returned Derry. “He ought 
to stick around our place a few days. 
He'd get a chance to petrify.” Only that 
day, Mitchell, the office chief, had asked 
Derry why he didn’t put Rod in the ship- 
ping room. He had been frankly con- 
temptuous when Derry explained that Rod 
was to have an education in art. “Do you 
think that’s a practical thing, Magraw?” 

Always that darned word ‘practical’! 
There had been too much that was prac- 
tical in his own life, too much grinding 
of dreams into tools. The kids should es- 
cape that. He’d work his fingers to the 
bone, to keep them out of that ruthless 
mill. But he owned to himself frankly, as 
he crept into his airless bed, that he 
missed something. Appreciation! 

“It’s because I don’t make more, I 
suppose,” was Derry’s last bitter thought 
as he went to sleep. They weren’t satis- 
fied. And he was doing the best he could. 

He worked till midnight three nights a 
week, his head swimming with the heat, 
queer red-hot flakes floating before his 
eyes. And twice lately he had come home 
to find Pat sitting on the little porch with 
a long-faced widower who lived on the 
first floor. Pat wasn’t content. She 
wanted pretty things. She wasn’t old yet 
Though she had never spoken of it, he 
knew that she felt a resentment because 
he had refused to let her sew for people. 
He had taken away her little chance to 
earn things for herself, and then failed to 
make it up to her. And he was doing the 
best he could. He was tired—gosh, how 
tired he was! His legs shook under him 
when he crawled out of bed of mornings. 

On the Fourth of July, Derry worked 
all day on the Atlas books. The office 
was hot, and maddening with flies. His 
head pounded and he stumbled home 
through the blazing streets at five o’clock, 
to find the flat shut up, all the windows 
down, and the reek of Rod’s turpentine 
nauseous in the smothering rooms. A 
thin slab of ice in the refrigerator was 
frugally wrapped in newspaper, and the 
water that sat beside it in a milk bottle 
was not so very cold, but Derry drank it 
all, drenched his body in tepid water, 
flung on his thin pajamas, and dropped 
across the bed. 

At dark Pat came in. Derry saw 
through the dimness that she was dressed 
in white, and that her cheeks were flushed. 

“Where you been?” he mumbled. 

“IT went to the park. On the lagoon.” 

“With that long-faced Geer?” 

“With Mr. Geer! He wants me to 
marry him, Derry. I think I’ll do it.” 

“Oh, my goodness, Pat—” Derry brought 
his aching body upright with an anguished 
jerk, “Pat—you can’t be in love with that 
melancholy, whang-nosed guy—that—” 


“No,” said Pat in a dead level voice, 
“I’m not in love with him.” 

“Then—why— ?” 

Pat went dead white. “I’m going to 
marry him because I can’t live like this 
any longer! That’s why, Derry.” 

Derry sank back. All the wretchedness 
in the world swept over him like a cold 
wind. “I know, Pat,” he said, dully, “I’m 
a darn failure. I’ve tried hard—but I can’t 
give you what you ought to have—any of 
you. But—gosh, I’m tired!” 

Pat began to cry. There was a hard- 
ness in her weeping. 

“That's what I can’t endure any longer, 
Derry,” she said, “your unselfishness.” 

“My what?” 

“It’s your unselfishness—and it’s self- 
ishness, too. The cruelest sort of selfish- 
ness. You want to do everything for me— 
for me and the boys. You won't let us 
work, you want us to take everything 
from you because you want us to depend 
on you, and be grateful and glad that you 
love us enough to slave for us and take 
care of us. And you don’t realize, Derry, 
that you’re taking away our self respect 
—that you’re making us hate you, hate 
youl” 

“My gosh!” breathed Derry, aghast. 

“Tt’s true—and you won't see it. You 
can’t have a sense of obligation between 
equals, Derry, between  friends—even 
family friends. An obligation is a burden, 
it carries resentment with it. You can’t 
escape that. You’ve meant well, Derry, 
when you wouldn’t let me work and help 
pay my own way, when you made aris- 
tocratic little parasites out of Rod and 
Randolph. But you've been a _ blessed, 
blundering old boob—and now it’s got 
to stop. I can’t go on any longer. I can’t 
hate you. You’re like my own boy, the 
boy I never had. But I will hate you if 
you ever buy me another pair of shoes, 
Derry, as long as I live.” 

“But, Pat—” Derry’s teeth were shak- 
ing, he could hardly speak for a convuls- 
ing, shuddering chill that tore at him. 
What was the matter with him? “Pat, 
you’re all wrong—Pat, I wanted to do it 
—it was my job—Dad’s job—Pat, you 
can’t—” For some strange reason the 
world grew black and filled with singing. 
He reached for Pat, groped through the 
fog for her, heard her voice ripping 
through the smother, crying, “Derry! 
Derry!” and then a cry of panic that 
brought the sound of running feet. 

After that it was dark and comfortable. 
Somebody put cold glass under his tongue, 
fingers on his wrist, ice on his head. He 
let them fuss. 

“T’m all right,” he protested, in a high 
voice. “Got to get up—got to finish those 
Atlas books.” He raised himself weakly 
on the pillow. Somebody put him back 
again, somebody said, “That’s all right, 
old man—just keep still for a while. 
We'll look after things.” That was Rod. 

After a time Derry Magraw woke up. 
Katherine Ann, daughter of Emily, sat 
beside his bed. She looked at him in sud- 
den panic, then ran out, and he could 
hear her in the kitchen, reporting shrilly. 

There was a tramp of heavy shoes and 
Randolph came in. He was greasy, garbed 
in khaki, leather leggings and a flannel 
shirt with the sleeves torn off at the el- 
bow. He grinned cheerfully and sat down 
by the bed. “Well, old man,” he began. 

“I’m not sick,” declared Derry. “Got 
too tired, that’s all. It was so darn hot 
and the ice all melted. What did you come 
home for?” 

“Well, the camp closed, of course—but 
I came home before that.” 

“Camp closed? What for?” 

“Tt always closes last week in August. 
This is September, old man—did you 
know it? You’ve been sick, you know, 
had us all scared to death for about six 
weeks. Typhoid and pneumonia and 
spinal complications, the doc said. Nutty 








in the head as everything.” 
September? September! Derry was 
making amazing discoveries. One was 


that he could not lift his head. Another 
was the astounding fleshlessness of his 
wrists. Why, he was a skeleton! And 
Randolph’s hands—grimy, black-nailed, 
stubby! Randolph, who had been the 
most elegant dancer in West End High! 

“T didn’t know I’d been sick,” he de- 
clared. “I’m sorry you had to come home 
from camp.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mind that, old man. It 
was a cuckoo place any way, full of flat 
tires with more money [Turn to page 98] 
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than n ¢ I got r 1 good D in a 
filling station. They pay me sixty 
“But you've got to go to school.” 
Sure I'll go—nights But I'm _ not 
y loaf, with you sick and Rod do 
the cooking and painting window 
rds and signs at night, and Pat working 





y at Duval’s. We’ve been getting 
ng fine. Mitchell saved your job for 
yu—but you aren't going to work till 

ou get strong again 

What’s Pat doing at Duval’s 

“She sews—fixes coats and stuff like 
that Then they let her use the power 

hines when she isn’t busy and she 
ikes extra money for draperies and 
mp shades and that sort of stuff. She 
ide most two hundred dollars last 
nonth.” 

Derry felt the old press of anxiety 
weigh him again. September—and there 
was that fifty dollar note. And this was 
September—five pay days lost 

Randolph babbled on: “That Tyler girl 
will get Rod a good job in New York 
engraving company—-drawing designs. And 
there's a good art school that she know 
ibout—has night classes. She studied 
there. Rod can pay for it, easy.” 

‘I'll pay for it,” said Derry, “when I 
t going, and rid of that fifty dollar 


Oh—we can pay our own way, old 


in,” declared Randolph, loftily. “We're 


come here every day and sit in your office 
“Come every day and sit in my office?” 
he repeated in mild astonishment. “Why ? 
“Please let me,” she pleaded. “I promisé 
to remain very silent and still. I shall not 
listurb you; I know shorthand and type 
writing : 

But I already have 
“It isn't for money; I don’t care to | 
paid for helping you. I know how to 
clean your desk, sweep and dust, wash 
the wood-work and floor I'll do any 
thing, anything, for you if only you will 


” 


let me come here every day.” 

He was frowning a trifle; his large, 

d eves seemed larger, rounder, and 
nore owlish through his spectacles. “Mi 
Dirck,” he said, “your request is most 
extraordinary There must be some rea 

or it. Why do want to come here?” 
She lifted her dark eyes from the hand 
kerchief which she had been twisting. The 
transparent honesty in them, and the 
tragedy, too, were plain enough. “Please 
do not refuse,” she said. “I promise I 
won't disturb you. I will work for you 
without pay. Just let me come here—for 

while. I am in—in great distress.” 

“Could I aid you?” 

“Only by letting me come here 

Why do you select this plac ? Can 

1 not tell me that much?” 

“Do not people come here sometimes 

have inscriptions deciphered?” she 
isked tremulously. “Let me sit quietly in 
your office while you are here. And if 


people—come in—and talk about Central 
American inscriptions—I'd like to listen 
f I may.” 

He smiled: “You may; unless other 


object. I shan’t. But, my child, there 
deciphering work of that description 








1¢ in my private office. Let me arrange 
itters for you he rid, still smiling 
He isked through the telephone for the 
division of Maya and Aztec Inscriptions 
Mr. Whelan, please Is this you, Scott ? 
Would you mind coming over to my office 
for a moment Thanks.” 
He hung up the instrument and nodded 
the girl in black: “Scott Whelan, one 
f our assistant curators, will be here 
resently. The Aztec and Maya division 
The door opened and a lively young 
entered. “Miss Dirck,” said Dr. Wal 
th is Mr. Whelan.” And, to the 
utter: “Scott, Miss Dirck desires to have 
I priv ‘ of your livision She 
to how all n 
off ! ervices gr 
W in, pert xed but ¢ rteou 
ted M Dirck to his 
B cl 1 he ilt 
I ha i letter tl orning 
} } 





who desires us to decipher 
rally true it is important 
“Is he coming here?” asked the girl 
Whel glanced at the clock: “Yes, and 
Ww 
S lrew a swift, nervous | t t 
l t chair with a tense ex 
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rown, you know, and 
note, last month.” 
When Pat came home at dusk Derry 
felt weak, childish, ready to weep. They 
were all dear—somebody had telephoned 
and Rod had come, running, his thumbs 
meared with vermillion from a pennant 
he was painting for a county fair. Rod 
had hugged him, and talked fast, brought 
three oranges in his pocket, peeled one 
and held Derry’s shaking hand while he 
drank the juice. They were dear—eager 
his kids! They wanted to do things 
for um! It hurt Derry, somehow, with 
a blissful, heart-straining ache. Then Pat 
came, lugging a paper carton of ice cream. 
“You can eat it,” she announced, “I 
asked the doctor. Oh, Derry, it’s so good 
to hear your voice again—and not tnat 
awful babble!” 
“Did I rave?” he inquired, sheepishly 
“It wasn’t raving. It was pitiful. All 
you said was that you were so tired—so 
tired—it killed us. Randolph cried, even 
Oh, Derry—we'll work and work—but you 
mustn’t get tired, ever again.” 
“I’m rested now,” he declared, 
go to work tomorrow.” 
“You can’t lift a glass,” 


I paid up that 


“T could 


scorned Pat. 


The Mystery Lady 
[Continued from page 7] 


pression on her white face and her un- 
gloved hands tightly clasped in her lap. 

Minutes passed; the office clock ticked 
loudly. Whelan re-read his letters, made 
marginal notes on others; conferred with 
two or three assistants who came to him 
for aid. As the last of these retired, a 
museum guard opened the door and an 
nounced. “Mr. Barney Welper, sir. He 
iys you expect him.” 

“Show him in, Mike.” 


R. WELPER came in. He bowed 

cautiously to Miss Dirck; he bowed 
very cautiously to Mr. Whelan. The lat- 
ter said “IT received your letter, Mr 
Welper Have you brought the _in- 
scription ?” 

Out of his breast pocket Mr. Welper 
produced a folded paper, opened it, and 
laid it politely upon Whelan’s desk. “Oh,” 
remarked Whelan, “a photograph?” 

There were reasons why I could not 
bring the original document.” 

Whelan spread out the photograph; 
Mr Welper looked over his shoulder; 
Miss Dirck, deadly pale, rose and came 
toward the other side of the desk. Mr 
Welper rose noiselessly as though to in 
tercept her. “Pardon,” he said politely 
impolitely covered the photograph 
with one pasty little hand—‘the matter 
is confidential, and I am not at liberty 
to show this document to anybody ex- 
cept Mr. Whelan.” 

The girl flushed as though she had been 
truck. She had halted half way across 
the room. Whelan looked at Mr Welper 
in surprise, then with a smile and the 
slightest of shrugs he asked the girl to 
tep into the inner office where his as 
istants were at work. When she had 
gone, and the door was closed behind her, 


ant 


Whelan and his visitor bent over the sheet 
of hieroglyphics. And this iswhat they saw 
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For a few minutes the two men neither 
poke nor moved. Finally Whelan said 
bluntly: “This document of yours isn't 
genuine. No Maya ever wrote this jargon 
They didn’t use ideographs in this 





“Yet you say t the symbols have a 
meaning,” urged Welper “Can you read 
them? Would it be too much trouble for 








“It'll be weeks, maybe. But don’t you 
care, Derry—we love it—the kids and I, 
doing things for you!” 

“Tomorrow,” said Randolph, “I'll get 
him a chicken. I know a woman who has 
some dandies—out past the seven mile 
post, where our number sixteen pump is 
I'll bring one and Emily can fix it, and 
you feed it to him, Katherine Ann—with 
some crackers.” 

“T’'ll hold the wishbone while you wish, 
Derry,” declared Katherine Ann. 

“What happened to Homer?” asked 
Derry, suddenly remembering. 

“He went back and asked for his job 
again,” said Pat, “and last week they gave 
him a raise.” 

Then she flushed, “Here’s somebody 
Somebody come to see you, Derry, lad.’ 
She dodged out. In the door was June! 
She came in, her eyes like stars. She 
knelt beside the bed, and Derry dragged 
one hand up by main force till he could 
touch her hair. 

September! He knew now why that 
word had sounded like cold doom to him 
September was when June was moving to 
Omaha. But Omaha was not very far, it 
appeared 

“It only takes a day,” June insisted, 
“and when you're well again, you can 
come, Derry.” 

“And then,” 
coming back!” 


said Derry, grimly, “You’re 


you to write in pencil under each symbol 
what it stands for?” 

“Not at all,” said Whelan, picking up 
a pencil. This is what Whelan wrote: 
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When he finished he said: “You see? 
That’s not Maya work. Some white man 
has composed this jargon, using these 
heiroglyphics—or rather misusing them.” 
He handed the paper to Mr. Welper 

“Mr. Whelan, I thank you,” the latter 
said. “I shall not further encroach upon 
your valuable time.” He offered his re- 
markably small, soft hand. 

“Good bye,” said Whelan, looking after 
him with the slightest scowl as he disap 
peared through the door. Whelan then 
picked up the desk telephone. “Please say 
to Miss Dirck that she may return.” 

When Whelan’s message came, Miss 
Dirck instantly and swiftly moved toward 
his office. “Where is that man?” she 
asked excitedly. 

“He has just left,” replied Whelan. 

“May I see that paper he brought?” 

“He took it away with him 

The girl ran for her hat and coat 
“Please,” she said breathlessly, “forgive 
my rudeness. I'll come back—” 

She had her hat and coat on and was 
out of the door before Whelan could stir 

The girl caught sight of the object of 
her impulsive pursuit as she emerged from 
the entrance to the Museum. Mr. Welper 
was in the act of entering a taxicab. 

Outside the Museum grounds on the 
street curb stood several taxicabs. Miss 
Dirck hailed the chauffeur of the fore- 
most vehicle, and pointed at the distant 
taxi containing Mr. Welper. “It’s abso- 
lutely necessary that I keep that taxi in 
sight” she said breathlessly. “Please follow 
it wherever it goes.” 

“T getcha, lady!” said the chauffeur. 

The race was on 

Welper’s cab stopped at the Waldorf; 
Miss Dirck’s halted behind. She said 
quietly to her driver: “Wait here, please.” 

On the Thirty-third [Turn to page 100] 





Prudence and the Play-Actor 


The uncharitable ones said it was a 
scandal for a single woman like Prudence 
Varrell to take a sick stranger into her 
house and nurse him. What were hospitals 
and workhouses for? “But, isn’t it just 
like Prudence?” said those who loved her. 

In the meantime the stranger was get- 
ting over a sharp attack of pneumonia. 

He had told them nothing about him- 
self, and had asked no questions, until, 
one evening, the first time he was allowed 
to come downstairs, to sit by the fire, he 
pointed to the photograph of the boy in 
the Eton suit above the mantle-shelf. 
“Who is that?” he demanded 

Prudence said: “It’s Andrew Arlington.” 

The man’s sunken eyes regarded her 
strangely. “Did you know him? How did 
you get it?” he asked. 

Prudence hesitated, then she said, “It 
was given to someone I knew—very well. 
When she was quite a schoolgirl.” 

“Tell me about her.” 

Prudence sat down and took up her 
knitting. “She was a little girl named 
Prudence,” she began in her sweet, low 
voice, “and she fell in love—a schoolgirl’s 
romantic love—with Andrew Arlington. 
It must have been twenty-five years ago, 
or perhaps even more, when he was play- 
ing at Brixton in a play called—” 

The man interrupted—“I know. I knew 
him then, It was called ‘The Broken Heart’.” 

“Yes, that was it,” said Prudence. “Well, 
she fell in love with him, and she gave 
threepence for one of his portraits on a 
postcard which they were selling in the 
pit. When she went home she thought of 
him from morning till night, and saved 
up all her money to go and see him act 
again and again. She bought every new pic- 
ture of him that was published, and put 
them into an album, and then . . . one 
day She was very bold; she wrote to him.” 
The colour deepened a little in her cheeks. 

“T believe that she said she loved him! 
Oh, it was very silly and childish of her, 
and she ought to have been ashamed. I 
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laugh again. And then he fainted. 


believe she said that he was the most 
beautiful man she had ever seen, and that 
she was glad she did not have red hair, 
because he did not like red-haired women. 
And she asked him to write to her.” 

She paused, but the man did not speak. 

“Well—he wrote. He presented his 
compliments in a most gallant little note 
and enclosed that photograph of himself.’ 
She glanced up at the picture. “He said it 
was taken when he was the same age as 
herself and it might interest her.” 

“T see.” The man had pushed his chair 
back a little, so that his face—the worn 
face that must once have been so hand- 
some—was in shadow. “Is that all?” 

Prudence shook her head. 

“Not quite all. She wrote and thanked 
him, and said that she would never forget.” 

The man laughed. “All women say that 
but their memories are short.” 

“Not this woman’s,” said Prudence 
“She followed his career eagerly. It was 
the proudest day in her life when he was 
starred at a West End theatre. It was the 
saddest day when he disappeared.” 

For a long moment not even the click 
of the needles broke the silence. Then the 
man said hoarsely, “I was that little boy, 
Miss Varrell. I am Andrew Arlington.” 

And Prudence, as she put out her hand 
to him across the firelight said, “I know. 
I knew you directly. For, you see, I was 
that little girl.” 

The uncharitable ones said that it was 
the greatest scandal they had ever heard: 
“Prudence Varrell married to that stran- 
ger who had fainted at her door! A brok- 
en-down play-actor, too! 

“Isn't it just like Prudence?” the under- 
standing ones said tenderly. 

The vicar’s wife, who loved Prudence, 
said: “But my dear, what do you know 
of him? Isn’t he really a stranger?” 

But Prudence smiled—a little smile of 
absolute happiness and trust. “No, ” she 
said. “He isn’t exactly a stranger. I met 
him first twenty-five years ago. I've 
known him all my life.” 


Work 


[Continued from page 2] 


life had used glasses, and the day she 
died she had read for several hours from 
newspapers and magazines. If two people 
having weak eyes marry, naturally they 
are going to bring children into the 
world having weaker eyes. But, figuring 
on the birth of a child with a normal 
pair of eyes, then giving these eyes care- 
ful protection for the first three months, 
and a good degree of protection for three 
months more; using ordinary common 
sense, teaching a child that its fingers 
must be extremely clean before they are 
used in the region of the eyes, teachinz 
that it must not sit in half light and strain 
the eyes by the hour in evening reading 
before the lights are on—just using an 
ordinary amount of reasonable precau- 
tion—will save other millions that the 
opticians are now reaping from the treat- 
ment of eyes, and the furnishing of glasses 
which are an unnatural and an abnormal 
thing, that never should have been neces- 
sary in the majority of cases. After the 
damage is done, naturally, if you can not 
read without glasses, and you can read 
with them, why glasses are your greatest 
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blessing. But they are a nuisance and a 
heavy expense, and a disfiguration for all 


that. With this knowledge in mind, I 
would beg prospective mothers; mothers 
having little children—school teachers, 


nurses—anyone directly in a position to 
rtach the young—to make a strenuous ef- 
fort to impress upon them how necessary 
it is to be careful to keep the eyes clean, 
sheltered from too strong light, and not 
overstrain when they are used in reading, 
by letting the light -fall in the face in 
stead of on the book. Never in the his- 
tory of the world have so many 
children worn glasses as are wearing them 
today, and they are one of the most 
pathetic disfigurations that can possibly 
fall to the lot of childhood. 

It is a question not only of their own 
health and work, but of the coming gen 
eration. Carefree, abundant, mischievous 
youth should be the heritage of every 
small person born into this world! We 
are told constantly that we have the big 
gest and the richest land in the world, but 
what will this mean to a generation born 
without the vitality to enjoy it? 
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AGE Your Skin 


A dry skin is the first to grow old and nothing 
dries and coarsens the skin as fast as sun and 
wind. The improperly protected skin soon loses 
its youthful firmness and the little lines and other 
signs of age creep in long before they should. A 


little Ingram’s Milkweed Cream applied every day 


fortifies the skin against exposure and keeps it 
always soft, firm and smooth. 


Cleanses 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream is more than a protection, more 
than a cleanser and powder base. It combines certain 
remedial properties which correct redness, roughness, tan, 
freckles, blackheads, blemishes and such imperfections. 
The purpose of these nourishing, beautifying properties is 
not to cover up defects but to remove them. 


Understand Your Skin Then Give It 
Proper Care 


There’s a booklet, “Health Hints,” wrapped around each 
jar of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream which every woman 
should read. It tells you the most effective way to use 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream—tells you how to use it in 
treating the common troubles of your skin. Read this 
booklet carefully. It is written by specialists to make sure 
that you get from Ingram’s Milkweed Cream the fullest 
possible benefit. 


Protects Corrects 


Go to your druggist today and buy a jar of Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream—in the fifty cent or the economical dollar 
size. Begin its use at once. The improvement that will 
come to your complexion in just a few days will surprise you. 
Frederick F. Ingram Company. 
Established 1885. 
461 Tenth St., 
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Cream 


Keeps Complexions 
Clear 


Windsor, Canada. Detroit, Mich. 
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Street side, near the news stand, a maid gave Welper a 
check for hat and coat He dre pped the check into the ide 
pocket of his coat and turned to enter the breakfast room 
As he passed close to Miss Dirck in the crowd she slipped 
her left hand into his side pocket and drew out the coat 
check. It was done in a flash. But, had anybody seen her? 
She halted near the news stand, suddenly terrified. 

A man stepped to her side. “I saw what you did,” he said 
in a low tone 

Her evident distress under the sudden shock seemed to 
disconcert the man beside her. “You seem to be a novice in 
this work,” he said. “I don’t wish to frighten you. But I have 
a word or two to say. Perhaps we had better find a seat—” 

He turned, waited; she found strength to move forward 
beside him. Down the corridor they moved until he found 
two gilded chairs together at some distance from any group 
“Why did you pick that man’s pocket?” he asked pleasantly 
“What did you take?” 

Her black-gloved hand opened, showing him the coat-check. 

“What is it you want out of that man’s overcoat?” de- 
manded her inquisitor 

“A—a paper.” 

There was a silence during which the man beside her 
studied her intently. “You’re no crook,” he said slowly. 
“What is the paper you wish to find? Don’t be afraid of me 
Answer me and give me that coat check.” She handed it to 
him. “The paper has figures—not numbers—but strange 
signs on it—hieroglyphics.”’ 

“All right. Wait here for me.” He rose, sauntered down 
the corridor to the distant cloak-room; presented his check. 

“T want to get something out of my overcoat,” he said to 
the maid. She glanced at the number, brought the coat, and 
the young man ransacked it thoroughly. He found only a 
pair of gray suede gloves and a handkerchief 

“Thank you,” he said, returning the coat; and he walked 
back to where Miss Dirck was seated. “Nothing in the coat,” 
he said. “Now what are you going to do?” 

The girl’s mouth quivered: “If you will—will let me go 
if you don’t mind—I must try to follow him. I have got to 
know where he lives.” 

“I can tell you. He lives at | 

“What club, please—” 

The young man beside her laughed: “It’s called The Forty 
Thieves. It’s a very quiet club. There are forty members, 
never more. Only when a member gets bumped can another 
be elected—” 

“B-bumped ?” she repeated 

“Well—when a member dies. That man Welper is Presi- 
dent. A Mr. Potter is Secretary. The dues are five thousand 
dollars a year and five thousand dollars initiation fee. When 
any member becomes worth a million dollars he must resign 
It’s an odd sort of club, isn’t it? Only forty members. And 
every member a crook.” 

The girl stared at him incredulously. 

“IT don’t know why you want that paper,” he continued, 
“but I suppose Barney Welper has done you some crooked 
trick. Why don’t you call in the police?” 

“I can’t!” 

“All right. I’m not inquisitive. Every family has its 
skeleton.” 

The girl turned crimson and gazed at him out of dis- 
tressed eyes. 

“You're not a good actress,” he said bluntly. “If you were 
I'd take you to the Forty Club. I’m a member.” He saw 
pain turn to incredulity in her eyes 

“Do you understand ?” he went on with his pleasant smile. 
“T could get you into the Forty Club if you were crooked, 
ind if you had the jack to stake yourself. That’s the trouble 
You're good. You /ook it. And—” he shrugged—“you’re no 
actress.” 

She looked up, laughing: “That’s where you get off, old 
dear,” she said, and evil was glimmering in her blue eyes 

His astonishment was so genuine that the girl laughed 
again. “Did it get over?” 

She could scarcely sustain his intent gaze. “See here,” he 
said, “you're good, aren't you?” 

“Not too good.” 

“All right. You made a monkey of me, didn’t you? I ad 
mit you're an actress; you've done two turns. Which is you?” 

“Keep guessing,” she said with a little smile tremulous 
from excitement 

His thoughtful eves never left hers. He nodded after a mo- 
ment. “You promise to take me to the Forty Club ?” she asked. 

“Yes, whenever you are ready. The bulls bumped off a 
member last night and there is a vacancy. You can even join.” 

“Will a cheque be all right to pay for my initiation and 
dues ?” 

He smiled incredulously: “You're too clever to do that. 
or to think Welper would cash it.” 

“Very well,” she said, “we'll drive to my bank.” 

On the way downtown every few moments he looked at 
her, partly in admiration, partly in perplexity, and in swift 
moments of suspicion, too. She remained in the bank about 
ten minutes. He paced the sidewalk by the taxi, smoking 

When she reappeared she came to him and drew him a littk 
iside. “l want to be honest with you,” she said. “Suppose I 
pay you now what you think you should have for helping me ?” 
“I'll look out for myself,” he -2id bluntly. “But you will 
1ave to be careful.” 

The girl trembled slight! then mastered herself and 
nodded with composure. “Very well,” she said. “Please tell 


is club.” 


i} 
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the driver where to go 
They returned to the taxi; he aided her in, spoke to the 
driver, and followed her. “Will I be in any—danger?” she 
asked ( ilmly 
“None Unless you ever squeal 
iny ot 






1 The Forty Club is like 
ver club, except that wine and cards are forbidden 
We don't risk a row. There's no betting, no drinking allowed 
No quarreling either. Any infraction of rules means expul- 
on. And if you're expelled you usually are found dead in a 
r tw in the river, in the Park, in a taxi—” 


The Mystery Lady 
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“Only a genius in her or his own line ever cares, or dares, 
to join the Forty Club,” he added. “The members are there 
for one purpose only—to make a million as quickly as pos- 
sible, and resign. Every facility is there to help you. Through 
the secret influences of the Forty Club you can go anywhere, 
meet anybody whom you need in your—ah—operations. All 
your operations are covered, too. It’s your own fault if 
you're caught. 

“If you do get into trouble there’s bail, counsel, money for 
defense, influence for judge, jury, and pressure in legislative 
circles. You get the best of opportunities; you ought to 
make your miliion and get away with it in five years. Many 
do it in three, some in two, some in a year. I hope you are 
a sport. Miss—Miss—” 

“Miss Dirck—Maddaleen Dirck.” 

“That’s a good name,” he said gaily, “—Dirck or Dagger 
—a perfectly good name for the Forty Club.” 

“And yours?” 

“Oh, nothing suggestive or subtle. My name is John Lanier.” 

After a moment: “Suppose,” he said. “Barney Welper 
catches you at your little game?” 

After a slight hesitation, Maddaleen Dirck leaned a littk 
toward him and opened the reticule on her lap. A pistol lay 
there beside handkerchief, purse, and vanity case. 

“So—that’s your answer, Miss Dirck?” he asked, placing 
one finger on the pistol. 

“Yes,” she said in a low voice, “that is my answer.” 

She closed the reticule. The taxi stopped at the same mo- 
ment. “Now,” he said, “here’s the Forty Thieves. Don’t be 
surprised when I introduce you as my fiancée; it’s absolutely 
necessary. But, remember the moment I take you inside 
that door you're on your own.” ; 

The girl turned and looked up at the house. It stood on the 
south side of the street just west of the shabby avenue—an 
ancient brick edifice in extreme dilapidation. Broken blinds 
closed every window. Stoop, iron railing, deeply recessed 
door, fan-light, pilasters, all were sadly eloquent of gen- 
erations forgotten. 

They ascended the worn stoop. Lanier touched an electric 
button. The old fashioned door opened silently; they entered. 

Lanier stepped into the cloak room, took her fur coat, and 
hung up his own coat, hat, and stick beside it. There were no 
checks, nobody in attendance. “Personal property is sup- 
posed to be safe in this club,” he observed. “Otherwise 
there’d be no club.” 

They entered the lamp-lit living-room. 

A, 
R. WELPER was seated by the fire in the lounge 
reading the Evening Post. He looked up when Lanier 
and Maddaleen Dirck paused beside his chair, then he got 
up, cautiously. “How are you, Barney?” said Lanier. 

“Quite well, I thank you, John. I trust you, also, enjoy 
all the blessings of health.” 

They shook hands. “Miss Dirck,” said Lanier, “this is 
Mr. Welper. Barney, this is Miss Maddaleen Dirck. Miss 
Dirck and I hope, some day, to marry.” He looked pleasantly 
at Maddaleen: “I think,” he said, “that money is the only 
obstacle to our marrying. But I shall work very hard be- 
cause I am very much in love.” 

Mr. Welper’s beautiful but sly eyes were scarcely lifted to 
the girl’s flushed face. Then his veiled gaze slipped toward 
Lanier: “I am very grateful,” he said in his mousy manner, 
“for the privilege of being presented to your affianced wife, 
John. Miss Dirck, I wish you every happiness. If there is 
anything that I can do to—” 

“There is, Barney. We are only thirty-nine members in 
this club today. I propose my fiancée.” 

After a silence, and a slight veiling of the shifting eyes: 
“Doubtless you have already instructed Miss Dirck con- 
cerning our—ah-—little family here in the Forty Club? Our 
quaint customs, and—ah—m—m—our little prejudices—” 

“I’ve explained it all. She knows. I’m entirely responsible 
for her, Barney.” 

“Very well, John.” He turned with an almost slinking 
inclination to the girl. “Then there remains only to—ah 

to offer you my respectful felicitations and the freedom 
of the Forty Club, Miss Dirck, as soon as you care to m— 
to—ah—consummate the happy event.” 

Maddaleen smiled, opened her black reticule, and offered 
ten one-thousand-dollar bills to Mr. Welper. “I thank you,” 
he said with unction. “You are now at home, Miss Dirck. 
I pray you to accept the hospitality of our little club until 

happy fortune renders you again m—m— ineligible. I 
thank you; I thank you. I am always your servant to 
command.” With his horridly small, soft hand he lifted 
hers and bowed very low over it. 

Lanier coolly slipped his arm through Maddaleen’s: 
“Thank you, Barney, for congratulations,” he said gaily. 
“I'd like to show my future wife around a bit. You tell 
everybody it’s all right—” To the girl: “I want you to see 
our club, dearest.” 

Together they turned and strolled across the room through 
the mellow lamp radiance. “Do any of the members live 
here?” she asked 

“Barney Welper and I live here permanently. Do you 
wish to take a room here?” he asked curiously. 

“I'd like to, for a week or so. Could I see one of the 
bed-rooms now?” 

“Certainly.” He unhooked the transmitter of a service 
telephone: “Gorm? It’s Mr. Lanier. Send Dan Supple with 
the master-key. I want to show the bed-rooms to Miss 
Dirck, our new member. All right.” 

In a minute or so the servant came with a ring from which 
dangled nine Yale keys. Asking pardon, he led the way to 
the floor above, selected the master-key, opened the first 
door, lettered E. It was a clean bed-room in white muslin, 
with private bath adjoining 
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Aiter Maddaleen had inspected it she sauntered out to 
the corridor again and glanced along the row oi doors 
“May I select any of these rooms?” she inquired of Lanier. 

“Any except A and H. Mr. Welper inhabits A and I 
live in H—” 

“Then,” she said with her enchanting smile, “I shall take 
room G, so we can talk through the door if I’m lonely.” 
And, to Supple: “Please give me my key.” 

“These are duplicate keys, madam. Your. key is in 
Mr. Gorm’s office. I can run down and fetch it.” 

She stretched out her pretty arm and took the key-ring 
out of his hand, saying that she’d open Room G with the 
master-key while he was gone. “Open your door, too; I 
wish to look in,” she said gaily to Lanier. 

As they walked together toward Room H her fingers were 
carelessly occupied with the keys—more swiftly still as soon 
as Lanier turned to unlock his own door. Even before he 
could open it the girl had detached the master-key from 
the ring and substituted for it a Yale key from her own reticule. 

“So that is where you live,” she said, glancing around the 
room from the threshold. 

Supple was returning with his keys jingling down the 
corridor, and Maddaleen Dirck signed to Lanier to close 
his own door. They inspected Room G and then descended 
the stairs. 

Or the way down he smiled. “You are not a very 
consistent actress; you must play the sweetheart more 
convincingly.” 

“Don’t presume upon the situation,” she said. “It isn’t 
funny. You are too much my own sort to take any liberty; 
too much of another sort to make any impudence agreeable.” 

“Now,” he said, “I know you're not a crook.” 

“Do I say I am?” 

That evening, as Lanier was dressing for dinner, he tried 
to sum up the situation. What on earth had ever induced 
him to suggest the Forty Club to this girl? What ir- 
responsible impulse had prompted him to so perilous a 
procedure for them both? He was beginning to realize, now, 
that if this girl meant to dog Welper until she accomplished 
the theft of the paper she was after, he, on his part, must 
watch her every moment that she was in this club, and 
see that she didn’t attempt so dangerous a trick within 
its walls. 

His thoughts were interrupted when his room telephone 
rang, and Maddaleen’s voice greeted him: “Come to the 
Ritz after dinner. I wish to talk to you. If I’m not ther: 
wait for me. Will you do this—Jack, dear?” 

“Certainly, dearest.” 

“All right, dear, good-bye—” 

“Wait—” 

But she had hung up. 

Meanwhile the vice-president and treasurer of the Forty 
Club, Mr. Samuel Potter, had entered Mr. Welper’s room; 
and now those two gentlemen were engaged in low-voiced 
conversation while Welper, his horrid, tiny feet in socks, 
pattered about preparing evening attire for his fat, short 
person. “It isn’t John Lanier,” he said, “who’s got me 
going, Sam; it’s his girl. I’ve seen that girl somewhere. I 
must be getting ga-ga if I can’t remember a face I’ve once 
seen. I know I’ve seen her before. But where?” 

Sam Potter, large, florid, iron-gray and genial in his 
smooth-shaven, sloppy way—except for his too pale eyes— 
chewed an unlighted cigar reflectively. 

“It may have been accident,” continued Welper, “but a 
girl in black, in a taxi, certainly did dog me to the Waldorf 
this morning. I couldn’t get a close-up; the window was 
dirty and there was a lot of traffic. When Jack brought his 
girl in I thought of it right away. Maybe it wasn’t. Maybe 
I’ve seen Jack’s girl somewhere else. It’s likely. All the 
same, some girl dogged me.” 


FTER Lanier had dined at the club, he put on hat and 
coat and went blithely to the Ritz. Miss Dirck was 
out, he was politely informed, but had left word that Mr. 
Lanier should be kind enough to await her return. He 
waited. He was enormously interested. 

And, at the very moment when this young man most im- 
patiently awaited the return of Maddaleen Dirck, that young 
lady descended from a taxi and entered the shabby portal 
of Forty Club. She rang for the doorman. The latter ap- 
peared, and informed her that Mr. Lanier had gone out 
after dinner. 

She then inquired for Mr. Welper. Mr. Welper, also, it ap- 
peared, had left the club for regions unknown. Miss Dirck, 
who was in a black evening gown and wearing a cloak of 
silver fox, seemed to hesitate. “I wish,” she said, “to leave 
with you a very important and confidential note for Mr. 
Welper. Is there writing material in my bed-room ?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

She nodded a pleasant thanks and went up the velvet car- 
peted staircase to the bed-room floor, unlocked her door 
turned on the light, and entered. She had left her door ajar 
And now, as she seated herself at the desk and started to 
write, she listened intently for any step in the corridor outs de 

She wrote: “There is no need to inform you why I have 
not gone to the police in this affair. You took a cowardly, 
dastardly advantage of a lonely, frightened boy in fear of 
arrest, to gain his confidence and then rob him. And now you 
are to learn that what you stole from him will be worth 
millions to me. And so I take it from you. 

“You look and speak like a pious old fraud, but they say 
you are murderous when irritated. But if you'll be advised 
you had better keep your temper in this matter. Because it 
is not safe to bother those who, not daring to ask protection 
from the police, must depend entirely upon themselves for safety. 

“Keep your temper and keep away, Barney Welper. There 
will be no more blackmail: there will be only bullets, now, 
if you ever bother us again. 


(Signed) The Boy’s Sister.” 


{Continued in OctopeR McCatr’s] 
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“1 HAD SUCH SEVERE INDIGESTION that I could eat almost nothing— 
Id tatall. I had tried every sort of remedy 


often could not sleep at r 
: to try Fleischmann’s Yeast; I ate it for 


without real relief. I deci 

two months. Today my digestion is absolutely normal; my appetite 

has returned—in a word, my health is perfect again. I owe all this 
» 





to Fleischmann’s Yeast, and I cannot praise it enough. 
Miss E. Lapointe, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
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FLALF-LIV ING? 


Thousands have found fresh energy, 
new vitality, health and success 
through one simple fresh food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy and 
active. And day by day it releases new stores 
of energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices or 
milk—or just plain. For constipation especially, 
dissolve one cake in hot water (not scalding) before 
breakfast and at bedtime. Buy several cakes at a 
time—they will keep fresk in a cool dry place 
for two or three days. All grocers have Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. Start eating it today! 

And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. F-20, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York. 





Tuts Famous Foop tones up the entire system—banishes con- 


stipation, skin troubles, stomach disorders. Start eating it today! 


“As A YOUNG MOTHER, having given 
birth to eight children within nine 
years, complications setting in and my 
nerves badly shattered, I was fast los 
ing my vitality. I tried eating Fleisch 
mann’s Yeast. I soon developed a 
fondness for it, and my health started 
to improve wonderfully. For clearing 
the complexion there is nothing like it. 
Within eight months I felt as if I 
could do the work of a longshoreman 
It certainly did restore energy to my 
wasted body.” 


Mrs. Fiorence Murray, New York 











“Two years aco I found myself very unfit physically. I was fagged 
and nervous, fearful of chronic ill-health. I tried Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Amazing! It has entirely climinated that weak, fagged condition; 
made me feel and /ook wonderfully fit. I am now adding Yeast to the 
diet of my small son. He was so under-nourished looking, and ordi- 
nary tonics did him no good. He is responding beautifully—his skin 


and eyes are clear, appetite fine, and he is fast losing his emaciated 
Mrs. Vircit Hart, Cross Plains, Texas 


” 
appearance. 





“T am a minister. Under the pressing duties of a heavy Pastorate, 
in 1924, I began to go down hill. I was threatened with a complete 
breakdown. One morning a brother minister strongly urged me to 
try Fleischmann’s Yeast. I sceptically 
any change for ten days, but one morning I awakened to find that 
after 16 days it had 


itability were fast 








r consented. I did not notice 





my constipation was not so bad as formerly; 
disappeared entirely. My nervousness and 





ir 







leaving me kepton . . I was able again to take up my 


pastoral duties.” Tue Rev. Duncan P. Cameron, Detroit, Minn. 
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| Sr two decades, we « iltivated individual 
itv, talked seriously of character buildin 


endeavored to be unusual—as persons ovel 





tinue calmly in her own course, come what may. 


The letters which come addressed to this page are the inti- She is not enslaved, but the husband is. I 


fancy there’s a subtle motive in his animosity 


forty well remember Wale confession "7 of : WoMeN— and Men— which the wife does not detect. He is in love 
On this philosophy, we reared a younget : . . with the girl after a fashion nature uses to 
eneration. With extraordinary success, it a] all true stortes of ab sorbing interest and trick old men. By belittling the girl (with hard 
y { u cone s none ol ¢ z ame, 15) , rs he is ane. and 

pear A generation which nceals none appeal. They pre sent every vital names) he lowers her to his own plane, an 
its emotions but flaunts them in public place by ~ that of all cheap women, and makes her suit- 
The parents with ideals who educated youth problem of our modern life and able prey. It’s his defense mechanism. This 


to be “individual” lately have been astounded 
it the results of their theory For some years 
ast, they have had to scold, warn and punish 
i rebellious horde of youngsters. Youth | 
blamed age for its behavior. The charge 
justihed for a curious reason 

Child guidance clinics now inform us tha 
we never should permit a little child to think 
e is uncommon! By blaming, as well as by 
praising too much, we make egotists of our 
children. The youngster who has tantrun 
and pounds the floor with his heels is simpl) 
n actor playing to impress the family! 
Children will actually refuse food because 
is human nature—even in babies—to wish 
to be the center of attention. “Baby will not 
eat his breakfast!” Consternation! Baby enjoys a commo 
tion about himself. So there’s a farce, every morning, in 


t 
} 


ome homes 

What light this theory throws on the revolt of youth! 
Plainly, in teaching our older children to be exceptional, we 
have produced egotists! And youth in rebellion today i 
indulging an infantile urge to attract attention, and is merely 
kicking the floor and yelling in order to get it! 

For some time past, parents have been making scenes by 
blaming boys and girls for hip-flasks and cigarettes, deceit 
ind petting. Such climaxes convince the youngsters that they 
ire an eccentric product of an extraordinary age! Nothing 
common about them! 

Well, our hard hearted scientists believe in letting a child 
kick the floor until he tires and relaxes; they suggest leaving 
i child who refuses to eat quite alone in a room with his 
meal. As soon as his audience disappears and stays away 
food resumes its importance in the child’s scheme of things 

Doubtk the method would work well with egotists of 
any age 
WHAT ABOUT THE PETTER’S FUTURI 
Not without humor is t letter from one of 
volutionist 


Dear Winona Wilcox: Do \ 
participating in so-called “petting 
hteen and I find them very 


think there is any harm in 
the younger generation 
” } } 
parties’? | am a popular girl of eig 
en] vable 
r 


ive f 


1 boy and | love him so much J gave 

ee % 1) ] a ! , 
up “necking ther boys. bul | have found he pels other girls 
besides me! So why should ] stick to him alone as he wants 
me to do? Gir me your honest opinion as I am very anxious 


R. R. 


alien in love with a 





Instead of opinion, here are some facts. The precocious in 
dulgence of an instinct weakens the power to inhibit it 
Emotional indulgence acts like a poison when it infects pet 
ters and pettees of High School age. They fancy they can 
but petting proves a dope which 
tunts their moral growth. They cannot acquire self-control 
adults are ruled by impulse. And that is not a safe 
foundation for happines 

The astonishment of “R. R.” at the bo unfairness is so 
naive that one imagines there is hope for her, and is tempted 

» urge her to play the game no more with any boy. Futile 


urging. probabl 


reform when they marry, 


but as 


' 


THE UNWANTED CHILD 


A doll is the first toy we give a little girl. If we find a 
doll in the hands of a man-child, we smile. We seldom direct 
the imagination of a small boy along the lines of tendernes 


r the human infant. No wonder the average young man 
no interest in babies! No wonder that men of weak 
character so easily and so brutally abandon their children 


orn out of wedlock 


Problems of t t attrac tion-widk 
ittention In Ivin them W continue to multiply the 
ternal r por t Not bout r for 

No informed pe | here eaching 
vhich will ¢ ible I i I n an t nhibit d r B 
ins are educable, habits « be formed. Ju patriot 
can be instilled by t hing, so n be a man’s respon 
bilit for the elfare ¢ lawful well legitimate off 
I work f tl 1 te der 


philosophy. Your 
way of facing 
uation may be of 
eft to another who 
Crisis. x 
anonymously, receiving “at 
Send your story 





All letters 
every 
to Winona Wilcox, 


take and carry on. Personally, I've known few mothers who 
ever have discussed the subject with their sons. But I've 
heard of “good” women who have helped their sons escape 
ies to natural children. There’s no need to emphasize the 
tact that mothers have not handled this problem with in 
telligence nor conscience 

As everyone knows, a sense of honor about paternity 
in no way influences or limits a man’s instincts. I am not 
hinting at the impossible. Honor simply compels a man to 
feel himself a coward if he casts the burden ofNgis child's 
support on the girl alone, or upon other men, that is, the 
tax-payers 

Only lately have we been able to deal frankly with illegit 
We've only recently started to change conditions oi 
which most civilized persons are ashamed. In any improve 
ment, what greater force can be employed than that of 
nothers who make their sons comprehend the full meaning 
ol “paternal responsibility ?” 

It may be that mothers will have to begin with dolls as 
playthings for boy babies. From many letters concerning 
the illegitimate child which have come my way, I make 
in interesting excerpt 


macy 


“My foster-m«¢ ther gave m«é her name, her Le ve; sacrificed 
ers Oh, the laurels these women deserve who take 
unnamed babies into their homes! She died. Later I found my 
own mother. 1 have met my father. It is the fulfillment of a life 
long wish to know my own people. My father offered to adopt 
me! To give me the name l sh uld have had al birth! The 
irony f it! 

I refused to take it. Th 


other mother” is one to be 


herself for me. 


e name I bear, that of my belk ved 
proud of! Dear Mrs. Wilcox, 
through you I ask all children of unwed mothers to remember 


! } , ‘ 
that we are not illegitimate! Itis our parents who are illegitimate! 


TO TELL OR NOT TO TELI 
Now comes a story of elemental emotions. It reads like a 
orbid Russian novel but it is the authentic confession of an 
American wife 


Dear Winona Wilcox: I k the infant of my unwed sister 
with my husband's consent. She knows no other mother. 
She now is a beautiful, charming girl. We have a lovely home. 
Shé has many admirers. I entertain for her, perhaps over- 
indulge her to make up for her loss of her own parents. I have 
the deepest sympathy for a child born out of wedlock 


Now my terrible ordeal: My husband has had many love 
affairs with other women. He is now absurdly jealous of the 
men who come to see this beautiful girl. He loves her no more 
than he has loved a score of girls. But he thinks he does. 

He also is infatuated with a widow whose name I know. But 
he says if I dare make trouble about this extra-marital affair, 
he will tell my precious child who are her natural parents! And 
although he may have fathered a dozen children out of wedlock 
he dares to call my innocent darling all the horrid names at- 
lached to the child! Not before her. Just t 


n und me, 


lo raise, 


illegitimate 
My sister is married. She never sinned again. But if he tells 
t} hild the truth, my sister, her husband and family, will be 
ed together. You can see that I am enslaved! 
And consider this: The girl has splendid suitors, she will 
wry soon. I ought to tell the man the truth, but if I do. per- 
haps he will some day in anger use the knowledge to torture her 
my husband tortures me? Oh, what shall I do2—Anon, 


This is a tangle one longs to cut with a single stroke. It 
would seem heroic for the wife to defy the husband, to con- 


problem, your 

| some dificult sit- 
incalculable ben- 

1s meeting the same 
will be published th 
consideration. 
in care of McCal’s 
Magazine, 230 West Thirty-Seventh Street, New York City. 


menacing situation is one the mother should 
recognize. If she will send me her address, I 
will write her more fully 


4 TRUE TEST OF LOVE? 


To girls who listen and argue when a man 
demands “a test of her love,” I recommend 
1e following pitiful tale. No comment can 
emphasize its point nor its poignancy 


Dear Winona Wilcox: I need help. Since 1 
was a little girl, I have known a boy who always 
has treated me with respect. But lately he has 
been going with a number of other girls and he 
has changed. 

Recently after a dance, we petted some. Suddenly he de- 
manded what a decent girl refuses. Said he, “If you love me— 
All the rest of the bunch do! Why are you the only contrary 
girl? I love you! That's why I ask this!” 

Now our crowd is composed of the nicest families in town. | 
argued that if the boys and girls don't go straight, why couldn't 
he and I be the exception? 

Ai the next party, we sat oul and talked, he as before, I 
bringing up all possible negative arguments. On the way hom 
he informed me that all is over forever if I do not submit. Said 
he would stand suspense no longer. Demanded my final answer. 
“Nol” I replied with decision. Then said he, “I'll go with you 
no more! You do nol care for me!” 

Dear Winona Wilcox, this speech nearly killed me. They 
were his last words. I have cried and prayed over this, ] am 
worried crazy. I can't eat nor sleep. 

Oh, I love him as only a good woman can love! Is what he 
asks really a test of love? God knows if it is, I'll ruin my name, 
life, future to prove il! 

Mother makes me hush if I try to talk to her. Please, dea 
friend, advise me! DON'T tell me to forget him! 

Please reply as soon as possible. And, dearest, pray for m: 
that I may do the right thing. And pray for him that he may 
see his mistake and be again the g 0d boy I've known so long! 

May God have pity on all of us who are tempted and help 
us to do rightl—L. C. V. M. 


Men coax thus because they find zest in breaking the will 
of the girl who resists. Of all forms of caddishness, I know 
of none so despicable! 

No use at this stage to tell this sweet little girl the 
truth about the man she loves, but very necessary to warn 
her that pursuit is always part of the game. The test o! 
love achieved, the girl is discarded. “I'll ruin my na:ne to 
prove my love!” And so we have one more illegitimate 
child! 

My readers will wonder with me, about this dear little 
girl, trapped by nature and our romantic teaching. Perhaps 
she escaped. I hope she will tell us. (A personal reply was 
sent her long ago 
HONOR VS. ENVIRONMENT 

Dear Winona Wilcox: For years, I've gone a mad pace. Now 
I've regained my senses and | despise men. I can no longer 
tolerate moonshine, petting, risque stories and worse dancing 
Still, I think that somewhere in the great open spaces there must 
be chivalrous men. | should like to travel in the deserts, the 
mountains where the solitude and nearness to God instill the 
finest traits of manhood.—V. 


Why should so many girls believe that honor is in an 
ervironment and not in the heart? Character goes with the 
breed, therefore it is to be found in towns as often as in the 
wilderness 

From her letter, it’s clear to all that she has not been 
associating with real men. But she can find them without 
leaving town, if she cares to. 

Of her movie madness, a mountain wife says: 

“T’ve seen more than one girl marry an adventurer ex- 
pecting to add the finishing touches for which his rugged 
honesty, common sense and good nature seem a splendid 
foundation. 

“Usually she discovers he is unbelievably proud of his 
crudeness. Upon it he builds a conceit a cultured man never 
could achieve. Girls always think of men as they might be 
and so overlook the handy, ordinary, human, lovable, pos 


sible husband!” 











Dispel Your Morning Drowsiness! 


D* EDMUND C. GRAY, noted authority on 


natural hygiene says: 


Start the machinery of the body working at 
full force by two minutes ander the warm'shower and 
one minute under the cold—or have fouf inches of 
warm water in the tub and quickly splashthe entire 
body with the hand, sponge or cloth and follow with 
a cold splash, then dry the body by hand friction” 


This bath will enable you to start the day with a 
“bang” and “earry on” till dusk. 


To be’ rid: of that‘morning heaviness. you must re- 
awaken the nerves; open the skin pores and let out 
the “fatigue poisons”. 


Fairy Soap helps to eliminate ail waste’ ‘matter by 
awakening’ héalthful skin activity, It helps Nature to 
regulate the pores and aids thenyto function properly. 


Fairy Soap is an absolutely pure soap, made especially- 3 
for the bath. ee Ley > © 


SPECIAL OFFER—LUXURY BATH TOWELS 
FAIRY SOAP DIVISION, Dept.10, 239 West 30th St., New York City . 
I enclose 3 Fairy Soap carton fronts and. c. for whict 
please send me, postage paid, the bath towel which I have 
marked below with an X in the square. 


Luxury Bath Towel, 20 x 38, thick, soft and absorbent. 
5c with 3 Fairy Soap tronts. Worth 65c. cl 


Luxury Bath Towel for the guest room, 25 x 45; 
Super quality. 65c with 3 Fairy Soap fronts 


Worth $1.25. 
Name 
Street Address 


Town . State 


MONEY / REFUNDED IF NOT SATISFACTOR 
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Is your brush hitting on all 32? 


This one reaches every tooth every time you brush 


GOOD brush cleans your teeth thoroughly. It 
A reaches all your teeth. It sweeps off the film of 
germs and mucin from every tooth. It leaves no 
tooth endange red by the acids of decay 

Skilled men studied the contour of the jaw. They 
made a brush to fit. ‘The bristles of this brush curve 
—-the picture shows you ~— Every tooth along the 
le neth of the brush 1s re ached and cle aned. ‘They 
put a cone-shaped ule on the end of the brush. 
Chis helps you reach your back teeth. They curved 
the handle. That alone makes it easier for mil- 
lions of tooth brush users to reach and clean every 
tooth in their mouths. Think of what help these 
features of the Pro-phy-lac-tic could be to you. No 
more trouble trying to make a flat brush clean a 


curved surface. No more awkward stretching of 
your mouth by brushes with the wrong shape of 


handle. No more fear that ALL your teeth may not 
be thoroughly clean. 

Try this simple experiment: Put your first finger 
in your mouth and let it rest against the sides of 
your teeth. Make it touch the rear molar. Then 
remove your finger and at the same time keep it in 
the same position that it was in when resting against 
your teeth. It curves, doe sn’t it? [hat is the w ay 
your brush should curve. It is the way the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic curves. Look at the picture. Note the 
curved bristles. Note the end tuft, which corre- 
sponds to your finger-tip. Note the curved handle, 
which permits you to reach a// your teeth without 
stretching your mouth out of shape. That -brush 
cleans teeth thoroughly. It 
reaches every tooth 





hat the mouth of this 
mantis notasu ide as her jaws. 
1as to curve around the jaw or 
rack eeth Look Ly 2 
ick teeth. Look at the 


ison u hythism an sh oul 1 nc stsmile oe 
th he ieee all his _ 


y See how the Curt ed 
handle and the curved bristle-surface helt 








ONSIDE R your prese nttooth 


Sold by all dealers in the United States, Canada 
and all over the world in three sizes. Prices in 
the United States are: Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, 50c; 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby, 
25c. Also made in three different bristle textures 
—hard, medium, and soft. Always sold in the 
yellow box that protects from dust and handling. 


* + * 


The interesting diagrams at the left were es- 
pecially prepared to show you the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Tooth Brush at work. Any brush wil 
clean a flat surface—but your teeth are not 
flat. Every tooth has five sides. The saw- 
tooth, cone-shaped bristles of the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic clean between the teeth. The large end 
tuft of the Pro-phy-lac-tic reaches and cleans 
the backs of the back teeth 


R E E tooth brushe s for life to the 

reader who helps us with a new 

headline for our advertisements. The 

\ headline of this advertisement is “Is 
your brush hitting on all 32?” After 


y Ce a \ reading the text can you supply a 
new headline? We offer to the writer 


of the best one submitted each month 
to one lucky \\ |) four free Pro-phy-lac-tics every year 
reader each month for life. In case of a tie, - - 

ree 1 | ysrize will be given to each. Your 
—freetooth brushes ||] ada is as good as anyone’s. Mail 
for the rest of his the coupon or write a letter. The 
or her life. y winning headline will be selected by 


the Genes Batten Company, Inc., 
/ Advertising Agents This offer cz 
pires April 30, 1926 














A brush. Is its bristle-surface 
concave? Does it fit the shape of 


your jaw? Does its handle curve 

outward? Is it easy to re ach your || 
j 

back molars with it? j 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic gets in be- 
tween teeth. The saw-tooth bris- 
tles pry into every crevice, break 
up and sweep away the mucin, 
and ‘dislodge food particles that | 
otherwise might hide away and | 
cause trouble. The big end tuft | 
helps in this work and also per- 
forms anothe: 
very important 
task. With it you 
can easily reach 
andcleanthe backs 
of teeth, even 
the backs of hard- 
to-get-at molars. 
It pries into all 
the depressions 
and crevices, no 
matter how deep. 
There isn’t a part 
of a tooth this 
brush can’t clear 
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Made in America by Americans 
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Pro-pry-Lac-tic Brusna Co., Florence, Mass. Dept.7 -BB& I 
Gentlemen: I suggest the following as a new headline for the advertisement l 
from which this coupon was clipped: | 
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